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OB, A TREATISE OF 



EVBLTN'S SILVA 

REVISED, CORRECTED AND ABRIDGED; 

ISp a yrofcfffftonal VUnttet, 

Avn ooxxaoTOB or Fx&onoAz> wotbs roBTT tkawi. 

This Work will be found useful and ^DtertaioiDg' 
TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, LAW-STEWARDS, LAND- 
STEWARDS,* PLANTERS IN GENERAL, AND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS: 
As it compriuB the 

msT, TSAirarLAV 
\, VAuaino, FBiAOia, i 



DRY-ROT, &c. "^ '.^-:r->-.>, 




BY J. MITCHELL, F. J. B. S & M. N. A. \J>^^- J^'^ 



" BALDWIN, CRADOCK AND JOY, LONDON ; J. HEATON, JUN. 
LEEDS; AND ALL OTHER BOOKSELLERS. 
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TO the Immortal Shades and Manes of 
Messieurs John Evelyn, Nehemiah Grew, and 
Stephen Hai^e. You tvere illustrious Fellows and 

Jirst Members of the Royal Society : your Works are 
standards. — 7%e works of Almighty God are not chang- 
able, as are the works of man. The growth of Trees 
varies not: were there a good Alphabetical Index made 
to Eyelyn^s Silya, by one who knew what to take in, 
and what to refect, so as to enable the reader to turn to 
the subject wanted, it would be the most valuable work 
on Trees, at this day extant. 

The above works, with that of the subsequent John 
HliiL, M. D. have served me as lights, by which I found 
my way to the Wood, and for which I most gratefully 
subscribe myself 

YOUR 

GHOSTSHIPS* 

Debtor and Humble Admirer, 

BVBAXi vmmauun 
OUyield House, Keighley, 

17th FEB. 1825. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



MR. EVELYN said he did not write far ordinit^ 
ftmUcBy fii^^ foresters and woodwards: — Dr. Dod- 
i)RlDaE said he did not write for the learned, but for the 
j^omait: — Dr. HunteH said he did not write for the 
IgncNrant, bnt for the learned; he created a large Jordan ; 
I had the misfortmle to faH into it, and in wading through, 
X met with manj mutilated fragments from Eteltn*s 
Si'LYA, floating therein ; Imt the mass was nothing but 
fiAops: — I write for the itiquisitivej who re«d for informa- 
tion oA rtfral affiiirs. 

I have not ^eribed anj itood ot tree, bnt wbdt I have 
aetuftRy surveyed and measured, except in two or three in- 
stanfees-, aiid there I have giveit a reference to my author. 
Therefore the l^ork is genuine and auAentic, free from 
^ plagiarism, but not 'free from errors. The way to th^ 
Wood is varioira and mtricate, on aecoimtof soil, sittiatioii 
andf climate. Tfi!a!t fow authors, when compared, agree ; 
so differently dbes fhe s^tme object paint itself to our faH'- 
aginations ; and th^e Hdtigen are generally warped ita the 
dli^Wing by prejudice,— gfenerated fey our own narrow 
ideas. €hi that account, I hope my kind and indulgent 
rea^ders will wei)^h, measiire, compare and think for them- 
sehres. 

Thtl^ a planter acctlistbmied to Chalk Dt^v^NS, on the 
sioudiem coast and western side of Yorkshire, knows the 
vahite of shelter, whilst the planter that has been accus- 
tomed to midland and eastern counties, will smile on. 
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reading Mr] Pontey's account of shelter: although ad 
necessary in the above districts and western coast, as 
shelter for man and beast. Hence the necessity of think- 
ing on the part of the reader, to discover the nature of the 
soil, situation and climate, so as to adapt his plants thereto. 
By so doing, he may with confidence anticipate ultimate 
snccess. 

It is generally admitted that the temperature of the 
earth at ten feet deep, is equal to the latitude under which 
it lies ; counting from the north pole, southward. The 
first twelve degrees round the pole is eternal or perpetual 
ice : from twelve degrees to Artie Circle, at twenty-three 
and a half degrees, where there is land, it produces little 
besides litchens : and from thence to thirty-two degrees, 
which is the freezing point, their woody plants are but 
shrubby bushes ; their summers are too short to produce 
trees, as they have frosty nights all the year round. — From 
thirty-two degrees to fifty degrees produces the best oak 
and fir in the world, for closeness of texture, strength and 
durability; namely. Great- Britain, Ireland, Holland, part 
of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and part of Russia, and 
North America that lies under the same parallel of latitude, 
viz. New Britain and New South Wales. All timber 
grown south of fifty degrees, by reason of the warmth of 
the climate, grows too gross to stand in competition with 
the northern timber, except a few places on mountains, 
which are elevated to a British climate, and which I have 
further elucidated by the annexed diagram : 

Let S A N be the axis of earth, and DAE the 
equator; this shews that the equator at C, is level 
with the north pole N, by the cord line C N. From 
A to B are 2818 miles; and from B to C 1182 miles, 
which proves that the segment of the sphere above the 
line C N, is 1182 miles thick, and that the sun 
must be an amazing height at our midsummer in 
the Tropic of Cancer G H, before it can dart its rays 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 5 

down the tangent I N upon the north pole ; then 
their longest day is 23 hours, and night 1 hour of 
twilight. The sun at 12 o'Clock is vertical in Arabia, 
East India, China, Barbary, Egypt, &e., when it is 
our midsummer, and one of their winters at the equator, 
which is as warm as their midsummer is in Switzer-^ 
land, Austria, France, Germany, and Canada in A- 
merica. When the sun is in the Tropic of Capricorn 
K K, it is our Christmas. 
By inspecting the diagram, and observing the following 
remarks, some light will be thrown upon what are termed 
climates. The axis of the earth is elevated to an angle of 
forty .five degrees above the rational horizon, consequently 
the sun^s rays, even at midsummer, reach all those parts 
north of F, or sensible horizon, in a very oblique direc- 
tion. Mr. Evelyn says, that trees grow in the south to 
be giants, whilst those of the north are pumilas or dwarfs. 
I suspect that the metallic substance, or pabulum of wood, 
rises in the watery vehicle, called vapour, in elevation, 
according to the power of the sun, by which the height 
of trees is governed. Mr. Gutuerie tells us that pines 
grow near the equator from fifty to seventy feet clean stems, 
and frequently thirty-six feet in circumference. I wish he 
had fEiYOured us with the total height. 

The Andes, mountains near Quito, in Peru, are stated 
to be twenty-one thousand four hundred and forty-five feet 
high, perpetually snow capped. Suppose the cap comes 
down three thousand four hundred and forty-five feet, there 
is a remainder of eighteen thousand feet in this torrid zone. 
Now as there are ninety degrees from the equator to the 
frigid zone at the north pole, which has no elevation to 
freezing point, eighteen thousand divided by nine, gives 
two thousand feet. 
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Degrees. AMutk or Freexmg paint . 

00 North Pole or Zone of Barrenness 0000 

10 North Sea elevaticm to do 3000 

20 Lapland do 4000 

35 Iceland^ Mount Eela 5000 feet high 5000 

30^ St. Petersburg and Kamschatka 3 degrees \ ^^^ 
below frost j ouuu 

40 Penzance in Cornwall 8000 

45 Alps, Mount Blanc 15630 feet high ; this ^ 

is in the centre of the temperate zone, f qqaa 
with its bead etefnaltj inrested in frost t 
6630 feet down. ) 

50 Madrid, kk Spain 10000 

60 China, and Georgia, in North America.... 13000 

70 Mexico and New Spam, ia do 14000 

g» Island of Trinidad, Abyssimla, and Phi. J ^^^^ 
bppines « ) 

90 Quito in Peru^ under the Equinoctial line 18000 

According to this theory we ha¥e no mountains in Engu 

land that rise within four thousand feet of permanent win- 

ier. Ben Nevis in Scotland, wants two thousand two 

hundred and twen^ feet. 

The following is a list of the highest mountains situate 

between the equator and the north pole, with their respec^ 

tire heights and latitudes ; so that by the annexed table it 

may be seen hew much under^ and how much over the 

line of frosty region each is. 
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TABLE 



No. 



Nam€» of MoontaiM. 



Lati- 
tude, 
degrees 



Longi- 
tude. 

degrees 



height 

iu 
feet. 



Feet 

in 
Frosty 

region 



Feet I 
under 
Protly: 
region 



1 



1 
U 

z 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

to 

21 
22 
23 
24 
2d 
26 



»•••••• 



^^nyB8ini&... ...... ...... 

t«k>ttrce of Nile in do. 

Adam's Peak....* 

Mount Atlas 

Peak of Teneriff 

Himalavah Mounts.. 

Mount Ida 

White Mountains 
Mount iEtna.,.. 
Mount Olj^mpia 
Mount Ararat «•• 
Mount Libanon. 
Mount 'Sierra.... 
Mount Perdu....*..... 

Washington Peak 

Ap^nines * 

Mount Blanc ,.. 

Lunmitz Peak 

Snowden Hill 

ScafellyCumberland ... 
Mt. Seheenechattan... 
Volcano^ Kamschatka 

Ben'Ne?is • 

Mount Elias 

Mount Hecla • 

Captain Ross, 1818... 
Mount Parnassus. ..••• 



N. L. 8 



27 
28 
30 
35 
36 
38 
40 
40 
40 
37 
43 
46 
46 
47 
48 
63 
64 
66 
67 
67 
60 
65 
74 
80 



I 



E. L. 40 

80 

6 

17 

85 

22 

14 
27 
60 
40 
w, I.. 6 

1, 20 
70 

B. L. 13 

8 

23 

W.L. 4 

3 

B. L. 16 

160 

w. I.. 6 

130 

16 

66 

B. L. 6| 



14000 
10000 
6400 
12500 
16300 
26862 



10946 
6136 

12700 
9526 

11801 

11266 
6226 
6701 

16630 
8468 
6671 
3240 
8114 
90OO 
4380 

17840 
5000 
4000 
3956 



2500 
14862 



646 

8700. 

1201 
1866 

6090 



1114 
3400 

11840 
t» line 

do. 

1056 



1600 
6«0O ^ 
9600 , 
100 



3866 
474 



3775 ' 
lOQOl 

9«2 
3829 
3060 

2320 



m/tfi« ] 
do. 



The Source of the Nile is in a marshy Tale, between two 
Tery high mountains;;, {No. I 8^5) The Barometer stood 
at twenty-two inches. 

No. 5. Dk. Brewster^s Journal of Science, says that 
6. GoTAN, M. D. found at eight thousand feet high some- 
thing like an European climate, as he could bear the heat 
most of the day in the open air. Here ends the region of 
exotic plants, and here begins the more hardy species. 
Forest trees of the first rate have their region to twelre 
thousand feet altitude, where snow may be found in the 
deep gulfs all the year round ; and I should imagine, that 
as their nights are long, they are frosty all the year. 
From this region to fifteen thousand feet, are all sorts of 
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Alpine and Siberian Plants ; hence to sixteen thousand 
seems to be the limit of perpetual snow. It is allowed to 
be nearly as hot under the Tropics as under the Equator ; 
therefore my line of climates cuts this mount three thou- 
sand five hundred feet too low. The average will be eleven 
thousand three hundred and sixty-two feet in perpetual 
winter, and if ever Zero is found, it will be here above 
the Himalayah Mountains. N. L. 30 degrees. 

No. 6^7. .With most of the Grecian mounts I pass, not 
having any other elevations than those given by Sir Isaac 
Newton, professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, printed 
in 1681. They are made to be so very high, that I dare not 
risk my veracity by copying them, or I should have felt 
much pleasure in stating the elevation of the Fount of 
Helicon's Streams, and the beds of Parnassus' Flowers, so 
celebrated by poets ; as I endeavour to make this work 
amusing as well as useful. 

No, 8. Mount iEtna, in Sicily, would be capped with 
snow continually, but for the exhalations from the crater. 
The base of /Etna is said to be fifty miles in diameter. Three 
miles' rise in twenty-five is not a steep ascent. Derby 
Peak and the Peak of Teneriff, are not so steep as some of 
our Yorkshire mountains. Mr. Brydone says, that the 
first fifteen miles are in a fertile region : he gave two and 
a half Inches fall of mercury, or 3000 feet perpendicular. 
Then 9 miles in a woody region 8000 do. do. 

Then 4 do. in alpine plants 1340 do. do. 

Then 2 do. in snow 660 do. do. 



30 Miles to rise 13000 do. do. 




So that my line here cuts the mountain at one thousand 
nine hundred and forty feet too low, supposing his eleva- 
tion to be correct, which I doubt, since no two accounts of 
any elevations of high mountains agree ; some give eleva- 
tion above sea, others at the base of seventy miles diameter, 
others again at fifty miles diameter. 
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No* 14. Wftshington Peak and the south side of the 
Swiss Alps are just in the temperate line of forty-five 
degrees ; and no timber grown south of that is so good 
as that grown on the north side, except a few places thaft 
are elevated, so as to have the same climate. York is im 
latitude! fifty-four degrees north, which is seven! thousand 
two hundrbd feet under the irigid zone; and 'the'nAbors 
in the West Ridiiig are from one thousand five hundred to 
one thousand six hundred feet high. Take one' fhoiisand 
five hundred from seven thousand two hundr^^'and tUb 
remiiih4er is five thousand seven hundred feet,^ to freeziiig 
point; 'which throws us into the same climate as St. Pe- 
tersburg, Archangel, Norway, and Sweden. Should not 
this be a stimulus to plant our moors and mountains? 
for the best timber is grown in these northern climates. 

M. Saus&ture says, when a balloon hai^ ascended 
seven thousand eight hundred feet, it is in the lin^ of per- 
petual snow at Paris j the thermometer at thirty-«two de- 
grees. 

Mr. W. W. Green found the freezing point at Leeds, 
lon the 5tb of September, 1823, at nine thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty. two feet. This great elevaCtion is easily" ac- 
counted for, by taking into account, the vast number of 
develent furnaces in Leeds. 

Garnerin^s balloon rose to thirty-two degrees, or 
freezing region at six thousand four hundred and five feet, 
at Bath, in Somersetshire ; this is below my freezing line, 
and proves to be nearer the truth than any of our English 
Aeronauts' accounts. They have published their remarks 
in such a slovenly manner, that nothing certain can be ex- 
tracted from them. M. Garnerin ascended from Sydney 
Gardens, Bath, on the 7th of September, 1802 ; the day 
was so fine and calm, that his balloon ascended to its ut- 
most height, in a perpendicular line, where I saw it nearly 
stationary for more than an hour. His account was in the 

Bath paper, as follows, viz. 

B 
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- 


barom- 
eter. 
Inches 


Ther- 
mome- 
ter. 


Feet 
high. 


Feet 
per inch 

of the 
Mercu- 
ry- 


c 

Mr. Garnerin's ascent from Sid- i 
ney Gardens, Bath, on the 7th -s 
of Sentember. 1802 J 


30 
26 
24| 

23^2^ 
22 

29. 7 
20. 5 


62" 
52° 
43* 
36" 
32" 
72" 
38" 


0000 
3420 
4494 
5420 
6405 
0000 
10000 


855 
856 
561 
895 

1087 

1200 

2000 

820 


Mr. Green's, at Portsea, on the ( 
6th of September, 1^21 i 

Mr. Green's, at Leeds.. .•••••. ......... 


Mr. Saddler eriTes ••....••• 


Mr. Garnerin, at Ranelagh, London 









Dr. Darwin says there are four strata in the Atmos- 
phere. Was the 561 in one of the strata ? I am inclined 
to think it is an error either of Mr. Garnerin's or mine, 
made in the fractions. — How are these differences to be 
reconciled ? 

Mr. Ferguson has given us a table, calculated firom 
Sir George Shuckburge's Barometrical and Sectoral 
Survey of Mount iEtna, which proves the barometer to 
be sixteen inches in every hundred feet, under the sectoral 
and spirit level heights. 
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TABLE. 



First culumu la the sectoral Heighla. 

Seoood column is the fall of mercury 
Id inches aud buadred parts. 

Third column shevrs how many Teet 
rise to every inch, and hundred parts oi' 
on inch full of mercury. Italso proves, 
iliat Sicilian air is 13 per cent, lighter 
than British air. 


1^ 

rl 


if 

■ >3 


3 s 

J S" 

g" 


100 

200 

300 

400 

SOO 

flOO 

700 

800 

000 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

8000 

7000 

8000 

9000 

lOOOO 

11000 

I2O0O 

13000 

14000 

13000 

I60OO 

17000 

17000 


0—11 
0—22 
0-33 
0—44 
0—54 
0-65 
0—78 
0—87 
0-98 

1— oa 

2—14 
3—13 
4—02 
3—04 
5-9i 
a— 80 
7^-63 
8— « 
9—20 
9—94 
10—66 
11—36 
12—04 
12—70 
13-34 
13—96 
14—37 


"917 
935 
990 
1033 
1087 
1100 
1162 
1204 
1330 
1298 
1369 
1389 
1428 
1470 
1613 
1362 
1612 
1639 



I added the third colamn in order to shew the decrease 
in weight of atmosphere proi^ressively, to eveiy inch fall 
of mercury ; and by adding the first and the last numbers 
together, the mean or average will be one thousand two 
hundred and seventy-eight. Suppose it possible to elevate 
the barometer until all the silver run out, thee the double 
of fourteen inches and fifty-seven parts, gives twentj-nine 
inches ; and the one thousand six hundred and thir^-nine 
will be the average per inch. One thousand six hundred 
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and thirty-nine multiplied ; bj twenty-nine, gives forty- 
seven. thQii3iaid five hundred and thirty-one feet, for the 
height of the atmosphere, whieh I conceive to be a kind 
of halo, formed by exhalations of gas, from the earth. 
What there is above, and whether it has any weight, we 
shall learn, when we become acquainted with the inhabi* 
taBts of the moon. But was it not for our atmosphere, I 
believe we should see the stars by day, in the ethereal blue 
sky, which appears so transparent between the clouds 
sometimes. I^or Mr. Brydone says he saw the stars in 
clusters, from the top of Mount iEtna. 

This table shews, thatifthebaroipeter scale, at sea level, 
be in its .proper .place, at twenty-eight inches from the 
surface pf mercifry at .the bottom, to the bottom pf the 
scale, that a barometer to be fixed at one thousand feet 
above sea level, shpuld have the scale fixed at twenty-seven 
inches, and so on for any greater or less elevation; — this 
fqr Sicilian atmosphere : and for England one thousand 
and thirty-six feet rise for every inch fall of mercury, viz. 
one hundred and three feet to a degree, at one thousand 
fe<^t above t|ie sea, measured by the spirit level, both up 
and down, then by the barometer in February, and again 
in (Tuly, each time proved alike by my own experiments. 

Mr. Green says, at Leeds, on the 9th of June, 1825, 
only eight hundred and sixty-six feet per inch. (See page 
tenth and Leeds Mercury,) for his balloon account. 

Meteorological Journal, kept by the Leeds Philosophi- 
cal Society, for July, 1825. — This shews that the barome- 
ter was once at thirty inches and two hundred and seven- 
ty-five parts, while mine was never above twenty-nine 
inches and three hundred and seventy-five parts, leaving 
a difierence of nine hundred parts ; which proves my House 
to be nine hundred and thirty-two feet hi^er thantfie 
Society's Room, at Leeds. Suppose both the barometv^ 
scales be at twenty-eight inches ; Leeds is one buM 

et above sea, consequently, their scale is one ' Mi 
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too high, and mine one tbonisand, or one inch too iiigh; 
or Qifte' thousand and tfairty-six feet. Thus it is evident, 
tbat if( two barometers were consitnieted exactly alike, and 
one placed at sea level, and«tbe other upon a higher site, 
ajojoriial of .their diurnal movements, for a few weeks, 
woul4 give th^ elevation above sea. 

By these vertical mercurial levels, and by tlm indefati- 
gable exeirtions of Bryik>N£, Shuckburge, Goven, 
West, Evans, &c., we are not only made acquainted 
with the pi^incipal tuountains all over the wodd, and their 
elevaitions) but widi'thdfr mineral and vegitable produc- 
tions ; and. with their vertical and horizontal climates, 
which is the key to the planter's knowledge ; and with the 
assistance of Donn's Cfttalogue, printed at Cambridge, 
he will be enabled to collate his trees according to the cli- 
mate he has to plant in ; which is always as arbitrary as 
the soil. This, to a superficial reader, may seem super. 
AucMis; ;but!:wlH) are so much interested in climates as the 
planter and agriculturist, who have to stock the ground, 
so as to paralyze the climate ? 

The frigid zone produces little besides litchens, fish, 
and bears for sustenance. The happy temperate zone 
produces every thing necessary for man ; and the throwing 
off his coat in summer, or putting on an extra one occasi- 
onally in winter, renders him comfortable at all seasons ; 
whilst the torrid zone produces little besides luxuries; 
and the climate intolerable all the year, (except on moun- 
tains at ten to fifteen thousand feet high, com and Euro- 
pean trees grow.) Walker^ s American Buccaniers says 
that at the equator, they harvest three crops of oil and 
wine annually. We know they have two summers, the 
middle of each is at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, 
and their winter, if winter it can be~ termed, is at our mid- 
summer and ehristmas, and must be hotter then than at 
ffiliawB rm Ihs tlr""^ Tnnr as the sun's altitude at Or- 

. equal at our mid- 
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summer. Look upj thou Atheist! and see if chance ever 
formed any thing so tangible , yet incomprehensible to 
aU but God and his attributes; to whom make supplica-^ 
tion for forgiveness of thy infidelity. 

As it is proved by mountains and aeronauts that a fros- 
ty region exists at nearly a certain elevation; from which 
it may fairly be inferred, that, when the clouds rise so high 
in serene weather, as to interfere with the frosty region, 
that the watery particles are condensed into hail — Hence 
the tremendous hailstones so frequent in summertime, and 
I suspect the frosty region is the dew point sought by 
Mr. Dalton. — Zero must be infinitely higher. 

Your'^s respectfully J 



AN 



Ignorant Philosopher. 



INTRODUCTORT PREFACE 

®o tfje l&ealter^ 

Who will naturally wish to know something of the 
Author's pretensions for writing, 

T WAS bom in the City of London, in 1762, of York- 
-*- shire parents, and haying a weak constitution, I was 
sent, when yoong, to be reared in Yorkshire, in the Vicar- 
age of Halifax. I served a regular Apprenticeship to a 
Nurseryman and Planter, in the West-Riding. In 1786, 
I returned to London, and served a kind of Novitiate four 
years, at the dismantling of Enfield Chace, in Mid- 
dlesex, which had been previously allotted as under. 

King's Allotment 3859 2 20 

Enfield do 1532 2 6 

Edmonton do vi^^ 1231 2 6 

South-Mimes do 992 3 36 

In lieu of Tithes do 672 1 32 

Roads ^ Locals do 219 37 

Hadley do 216 00 



Total 8724 1 17 



Upon this Chace grew first rate Oak, Beech, and 
Hornbeam, upon a strong clayey soil, upon a substrata of 
Chalk, which is the best of all others for Oak. This 
Chace Timber was wonderfully contrasted by Oak, Beech, 
Fir, and other cultivated Timber Trees, (at the three 
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Royal Lodges thereon, and the neighbouring seats of gen* 
tlemen and opulent merchants of London,) drawn up 
straight and tall, which gave me the first idea of Close- 
planting, Thinning, and Pruning. 

In order to cultivate these ideas, I entered into the ser- 
vice of Messrs. Eames and Webb, Professional New- 
ground Workmen^ and LandWeape Gardeners, with whom 
I spent eleven years as one of their foremen, at Fawsley, 
Northamptonshire ; at Frampton, Dorsetshire ; in So- 
mersetshire, near- Both ^, and >^ Houghton-hitll, Shrop- 
shire. I was' then invited ' to take the stewardship of 
Stansted, in Sussex. The whole estate was so much 
dilapidated^ that many of thefar^ buildings I had td take 
down and re-build. I had the mani^ement of ^ne hun-- 
dred and nineteen acres of meadowy one hundred and thir- 
ty-five of arable, five hundred and thirty-seven of park 
pasture^ one hundred and eighty-two and a half of common, 
(which I made into fields and plantations,) one thousand 
four hundred and forty-six of woodland, nine hundred of 
which was forest land-, part of it ruined by cattle belonging 
the borderers : this I inclosed and divided into two farms, 
containing together two hundred and nih^ty-one acres, and 
erected suitable buildings thereon. Besides the building 
repairs on seven farms and sixty cottages that were dis- 
persed, upon one thousand five hundred and' sixty acres 
more, I received rents, paid all biUid; did all the marketing*, 
marked all timber to be felVd, measured tdi that was feU'd, 
to the amount of two thousand a year : — I drew all the 
plans for the farms and farm buildings, and superintended 
their execution, without any assistance in writing or even 
« messenger, and in less than seven years I got the whole 
-completed, roads and fences all good, and not a gate want- 
ing upon the whole estate. 

This has nothing to do with planting, but it will serve 
to shew what may be done under a good system of discipline 
hj an active agent, whai his arrang^ements are notbrokdn 
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in upon. I acted under a sound and wise head, that was 
too sensible of her own dignity ever to be degraded by 
placing herself between me and those I had to deal mth : 
she was always easy of access, and steady in communica- 
ting her orders. Whoever place themselves between their 
agent and his patients, draw a sluice that inundates the 
whole estate with anarchy and confusion ; — ^which destroy 
all subordination, not only among labourers, but among 
the tenants and trades-people, and create an abundant 
harvest for pettifoggers. 

Thus I have endeavoured to prove my practical know- 
ledge ; and theory without practice is but learned igno- 
rance. Such are most of our book-makers^ works upon 
rural affairs : they write so as to read better than practical 
men can ; their works are gilded with ingenious erudition, 
painted with pithy and shining sententious remarks, that 
seduce the reader, by false ideas, that dazzle and mislead 
the judgment, and Ignis Fatuus like, betray their follow- 
ers : yet much may be learned by reading the writings of 
ingenious authors. 

The context of this work is not a spurious production, 
but the genuine, plain, simple narrative of real practice, 
unsophisticated : no attempts to interrupt, but to assist na- 
ture in colonizing and rearing trees. Nor do I profess to 
be nature's interpreter, so far am I from pretending to be 
one of the illuminati. If my generous readers consider 
my ideas to be common sense, common placed, my utmost 
wishes are realized. 

It has been said that philosophy or the right way of 
thinking, in all arts and sciences is necessary. No avtcan 
be carried on successfully without reason, and practical 
knowledge of the rules belonging to that art. Speculative 
men seldom Write well, viz. their theory is not sound, and 
practical men in general affect to despise theory ; besides 
they are too much occupied in their vocation to think of 
writing ; hence the difBcnlty of meeting vdthaga 

C. 
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clear and distinct, without being }pa4e4 with matter fo- 
reign to tbe subject. 

1 Marshall on Landed Property j is ^ ei^cellent worfc. 

2 Edward f^u>reuce^s Duty at^^ Office of Stfwar^y 
witfi Tables of Timber Measure, 

3 Euvidqle Price on the Picturesque- 

4 M^^^ Qooif Q^ Planting. 

5 UlliSy on Timber y is a jlippent Uttle work. 

6 Hpimericy on Forests^ dp. 

7 Stephen HaWs Vegetable Staticks. He was no 
superficial philosopher ; he always numbered, cfilculated, 
Tf ejghed, or measured : yet sctme of his preipises and con- 
f4usions are erroi^^ous ; still they help to raise new i^eafli, 
whic^ expand and discipline the mind of the reader, who 
should ^eyer r^d any author with implicit faith, but think 
for himself. 

8 jpr. Nehemiah Grew^s Anatomy <if Plants^ witjt 
PlaieSy ejpquisitely ea^ecuted. This work proves him to 
I^ave been a profound Geonietrician, (he drew the ^sit 
Geographical Map of England.) Ladies who are fond of 
^9^|ucal drawing, would fii^^ much here to e:!^ercise their 
talents, either with th^ needle or pencil. 

9 Tl^^ imiportal J^ohn Hill, M- D.y has dic^oyered by 
his Microscopical Observations on the construction and 
jproffth of Timber, n^th Plates, a sixth meml^ier in ^ee«. 
It U^s between th^ wood an4 the pit^, which he calls the 
Cor^a, or circle qf propagation; thus enumerate : — 
1st Rind, 2nd Bark, drd Sap or Blea, 4th Heart or Wood, 
%lit^ Corona, 6th Pith. The Cprpna is the so^l of the 
t^ee^andmay be traced from the yegetatiqn of the seed, 
ii^t9 th^ l^^^f and is always conspicuous to. the Lath Rea- 
ders, as they neyer can cleaye it; it always t^ars, part^cor 
hurly in Oak, Ash, Spanish Chesnut, and Pines. I have 
the Corona by me now, which was extricated autof a<li^ 
board one and a half inches thick ; by being usj^ M: a 
«tage for a wheelbarrow, the boards w^a uprorn oiji bp^ 
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sides until the Corona fell out; it is two and three quarter 
inches thick, that is dreumference, and Is marked all 
round something like a turnip. When the Hnd Is toim oft, 
it appears like net- work, the knots of which Bt6 the seats 
bf ptafh^ii(ttLy at eyes that furnish the PAretictijttik with 
Serines or fitids, that occasiotiallj break out through the 
bark. It is from these knots that cutlings emit their roots. 
Af p^6 aOiy is a l^ate which she^s the oHghi and c6n- 
iStructiofl of kt6tal shoots, ^hich if attended to, Will sbe^ 
thcf pmiict Wfaet^ to dis-bf^tich, so as to make the least 
posfidble Wound, and that is one pHncil>lc art in ptxtdittg. 
(See HilPs Work J 

10. I would recommend Maw^s Gardener's Calendar ^ 
his first, second, or third editions, ttt this list of rural 
classics, for its judicious instructions in the nursery. 

It was by sttidyin^ the nature arid properties of the 
Corona and Parenchyma, that I first formed an idea of the 
non-circulation of sap iri trees. It is the spungy sub- 
stfliiee of the Psrenchyma that is the stomach and lungs 
in trees. Plain sense and a little attention will prove this 
assertion authoritative and genuine. Yet I doubt not that 
my denying a circulation of sap, and exploding the old 
barbarous system of Runing and Springwoods, I shall 
draw upon me the censure of as many opponents, as a 
Christian Pagan watM have done in the tenth century, by 
writing against Mm S^anlan's Tomb, or Stonehenge, 
when kings and bishoys asked the vulgar if they believed 
that Genii inhabited ike barrows, woods, and groves? 
fSee Edward SedgewicA^s Irish Antiquities J 

Now my kind readers, as I am an avowed Rural Rustic, 
you must not expect elegant language, nor fine turned 
periods ; it is the matter andf not the manner, which 
I ground my hopes upon for your approbation. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

10 Years serving Apprenticeship and Noritiate. 

11 Years Landscape Qardener. 
10 Years Stewardship. 

9 Years Surveying and Collecting Notes in every Coun- 
ty in the Kingdom of England, Monmouthshire 
excepted. 
And now Moses like, after forty jears wandering, I have 
retired to write my deateronomy, or recital, not upon 
Mount Sinai, but to the Mountains in the West of York- 
shire, to ei\joy the reward of temperance and industry, and 
I am proud to subscribe myself 

Your most obedient. 

And Humble Servant, 




MB. EVELYN 



TO THE READERy ABRIDGED, 



PVIHIS species of rural amusement, is reputed a cousin 
-*- deration of too sordid and vulgar a nature, and be^ 
neath gentlemen to busy themselves withal, and who oftner 
find out occasions to fell and destroy their woods and 
plantations, rather than either to repair or improve them. 
But we are not without hopes of taking off these prejudices, 
and of reconciling to a subject and an industry, which has 
been consecrated, as I may say, by as good and as able 
persons as any the world has produced, and whose names 
we find minfi^led amon&rst kinffs and philosophers, irrave 
^»„,J,.«.U lii^\^:,; f./.uch .f .Id 
were Solomon, Cyrus, and Numa, Stolo, Cato, Cincinna- 
tus, the Pisos, the Fabii, Cicero, the Plinys, &c., that 
disdained not to cultivate these rural rusticities, even 
with their own hands. 

When Ulysses, after a ten yeairs' absence, was returned 
firom Troy, and coming home, found his father planting 
trees; he asked, ^^ why, being now so old, he fatigued him- 
self by planting what he was not likely to eiyoy the fruits 
of ?'^ the good old Laertes, taking him for a strang«8|[^|Uly 
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replied, ^'I plant, says he, against my son Ulysses eomes 
home.** The application is obyious andinstmctiYe to both 
old and yonng. 

We now address ourselves to our own country gentle- 
men ; praying of diem that hare woods, to carefully pre- 
serve and repair diem. All persons who are owners of 
land may contribute by planting with infinite delist as 
well as profit. 

My next advice is, that they do not easily commit them- 
selves to the dictates of their ignorant hinds and servants, 
who are, generally speaking, more fit to learn than to in- 
jstruct; and it is tat more easy to make than to find a gfood 
husbander of timber ; it requires a deeper search than they 
are capable of. We are then to exact labour, not conduct 
and reason, from the greatest part of them. The business 
of planting is an art or science, (for so Varro has solemnly 
defined it) and there is nothing more becoming and wordiy 
of a gentleman. No science whatever contains a vaster 
compass of knowledge, infinitely more usefbl and beaefiekd 
to mankind, than the fruitless and empty notions of the 
greatest part of speeulatists, cottnted to hi the only ^ffBtHu 
and learned men. 

*<The8e are tfie tpellt that ts kiad sleep hkvite, 
Ani muhpfaig 4ses witbta letittsnce make, 

Wkiek yel we mo^nildy tak«« 

Who would nol cbooee to be awake. 
While he's encompassM roand with sach delight 
To th' ear, the Dose, the toach, the taste, and sight f 
FThen Teaas wooM her dear Ascaniad keep 
JL pris*iier hi the downy hinds of sleep, 
:0be od'roes beriM aad iewers henenth him spread, 

As the most soft and sweetest bed ; 
fiM her owa lop wooUr more h%y charm'd his- head.> 

Who, that has reason,, and his smell, 
Would not 'mong roses and jasmin dwell, 

Hather than all his spirits choke, 
WHb exhalations of dirf and smoke, 

Aad air fh' enekamMss whiek does dfowB 
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In pestilential clouds a popMous town ? 

The earth itself breathes better perfumes here. 

Than all the female men or women there, 

Not without cause about them bear. 
Let cities boast that they proTide 
For life the ornaments of pride, 
But *tis the country and the field. 
That furnish it with staff and shield.'* 



'^Methinks I see great Dioclesian walk 
In the Salonian Gardens' noble shade. 
Which by his own imperial hands were made. 
I see him smile, methinks, as be does talk 
With the ambassadors, who come in vain 

T' entice him to a throne again. 
If I, my friends, said he, should to you shew 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 
'Tis likelier much, that you should with me stay. 
Than 'tis that you should carry me away. 
And trust me not, my friends, if every day 

I walk not here with more delight. 
Than ever after the most happy fight, 
In triumph to the capital I rode 
To thank the Gods, and to be thought myself almost a God." 

Cowley, 



ERRATA, 

Page 9th. seventh line, moan, read mares. 
Do. fourteenth line, moarif read mam. 



INTRODUCTION. 



SINCE there is uothing which seems more fatally to 
threaten a weakening, « if not a dissolution, of the 
stren^h of this famous and flourishing nation, than the 
sensible and notorious decay of her wooden walls, when 
either through time, negligence, or other accidents, the 
present Navy shall be worn out and impaired, it has been 
a yery worthy and seasonable advertisement in the honour- 
able the principle Officers and Commissioners, what 
they have suggested to this illustrious society, (Royal So- 
ciety,) for the timely prevention and redress of intolerable 
defect. For it has not been the late increase of shipping 
alone, the multiplication* of glass-works, iron-furnaces, 
and the like, from whence this impolitic diminution of our 
timber has proceeded; but from the disproportionate 
spreading of tillage, caused by that prodigious havoc 
made by such as lately professing themselves against root 
and branch, (either to be reimbursed their holy purchfuset, 
sold by Oliver Cromwell, or for some other sordid respect,) 
were tempted not only to fell and cut down, but utterly to 
extirpate, demolish, and raze, as it were, all those manjr 

D. 
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goodly woods and forests, which our more prudent ances- 
tors left standing for the ornament and service of their 
country. And this: devastation is now become epidemical, 
that, unless some favourable expedient offer itself, and 
a way be seriously and speedily resolved upon for a future 
store, one of the most glorious and considerable bulwarks 
of this nation, will, within a short time, be totally wanting 
to it. 

To attain now a spontaneous supply of these decayed 
materials, (which is the vulgar and natural way,) would 
cost, besides the enclosure,|^ome entire ages repose of the 
plough, though bread, indeed, require our first care, there- 
fore the most expeditious and obvious method would, 
doubtless, be sowing or planting. In the first place it 
will be requisite to agree upon the species, as what trees 
are likely to be of greatest use, and the fittest to be culti- 
vated, and then to consider of the manner, how it may be 
best effected. Truly, the waste and destruction of woods 
have been so universal, that I conceive nothing less than 
an universal plantation of all sorts of trees will supply, 
and well encounter, the defect; and therefore, I shall here 
adventure to speak something in general of them all, 
though I chiefly insist upon the propagation of such only 
as seem to be the most wanting and serviceable to the end 
pfTDposed. 

He then proceeds to enumerate some species, with their 
mode of propagation spontaneously : or sowing, plantiiig, 
grafting, super-graflting Cions, Sprouts, Shoots, Root, 
Cuttings, Layers, and inociUating of Aborigines, Aliens, 
Ud, EsLotites, as read to the Society, on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1062. 

It tffay seeoi Mtoig^ that I should choose for my patron 
•ftd pmtlem^ ati author who wrote his book just a centary 
beftn^ I was bom. My reason is, that I have not met with 
may author that has writt^i so well upon the subject, or 
Miowfd naVore so rationally. 
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CHAP. I. 

TREATS of Earths, which I wave, because Che 
eligibility of site for planting is arbitrary ; therefore 
the yariety of trees to be planted must be adapted to the 
soil and situation. The nursery should be fixed upon by 
the quality of the earth, if possable, a hazel nut-brown 
loam free from clay ; yet sufficiently tenacious to hang on 
the roots, when the young trees are taken up. 

Seeds ; as Acorns, Beech Mast, Chesnuts, Ash, and 
Sycamore Keys, &c, must be gathered in October and 
November, under ihe trees from which they have t^m ; 
and be pitted in the ground until February, or Mux^h, 
then sown in the Seminary. The best and cheapest way 
to get 'Larch and all the family of Firs, Is to buy two-'year 
old Seedlings, in the trade, viz. from Nurserymen. He 
quotes f>R. 'WooB^WARD's opinion, Aat water is AC'Only 
vehicle, that carries with it a certain superfine, terreslriid 
matter, -which gives -body and substance, and all other re- 
quisites to die growth and perfection of plants. 

He recommends -cutting of glades through lai^ wood0, 
to -ventilate them, in order to destroy no:(iotts vapours, by 
which ^eans 4>e has 'known wlheahiiy situa^n^ rcmdered 
healthy. 

Sutto return to Dr.*Wooi>ward'8 water and temcsCiial 
matter applicable to every species of plants. It4oes AOt 
opiate to the fuH extent and .perfection of what it giv«» 
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and contributes of necessary and constituent matter, unless 
the soil and temperature of the climate co-operate, which 
otherwise retards both the growth and substance of what 
the earth produces ; sensibly altering their qualities, — ^if 
some friendly and genial heat be wanting to exert the pro- 
lific virtue. 

Thus we find that the hot and warmer regions produce 
the tallest and goodliest trees ; they are giants, far exceed- 
ing those of the same species, bom in the cold north, 
which are but pumilas or dwarfs. Lastly, I would add 
that other cheerful vehicle, viz. light, which causes evapo- 
ration. 



C HAP. II, 

Of tJie- Seminary . 

A SMALL portion of the Garden will be sufficient to 
supply the Nursery with plants, for sending forth yearly 
colonies into all the naked parts of an estate, for timber^ 
shelter, fuel, and ornament, to an incredible advantage, and 
much pleasure in the execution; and great profit ulti- 
mately. 

To sow for Woods : six bushels of Acorns per acre will 
be a foot apart, and sow therewith Whin or Furze Seed. 
Pruning and Thinning must be particularly attended to. 
Also to guard against cattle and high winds, and not to 
plant too near buildings, as to endanger them, should the 
trees be ultimately blown down. He also cautions against 
digging up too soon Seed-beds of the Pine tribe, and Ce- 
dars of Lebanon, that sometimes do not come before the 
third year after sowing. He might have added the Ash, 
Haw, and Holly to his list. If six bushels of Acorns will 
give one Acorn to every square foot in an acre, there mast 
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be 7260 Acorns in each bushel. Acoms and Nuts for 
Coppices might be procured from France or Spain in sea- 
sons, when they cannot be had at home. Be careful they 
are not kiln.dried. Thinning and Pruning have no busi- 
ness in this chapter, except trees to be trained to twelve or 
fifteen feet for Dot-planting in parks, and Hedge-rows, to 
be out of the reach of cattle. 

For small plantations of a few acres on small estates, 
the best way is to buy the plants from Nursery-men : but 
for large estates, there should be a Nursery of from one 
to fiye acres ; the plants from the Seminary to be planted 
in lines a foot apart, and after standing two years, to be 
transplanted into lines at two feet apart, and one foot in 
the line, and there remain imtU the Spruce Firs are two 
feet high, all the rest will be larger; they will be good 
stiff plants, well rooted, whose leading shoots will be out 
of the reach of hares, nor can grass or weeds iivjure such 
a plantation. There should be lines of various species 
planted for the express purpose of budding and grafting 
upon, as Weeping Ash, Intire Leaved, Manna Ash, &c.. 
Purple Beech, Lucomb Oaks, Variegated Sycamores, 
Chesnuts, &c., &c. There should be a waggon road to the 
centre of the Nursery for conveniency of drawing out the 
trees, and drawing in manure, if wanted, with room to 
turn round and come out. 



CHAP. III. 

OAK. 

QuercMS. Thirty varieties^ mostly Exotics ^ viz. Quercus 
Rubra, or Silveatris. 2nd Quercus Urbana. Srd Qu^ 
ercus Ilex. 4tth Quercus Suber, 8fc. 8fc. 

THE distance to be planted according to variety, from 
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twenty-five to sixty feet : he allows that forty y'earg may 
be gained in the growth of timber by judicious pruning 
and tillage : — Hedge-row planting is recommended. lie 
prefers upland grown Oak to that grown in vales for «hip 
building, and quotes Pliny, (in opposition to Lord Bacon,) 
who says, "Oaks grown in valleys are far more stat^y, 
tall, and spreading than those grown on mountains ; but 
the timber of the latter is far better and finer gramed, emi- 
sequently more durable.^' He allows a century diffidence 
in time of coming to maturity : — He recommends gcafting^ 
the narrow leaved English £lm upon Witch Hai^ : — He 
recommends trenching the ground previously to planting, 
and cautions against deep planting: — He dwells -mficlmp- 
on being careful to plant all trees to the same aspect, as 
they stood before removal, to which I ^say Fudge. I alwi^ 
look at the shape of my plant, and make it to face the west, 
with its back or round bend to the east He reconmiends 
never to fell timber in the flow of -sap, but in November, 
(there is a statute for peeling Oak, from the first of April, 
to the last of June,) and to let timber stand all summer* 
Copsing he allows to be done from every eleven to sixteen 
years : — ^He says French Oak bears no comparison ^th 
ours for strength, the cause is obvious ; which I think has 
been sufficiently elucidated -in the first chapter. He now 
converts the Oak into Shingles, Poles, Laths, Cooper's 
^are, Clapboards for wainscot, rooted out, he says, by 
the finef grained Spanish and Norway. But how can 
Spain produce finer grained in so warm a climate ? Do 
they make Clapboards of their "Cork Trees, or some other 
Oaks ? He now hits upon knees for ships, and the roots 
or huts for Cabinetwork; and 'I think more knee-timber 
might be got out of buts than -the heads of trees, much 
tougher and strongertiian the limbs of heads. 

{n July, 1823, there was an inquiry made by tbefH>rt 
Telegraph of Hampshire, what could be the cause of the 
Bojfal JViUi€$m outiwearing aUt)tber ships t)f her -date ? 
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She was built in 1719, broke up in 181S, in the 94th year of 
her age, when her floor timbers and first fattocks were as 
sound as ever. She was built at Portsmouth, and it is said 
^'Uiat nothing is wanting to make other ships aslong-lired^ 
but winter-falling and three or four years* seasoning of tin 
timber in the dock-yard ;" and that charing, liming, brining, 
steaming, boiling, and snail-creeping are totally out of the 
question. What they call ^^snail-creeping*' is gouging oat 
in crooked channels the surface of the timbers and planks, 
to let in air to a free circulation. 

The same paper of the 17th of January, 1814, says, ''The 
Montague was built in 1779, of winter-felled timber, and 
was at that moment bearing an Admiral's Flag on a foreign 
station." 

These hints put in practice would do away widi the dry- 
rot. It is my humble opinion, that the most probable 
cause of the durability of these ships, was their being built 
with well-ripened timber, from a calcarious soil, perhaps 
Sussex chalk. It is also my opinion, that Oak is nerer 
ripe until there be some visible, external sign, which is 
generally in that of a dead top. However, diere is not 
much dead-topped Oak to be seen now ; but our dock- 
yards are supplied with Oak that is not ripe. 

The same newspaper furnishes us with another proof 
of the scarcity of ship timber, not only for knees, but for 
other purposes ; viz. Mb. Sepino's plan of diagonally 
framing ships, adapted with a view to the consumption of 
a greater quantity of shorter timbers, than of those that are 
Gonyertible in the common way. 

I have read of m'ethods or schemes for training trees on 
purpose for knee-timber. . By die time that is realized, some 
happy genius may point out a mode of growing square trees ! 
This would save much in carriage, in hewing, sawing, ftc.^ 
As long as the Royal Forests remain open, and are a com- 
mon public pasturage, there will be a scarcity of knee-tim- 
ber, because every acorn that vegetates in glades and other 
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open places, is eaten up by the cattle. What timber grows 
in forestjBi; ba^S; fiprmig up. among thorps ;: consequently tbe 
trees 'cpilld form hq heads, until th^y had got abovethttr 
nnrsiBSi, j/e. tbe thorp?, which have nursed and. pruned the 
Oaka |o :^^ir own height. The said thorns are forest^tree 
pnln)&r$,; butMB.Poj^TEY gives cattle the credit of pniit- 
ingf: :Sboit-stemmed trees have always the largest heads, 
and the largest heads produce most crooked timber. . It is 
then(ttiire of Oak to form its head into lateral branches at 
three or four feet high, when it stands singly by itself. JLet 
us suppose now, one part of a forest of fifty or a hundred 
acres fenced in, without any roads intersecting \% all tbe 
bushes cut dowD and carried off, and left fifteen .or twenty 
years : I know by experience, that there will be plenty of 
fine Seedling Oaks all over the plains and glades : — at this 
time; copse them by thinning, and shut them up ten years 
more, and then admit the cattle, and let another thinning be 
repeated. The fence should be five feet ditch and bank, 
bearded with the bushes that have been cleared off; then 
plant Thorn-hedges. Thus the plains and glades will bare 
enough of single trees for knee-timber, and the thickets for 
plank-logs, &c. However, to expedite with more certaintj 
the cropping for cover, I would hiave acorns dibbled in, 
about three feet apart. They may be put in, any of the 
winter months ; and you must be careful not to put them in 
too deep ; if they are out of the sight of pheasants, th^ ars 
deep enough. Had Mr. Evelyn been properly attended 
to, diere would now have been an abundance of well-ripen* 
ed timber, fit for every necessary scantling in a ship, as he 
wrote his Silva in 1662, viz. 162 years since. 

Lord Bacon's opinion with respect to the quality of 
Oak, was in fav6ur of that of free or quick growth, sndi 
as grows- in Vales, Forest of Dean, and Wilds of Sussex. 
Mr. EvELt'N's opinion was in favour of Oak grown on 
upland open ground 

Tbe following anecdote corroborates Mr. £vejlyn*s 
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opinion. ^^ A ship owner bespoke a vessel of a ship buUder 
on the Sussex Coast In two or three years^ the Testfel 
became so crazy, as not to be sea-worthy. The owner 
threatened the builder with an action at law ; but they 
a^eed to an arbitration, and the sides-men agreed that no 
fault attached to the builder. The true cause was in the 
timb^, a great proportion of it being of Stanstead Oak^ 
which was too good or hard for the other part that was of 
quicker growth.** 

MabshaxjLi estimates that to build a Seventy-four Gun- 
Ship, requires three thousand load, and allowing for waste, 
there must be nearly two hundred trees, of one hundred 
feet each ; and above forty such trees on an acre would 
clear fifty such acres. 



CHAP. IV. 

VLMUSj the Elm. Eleven varieties^ Jive of ikem 

Indigenous, 

ELM S , he says, are of four or fire varieties ; viz. Moun- 
tain £lm; it has small leaves. Second French Elm^ 
which has broad, smoodi leaves. It will grow in marshy 
land to an hundred feet high. Both sorts are raised by 
Suckers and Cuttings, in March, when the Sap begins to 
rise. He recommends them for Avenues and Clumps, at 
ten or twelve feet distance ; also for Hedge-rows. The 
third sort he calls Witch Hazel. He is under the neces- 
sity of going into Spain for Vistas and Elm Walks. This 
very work of his has caused some hundreds to rise in 
England. He doubts whether they are Indigenous or not, 
as he never had semi any north of Stamford. He supposes 
they came from Lombardy. He recommends Close Prun- 
ing in preference to leaving Stumps a foot long. Cattle 
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are particularly foud of the green leaves and youug shooto. 
The time of felling is November. He says he has grafted 
Elms. 

It is very, common to graft the Narrow-leaved English 
Elm, upon the Broad-leaved English Elm, in Yorkshire. 
I believe there is no other advantage in Grafting, besides 
that of propagating the variety, in preference to keeping 
Stools. For Laying in the south, they are all raised by 
Suckers, and this is what Mr. Evelyn calls the Moun- 
tain Elm. It is the Elm that composes all the grand 
Elm Groves and Avenues in this Kingdom. 

Ulmus SativOy or Narrow-leaved English Elm. It may 
be known by its Bark, the young shoots being like com- 
man Mapple, of a Cork-like appearsince. 

His French Elm is the Ulmus HoUandica, or Dutch 
Elm ; and is the very worst sort we have. It will out- 
grow all the other sorts ; it is very coarse, and apt to be 
colty. I measured one that was blown down at Warwrick 
Priory, one hundred and eleven feet long, and twenty- 
three feet in circumference, at four feet from root. The 
Witch Elm in Sir Walter Baggot's Park, Stafford- 
shire, fallen in 1674, The weight of the Top, Lop, and 
Shank, i^ ninety-seven tons. ("See Moses CooTCs Preface 
to his Treatise on Forest Trees, with an Experiment on 
Pruning J Printed 1724 J It must have been Dutch 

Ehn. 

. Mr. Evelyn's Witch Hazel is the Ulmus Campestris 
Glabra, of Herts and Essex. It makes a beautifiil tree^ 
the shpots of which hang pendent, as the Weeping Willow. 
There are some at Mr. Plumer's, Blakes-ware, at Long- 
Haddom, Herts ; at Kelveden, in Essex ; and from Horn- 
don, in Essex, to White Elm Parish, in Suffolk, for the 
space of nearly sixty miles, the fences are chiefly formed of 
this Small-leaved Elm ; and I am inclinable to think, that 
they are natives of this district ; hence their name, Witcb, 
alias Wych Ehn, from White Elm Parish. 
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Vlmus Scabra, or Yorkshire Elm^ is the Broad-leaved 
English Elm. It produces plenty of Seed, that hang 
something like Hops. It is a free grower, and makes 
rigorous but straggling shoots ; therefore not so fit for 
ornamental planting, as for woods and grores. 

Orand Arenues of the Narrow-leared English Elms 
may be seen in most of the southern Counties, as in 
Windsor Great Park ; at Gramby ; Lord Grimston's, near 
St. Albans ; and at Knowle, near Seven Oaks, Kent. At 
Strathfieldsay, in Hampshire, Duke of Wellington's, there 
is an Arenue a mile long, and sixty feet wide ; the branches 
of the trees meet; they stand forty feet asunder, in lines; 
the stems of which measure at four feet high, from ten to 
fourteen feet in circumference. At Stanstead, Sussex, there 
is an Ayenne which was planted in Quincunx order, in the 
year 1690. The trees are forty-five feet apart, every way. 
I felled three of them, in 1810, and sold them, as under. 

£. 8, d. 

A55feet, at 3*. 6rf. per foot 79 12 6 

254 yards of Bark 6 7 6 

3i Cord of Wood 3 13 6 

160 Bavins 12 6 



Total, £90 16 



These Elms were twelve feet in circumference. Elm 
Bark half pride of Oak Bark. 
Just by is an Elm Grove from eighty to ninety feet 
high, in rows twelve feet asunder, and twenty-one feet 
apart in each row. The circumference of the trees in the 
interior part of the Grove, is eight feet, and the outside 
trees twelve feet ; one is fourteen feet, and all girt at four 
feet from the ground ; so they will average ten feet in cir- 
cumference, or one hundred and twenty cubic feet, and 
fifty-seven trees per acre, or six thousand eight hundred 
and forty feet of round timber per acre. These trees were 
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one hundred and twenty years old, and jast ripe. Fire of 
these Elms were cut at same time, ris. 

£. 9. d. 

255 feet, at A0. per foot 61 

2 Load and 9!7 yards of Barkf 4 18 



Total £55 18 



Here is Sixpence per foot diflTerence in value between 
Grove-grown and single trees, or Ayenue trees. 

In order that any Englishman may make himself ac- 
quainted with this Elm, I shall enumerate some place*, 
where I have measured them from ten to sixteen feet in 
circumference, always taken at four feet above ground; 
at Hyde-Park, and Sweakly, Middlesex; Windsor Little 
Park : Hampton Court; Reygate, and Roehampton, Sur- 
ry ; Moore Park, Hertfordshire ; Moore Place, Haddom, 
Herts ; Bullstrode Park, in Bucks ; at Wilton-House, Sa- 
lisbury Close, and Longleat, Wilts; Sherbum, Dorset;,- 
Exeter Castle Hill, and Lord Fortescue's, North Devon; 
Mount Edgecomb, Cornwall; Warwick Park; Blenheim 
Park, Oxfordshire ; Fawsley, North Hants ; at Guist, 
and Mr. Fuller's, near Stratton ; St. Michael, in Norfolk ; 
at Nostall Hall, near Pontefract, Yorkshire; and at 
Chatsworth, in Derbyshire. 

Narrow-leaved English Elms abhor clays, and all moist 
soils. I saw a line of them at Beauley Abbey, in Hamp- 
aUrt, fifity or sixty feet high, not more than four or fire 
feet in circumference ; all hollow irom the root to the tap, 
at if they had been bored for water pipes. They grew ott 
a sandy, marly, wet, heathy soil. 
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CHAP. V. 
FAGUS, w Beech Tree. 

THERE are two sorts, the Bladi and the White. The 
White is best, aad grows to a most stately tree. It makes 
the best of fuel, and is good for little else. (Quere.) It 
is so very subjeet to the worm, that, except, when it is 
always under water, it bears pruning well. It soon heals, 
and is not subject to sprout out in the stem. 

I know of no botanical distinctions between the White 
and the Black Beech, nor do I think the Black any yariety, 
but casual, as I never met with five trees of the Black 
Beech on any estate. They are raised by seeds only, and 
delight in dry land, particularly the Chiltem Chalk Hills. 
One bushel of Seed weighs 34lbs, if upheaped, and con- 
tains 5B656 Seeds. 

Mr. Pontet has given an engraved plate of a very 
handsome Beech, as a frontispiece to his Forest Pruner. 
But his detailed account is not only incorrect, but mis- 
chievous in its tendency. If Mr. Pontey were to live 
for a century or two longer, retain his improved faculties, 
and have a sufficient number of trees to practise upon, and 
spend his whole time amongst them, and they should be 
no more than fif^ feet apart, I say, then he could not 
produce one lik^ it; nor were it ever pruned, it would 
be impossibly to raise such a Beech by art, any other way 
than in cono^ with others in thick groves, the shoots, 
b^ng too delieate to be kept as a leader to single trees, 
Mst. PoNTBY mty find thousands in Sussex, as clean as 
his W0bun Bee^ an4 much larger. 

h0nt> SoAR90]t«U€^H, froan ib» year 168Q to 1690, had 
an Avenue cut thrmigfa Stteatead Forest, in Sussex ; and 
witlkin the Park, oq each side 0f the entrance of the Ave^ 
Mbe^ there nvere about tea acres planted with Beech, 
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which is now a Grove from eighty to ninety feet high, 
with clean stems from thirty to sixty feet, and from eight 
to fourteen feet in circumference, at four feet above ground. 

The Wobum Beech is eleven feet in circumference, at 
four feet high, and seventy-five high to the top shoots. 
Now take half of eleven feet, as a mean will be sixty-six 
inches, one-fourth of which is sixteen and a quarter ; then 
by the slide-rule, 75 x 16J gives 138 feet, to which add 
28 feet, that is ^ of 138, gives 166 feet of round timber. 

I know by experience, that this is a good mode of ascer- 
taining the contents of standing trees, let the height and 
head be what they may; and the fifth to be added is for the 
swell below the girting place, and the parabolic form above, 
that all trees naturally grow to. 

I cut a Beech Tree down in the said Park, the stem of 
which was only four feet high, and branched into three 
limbs, the contents of them was 

£. 8. d, 

A57i feet, sold at 2s per foot 45 15 

3i Cord of Wood 3 13 6 

150 Faggots 1 11 6 



Total, £bl 



This proves, I think, that branches and leaves are not 
robbers, but caterers. Nor is there a single headed clear 
stemmed tree in England, of any kind, that has so mueli 
timber in it at one measurement, without limbs or head. 

Now, as to my opinion, that the Wobum Beech nerer 
was trained by art, — On Stanstead Estate, is a Beech- 
Wood, called Buster Hanger, now sixty years old, that 
never was pruned, and is now eighty feet high, viz. fifty 
feet naked, and thirty feet tops. In the lower side of the 
Wood, are five trees as straight as the one in question, 
which I cleared and marked. Now, should Mr. Way 
attend to them, and keep them clear, by occasionally 
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ordering encroachers to be remoTed, people might say, in 
his Grandson's days, that his Grandfather paid much at- 
tention in having them cleared, even to twenty yards round 
each ; but it would be presumption, and a risk of their 
veracity, to say, that he pruned them, as the old Wood- 
wards there, told me, ^'that they had never heard of prun- 
ing until I introduced if 

. There are Beeches in Stanstead Park (as high as) twen- 
ty-one feet in circumference. 

. In Moore Park, twelve feet, with heads one hundred and 
eighty feet diameter. In Ashridge Park, as good as at 
Stanstead, in Hertfordshire. In Knowle Park, Kent, 
twenty-three feet in circumference, one hundred and ten 
feet high, and one hundred and ten feet diameter. This 
is what I call natural growth, feathered down as low as 
the teeth of cattle will admit. They look well in Avenues 
and single trees, in Parks, or in Lawns ; the Wobum 
Beech pleases and looks grand, when seen, because it 
cannot be seen at a distance, being surrounded by other 
trees. Suppose such a tree to stand on a Lawn, in a 
Park, how would it harmonize with the picturesque scenery 
. about it ! Set an artist to paint such a tree in the centre 
of the ground, from the point of view he has chosen for 
his landscape, and all the time he has it before him, there 
will be some floating ideas of a Water-Spout at Sea, or 
an immense long stemmed Mushroom. It is properly 
a Grove tree of the first rate, and there let it bide until 
its head be blown off, which is likely enough in ten or 
fifteen years, as the Wood-Peckers have bored it, at about 
thirty feet high ; and they never bore a sound tree. 
There is a purple or copper-coloured variety. 
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C HAP. VI. 
CARPINUS OSTRYSy or Hornbeam. 

IT is fit for little but fuel and Hedge-Screens : — M,M» 
Evelyn. It is handsome with Thorns and Maple, in 
Forest scenery, variegated with Holly. It is very hard 
wood, and I believe it to be the Forester's Black Beech. 
It may be had at most Nurseries. There is a very pretty 
variety, the leaves of which are scalloped on the edges. 
It is called Hop Hornbeam, from its Seeds hanging in 
teguments, something like Hops. It is a Shrubbery and 
Lawn Plant. 



C HAP. VII. 
FRAXINUS, or Ash. 

THE Keys may be sown with Com. As they lie one 
year in the ground, they will come up the spring after the 
Com is harvested, and all that are intended for the Nurse- 
ry, should be drawn out at two years old, to get rid of the 
Tap.root ; it is a bad neighbour to Corn-fields, by reason 
of its numerous and far-spreading roots. It is excellent 
fuel, green or dry. 

I had one Ash tree cut at Stanstead, which measured 

as under: 

(Stem 9 X 35}=78 

\Main Limb.... 16x22 zziB 

FRAXINUS EXCELSIOR < 1 Length of do. 6x 15izzlO 

I Other Limbs....lS x 12|=19i 
\Re8t 48x10 =z33 

Total Feet 193i 

Sold 198i Feety at is. per Foot, £29 10 6 
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This is another proof against Mr. Pontey's idea, that 
single stemmed trees will increase the general weight of 
timber sooner than forked trees. (See his Work^ page 
152.y 

Moses Cooker on Forest Trees, gives us the dimen- 
sions of one grown at Cashioberry, with a clean stem 
fifty-eight feet, and six feet eirenmference in the middle, 
(by Slide-rule 180 feet,) without any of head. 

We allow the Oak to be the king of the Forest ; the 
Ancient Greeks, I belieye, allowed the Ash that honour. 
Their mountains abound with Marble and other Lime- 
stone, consequently the soil is of a strong, dry, calcarious 
mixture, which Ash delights in. Their Sceptres and 
Spears were of Ash. 

''Thus fell proud Ilion's bulwarks, tow'rs, and spires, 
Then Troy, though rais'd by Neptune, sunk in fires, 
So when an aged Ash, whose honours rise 
From some steep mountain, towering to the skies, 
With many an Axe, the shouting swains is plied ; 
I Fierce they repeat the strokes from ev'ry side : 

The tali tree trembling, as the strokes go round. 
Bows the high head, and nods at ev'ry wound. 
At last quite vanquish'd, with a dreadful peal. 
In one loud groan, rolls crashing down the vale 
Headlong with half the shatter'd mountain, dies, 
Stretch 'd out its huge length, th* unmeasured ruin lies.*' 

(See Virgil and Hemer^e Poems.) 

Mr. Ley, in his Land-Steward, says, ^^That no land is 
more proper for Ash, than swampy, boggy soils, that 
cannot be drained so as to grow grass, or com.'' I know 
such places are good for growing Ash Poles, to be cut 
from twelve to twenty years old; but after that, they soon 
getfiill of morbid knots. 

There are Ashes of the first rate in Blemheim Park, 
Oxfordshire ; Hagley Park, Worcestershire, one hundred 
feet high ; at Fawsley, North Hants, fourteen feet circum- 
ference, and from eighty to one hundred feet high ; in More- 

F. 
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Parky Hertey twelire feet circamfereace) and one hundred 
feetlki^; iU Guitst, Norfolk^ of the first rate; Biidiop 
AaklaHd Park^ in the Cojuntj of Durham, first rate; al 
Chatsworth, Derbyshire, first rate ; at Sir William Strick- 
land's^ neiar Bridliligt<m) Yorkshire^ It is not generally 
known^ I believe, that between Scarbro' and York are 
fortjr miles of Chalk^Land, like unto die Southern 
Counties, only the Chalk is harder. At Fonthill, Wilts^ 
is a noble Avenue of Ashes, one of which measi&red 
eleven and a half feet in cireumference; at Lon^eat, 
Wilts, are many of £rom nine to twelve feet circum- 
ferebce, and fifty feet stem; in Wobum Park, is a line of 
Ashes seventy-five feet ap<art, their heads meet, and! 
sured some from ten to thirteen feet circumference. 

^^ Plenty pUnt:, ^nt, m^friendi^ pUra^ hut n^ in 6«^t." 



CHAP. VIII. 
FAGUS CASTANEA, or Spanish Ckesnut. 

THE Plants do not like to be removed, on account of 
the tap-roots. He has not done justice to this Plant, for 
it is preferable to Oak, either in buildings, or fences, 
^and particularly for Park Pales. It is raised by Seed, 
UDPd is as patient of being transplanted, as the Oak, vrfaen 
|in>parljr managed m the Nursery, by not being allowed 
to siEBd tti«pe than two siMamers in one place. 

Mr. Marshsll's Rural Economy of Southern Counties, 
tsro Yelumes, ptinled 1798, sajrs, ^^ThaA Spanish Ches- 
nut is allowed to be the best of Underwood, or Hop^poles, 
if planted one thousand one hundred per acre, and produce 
fiv^ tht>ttsand Poles, worth iCTO, at ten years^ growth.'' 
Tfe« Kestisfa men are excellent managers of Coppice- 
W^sodS) netw allowing any vacancies to remain in then, 
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without filling np with young Plants ; and some are so 
nice as to dig and clean their Coppices. 

The Author of American Hnsbandrj, two Vols. 1T75, 
says, ^^That it grows in swamps, from nine to tweWe feet 
circumference, and sixty feet clean stem.*' I used to mix 
them in planting for Mr. Brown, of Frampton, Dorset, 
and found they always took the lead of most other Plants ; 
nor is there any deciduous Forest trees so prone to run 
up with a leading shoot, the Larch eitcepted. 

Mr. Pontey should have chosen this instead of Beech, 
for training. 

Lieut. Col. Emmeric, Deputy Surveyor General of 
the Royal Forests, Chases, and Parks, published a small 
Octavo Volume, in 1T85, wherein, he says, **That the 
Spanish Chesnut Tree is not a Forest Tree.'' At Mount 
Edgecpmb is one, whose clean stem is thirty feet high, 
and twelve feet circumference, which proves it is not a 
Shrub. In the Bishop of Durham's Park, I measured to 
ten and eleven feet eircuniference. In Beechworth Park, 
near Dorking, Surry, are many ; one of them eighteen feet 
circumference, and ninety feet high. In Lord Egremonf s 
Park, Petworth, Sussex, there is one sixteen feet in cir- 
cumference. In Cowdery Park, is an Avenue of them, 
monsters, twenty to thirty feet in circumferMiee, all Pol- 
lards. When I was there, the poor people from Midhorst, 
were carrying away the Nuts by saoks^fnll, in 1815. 
In Casbioberry Park, going up on the left of the Grand 
Junction-Canal, is an extensive grove of the first-rate 
trees :^^ Also at Studley Royal, near Ripon. There* 
are some by the Road side M^ Rusforth-Hall, between 
Bing^ey and Keighley, YoriLshire y twelve feet circumfer- 
ence, and sixty feet high, with a clean stMn, twenty-five 
feet diameter of head thirty feet. 

Mscultis Hippocastanum, or Common Horse Chesnut. 
It is one of our first-rjate trees for ornament in Parks, and 
for Shade in Cattle- Pastures. It is of quick growth ;^ 
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the wood is white, but of little value, except for Tnmet9 
and Carvers. I was offered four shillings per foot, for 
a tree, in Buckinghamshire, by a Carver, for Pictnre 
Frames. He said it was mild to work, and never warped. 
This tree will grow to as large a size as any variety we 
have. 



CHAP. IX. 

JUGLANS REGIA, or Common Walnut Tree. 

Five Varieties, 

IT is very tenacious of being removed, on account of 
its tap-root. A Walnut planted the same instant a tree of 
ten years' growth is transplanted. Dr. Hunter, says, 
"That the Seedling will overtake the Transplanted tree." 
But he does not say how soon. They delight in a dry 
loam. For Avenues and Hedge-rows, they should be 
planted forty feet distance from tree to tree. The thin- 
shelled Double Nut is best for eating, but the small hard 
Nut tree is best for timber. I planted ten Walnut trees 
on the east side of Stanstead Gardens, in 1812, and in the 
second year after, they made shoots from three to six feet 
long. I have my doubts if ever Seedlings do so much. 
The timber is generally used by Chair and Cabinet Makers. 
It sells about the same price as Oak ; but during the last 
war, the demand was so great, that it got up to six shil- 
lings per foot, for Gun-stocks, which tempted people to 
make sad destruction amongst the trees all over the Kin§^- 
dom. B. Way, Esq. had one so large, that he told me 
he had been offered one hundred pounds for it. 

For further information, I refer the curious to Willi- 
am Ellis' Work on Timber Trees, Printed 1742. 

Emmeric's Work, Printed 1789, admits this as a For- 
est tree. 
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Cook, on Timber, Printed 1724, recommends Budding. 
I suppose, he means the Double-shelled Nut should be 
Budded upon stocks of the Small Hard-shelled Walnut 
tree. 

Some people prefer the Pulp of the Ripe Nut for Catsup, 
to that of the Green Nut. It is less trouble, and there is 
no loss of fruit : — thus extracted. When the Nuts are got 
out of Outer Coat or Pulp, put the Pulp together two or 
three days, then put them into a sack or bag, and press 
them over a pail, or bucket, or bowl. One bushel will 
produce four or five gallons of liquor, which is to be boil- 
ed and spiced as is usually done for other Catsup. 



CHAP. X. 

SORBUS AUCUPARIA, or Mountain Ash, 

or Wig gin, 

IT is classed with the Wild Cherry. (This Chapter 
leads to nothing. But as I profess to follow my pattern, 
and add something to each chapter, by way of an Appen- 
dix, it was necessary that I did not drop this link.) It is 
handsome in Shrubberries, and in Hedges, and we hare no 
better Copse Wood. There is one like it in wood, but 
different in leaf; that is the Sorbus Hybrida, There is 
a beautiful variety of Sorb, which grows in Lord Shef- 
field's Woods, and an old Plant, like an Apple-tree, with 
Maple, or Liquid-amber leaves, stands near the water in 
Shefiield-Place Park, Sussex. There is another in 
Hawkswood-Hedge, belonging to Benjamin Way, of 
Denham, Bucks, Esq. 

I was at Arundel Castle, in 1806, where the Gardener 
shewed me a Pear tree by the side of the Entrance Road 
in Castle Garth, with three Grafts putin at about eight feet 
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high, that had shot up three feet. That summ^, ha said, 
the people used to get the Pears. And in hopes of get- 
ting leave to grub it up, he told the Duke, that it was 
no Service. The Duke replied, "I'll make it a Ser- 
vice.'' I smiled, and told him, that his master was Pru- 
ning, when he gave the order for Grafting, as the Moun- 
tain Ash is a species of Service. I have one at Oldfield, 
growing in my Paddock, twenty-five feet high, heads 
diameter twenty feet stems, for it has two, which are 
ten feet each, and each forty-two inches in circumference; 
or measured together, sixty-seven inches. 

The Wild Cherry Tree is principally used by Chair- 
makers ; it grows to a stately tree, and I consider it in 
Plantations, as a Nurse; in Woods, as a Weed; in Cop- 
pices, it may be like the Birch and Hornbeam, viz. better 
than a bare place. 



CHAP. XI. 
A CER CAMPESTRE, or Common English Maple. 

IT is raised from Seeds, and valued (for its timber is 
curiously dappled, or marbled,) both by Turners, ud 
Cabinet-makers. He might have added by Musical In. 
strument makers. It is a good CoppiccTWOod, andadmir- 
able, mixed with Thorns, where gentlemen introduce 
Wildcmess-like, Forest Scenery. 

There are ten other varieties, as Striped, Scarlet, Sngmr, 
Ash-leaved, Striped Bark, Italian, Montpelier, Cretan, 
and Cut-leaved. Are there any more of them ? 
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CHAP. XII. 



A CER MAJOR, or Sfcamore. 

THIS Chapter is not worth transcribing. It is known 
in the Nordiem Counties by die name of Plane Tree, and 
is worth in these Manufacturing Counties, as much as Oak. 
When large enough for Calico Printing Blocks, it is worth 
six shillings p^ loot, on account of its hard stiff shoots. 
When young in spring, weathering all winds, either sea- 
breezes, or breezes on mountains, renders it the most 
valuable tree we have to plant in such exposed situations. 
Also for Screens on the west side of other Plantations. 

There are some first-rate trees in Knowle-Park, be- 
longing to the Duke of Dorset ; and at Lord Northesk's, 
at Harrow on the Hill, Middlesex, there is a Grove of 
them, one hundred feet high, straight and clean stems, 
from sixty to seventy feet high. They abhor a wet situa- 
tion. I have one that became my property by destroying 
an old crooked fence, and nmking a straight one, giving 
and taking land with my neighbour, in exchange. In 
levelling ^ke ground, more water has flowed to its roots 
tb«n iraual, uid It skkened. Not a root of it has been 
disturbed; no earth added, or taken from it. It was so 
weak last spring, tiiat only part of its buds produced leaves; 
and I expect it will die this winter. It was at the time 
of die exehsuige, three years ago, a vigorous Plant, whose 
stem was nineteen iBclies in circunfeivnce. 

Sinee writing the aibove, there has been an Eruption of 
CroW'Hill Bog, and the Tan or Ooze therefrom killed 
Many Sycamores, fcom forty to fifty feet high, in the vale, 
at Ponden, merely by drenching t£e ground a few days. 
The water t^at killed mine, was of a cankery nature, as if 
from 4K>g, or coal. 

Th^e is one in the ^dose of Rochester Cathedral, 
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that was, iu 1817, ten feet in circumference, at four feet 

high. 

In order to save troublesome repetitions, and at the 
same time, that it may be understood what I mean by rates, 
see the following table, viz. 

1*^. Rate^ 9 to 16 feet in circumference of Stem. 
2nd. Rate, 6 to 9 do. do. do. 

Srd, RatCy S to 6 do. do. do. 

All trees under three feet in circumference are termed 
Carpenter'* % Ware; and all trees measuring nwre 
tlian sixteen feet y are Monsters. 

N. B. Always measure at four feet above grouiid, or 
nearest small place to that. 



CHAP. XIII. 
TILIA, LINDEN, or Lime Tree. 

ITS timber is not subject to the worm. It may be ]»a- 
pagated by Cuttings, Layers, and Seeds. It bears pruning 
well, and should be planted in walks, from eighteen to 
twenty-five feet apart, in lines. It is good Aiel. How far 
it is good fiiel, when dry, I am ignorant ; but I know it 
is hardly possible to bum it green, i. e. when fresh cut. 

There are six varieties, viz., Common ; Red Twigged; 
Small-leaved; Broad-leaved; Hoary-leaved; and White 
Lime Tree. 

It is very singular, that a kind of tongue comes with tbe 
leaf that is fixed on the Midrib, on the back of the leaves, 
which produces the bloom. All the Genus of Ferns pn^ 
duce their bloom on back of the leaves, as do t}ie. 
Aculeatusy Prickle Box, or Butcher's B' 
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a single red berry in the autnmn. Mr. Farey's Derby- 
shire Survey gives a list of fine Avenues of Lime Trees, 
and informs us, that the Earl of Chesterfield's Library is 
fitted up with the Lime Wood that grew in the Park. 
He says, it is very handsome. .In Blenheim Park, are. 
first-rate Lime Trees. In the close of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, is one, which I measured in 1817, it was then 
nine feet in circumference. At Chatsworth, Derbyshire ; 
at Longleat, Wiltshire, in a g^ove, one hundred feet 
high, of a clear stem, sixty feet, and ten feet cir- 
cumference. In Cashioberry, Park is an Avenue; and 
at Ashridge Park, they are seventy feet high, and twelve 
feet in circumference ; and in More Park, are Lime Trees, 
with six feet stems, and twenty feet circumference, with 
heads one hundred feet diameter. In Lord Carlile's Park, 
are two Avenues, one hundred feet high, intersecting each 
other at right angles, and dividing the Park into four, in 
the centre is an obelisk, one hundred feet high, and one 
of these Avenues crosses a swamp, in which the Limes do 
not thrive. Now, had there been a good drain laid the 
width of the Avenue, i. e. across, and a few pounds laid 
out in raising the ground, prior to planting, the 
Park Scenery would have been infinitely handsomer. 
At Rushforth Hall, by the road side, between Bingley 
and Keighley, is a Lime Tree, seventy feet high, and four- 
teen in circumference. In a meadow at the same place, is 
another, whose head is seventy feet high and wide, stem 
seven feet, and it is twenty-two feet and a half in circum- 
ference. N. B. This is the smallest part of seven feet 
stem. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

POP UL US, or Poplar 

IT is propagated by Suckers, Cuttings, and Traucheong, 
ten feet long, and let two feet into the ground. Tbe Ita- 
lian Black Poplar bears pollarding ; the White iviU not : 
but the Laterals may be pruned off, though some say^ No^ 

The Abele and Asp have a place here, and. require the 
same culture. Abele was brought from Holland; all of 
which make good boards for dry situations. Caaadiaii 
Black Poplar does well in the Cheshire Marls and Stronig 
Loams. There are twelve yarieties, viz. 

\st. The Common White Poplar. It is mere like the 
Black than any of the other Poplars, yet it is easily dis- 
tinguished from it, by its silvery bark in winter, and lift- 
er-coloured softer leaves, in summer. They gromr to a 
large size, but should never be allowed to exceed sis, or 
seven feet in circumference, if profit is your object ; for 
at that size, they are at their consistence, and after thju^ 
all the interior begins to be Porotis, (which in Oak and 
Spamsh Chesnut Trees, would be called Heart.) Tlrna il 
is with all the Whit^ Woods. 

2nd. The Black Poplar of Italy. Itseemsitwasfcjiows 
by EvELXN, and I believe it is the best of all the twelYe, 
tfce Arbele excepted; yet strange to relate, I never meat 
with ooe old Tree. The largest I know of, are ajt FQf4- 
Hill Castle, near the Chiviot Hills, in Northumbe]:landy 
and on the bank of the River, at Keighley. The leaves 
are dark and glossy, and the young shoots very dark. 

Srd. The Trembling Poplar, or Aspen Tree. It is 
known by its small, round, shining, scalloped leaves, 
which are always tremulous. It is more subject to throw 
up Suckers from the roots than any other Poplar ; and the 
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leaves of suck Suckers are yery like to the Arbele the first 
year, after they assume their natural form. 

4M. The Arbeei Popmlus Var. Nwea, or Great White 
Arbeel Tree. No other tree that I am acquainted with 
^ows so fast as this ; its White-wood is more valuable 
than any oth^. It has a large dark green leaf, the under- 
side resemUes cotton, and is as white as silver; and so are 
the shoots, the first year. At Strathfleldsay, Chalfont- 
House, Bucks ; and at Kingston, Surry, are first-rate 
trees. At Longleat, are some, one hundred feet high, firom 
ten to twelve feet in circumference, with forty to sixty feet 
clean bole. At Knowle, I saw one, nine feet circumfer- 
ence, that had been felled and cross-cut. What a Car- 
penter would call the Sap, was about four inches thick, 
good, and in a state of consistence; and what he would 
term Heart, was spungy, and more like the inside of an 
ovei^own turnip, than any thing else I can compare it 
with. In Lord Fitz William's Park, at Wentworth House, 
I saw another of these overgrowths, down, and sawn a- 
cross; it was just the same as the Kentish one. This is 
the case with all the White-woods, when suffered to stand 
too long. (Hence the carpenter's idea of the Sap of old 
Ash, being better than the Heart.) In marshes and on 
banks of rivers, it will get to a state of consistence in forty 
or fifty years ; . but on champaign, dry situations it will re- 
quire from fifty to seventy years maturmg, and when sea- 
sonably felled, is good for any kind of building purposes, 
on fjEutns, particularly for doors and floors ; and in the 
large folding doors for bams, it is light and never warps.* 
These four sorts are indegenous, and the rest are exotics, 
more curious than useful. 



*Aheh derived its Etymologfy as follows: — First, AheUMtHm^ 
Genesis dOc. llr. Numbers 33c. 40v. 2Dd Samuel 20c. 14t. Hence 
AheU^ aKas jS%f#<tm-trood.-^Second, Chittim, see Numbers 34c. 24t. 
Jeremiah 2c. lOv. Ezekiel 27c. 6v. Hence Cftttrtm-ipood.— Third, 
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5th. Lombardy Poplar, well known in all towns and 
villas. 

6th. Balsam Poplar, or Common Tacamahac. 

7th. Heart Leaved do. 

Sth. Smooth Leaved. I dont know the 9th. 

Caralina Poplar is a very white tree, whose yoong 
shoots are fluted, by having three or four ribs on them, 
consequently the old bark upon the trunks is very turgid 
and rough. It will not grow so tall as the Lombardy, but 
makes the fullest spreading head of all I know ; and nuikes 
much litter in spring by falling of its flowers. At Mr. 
Baker's, near Hertford, is one, eighty feet high, and ten feet 
in circumference. There is another near Keigfaley, on the 
Colne road. The Canadian, Athenian, and Various- 
leaved, to me are Nondescripts. Mr. Evelyn has clas- 
sed the Tulip Tree with the Poplars, which are of the 
twenty-second class, and order Octandria. The Lirio- 
dendron Tulipiferaj belongs the thirteenth class, and or- 
der Polyginia. Don's Catalogue says, it is an exotic, 
brought from North America, in 1688. Its bloom is a 
perfect Tulip, its leaf, a perfect Saddle in miniature, its 



Exodus 25c. 10?. Shittim-wood. Numbers 26c. Iv. Joshua 2c. Ir. 
Daniel lie. 30?. Joel 3c. 18?. Micah 6c. 5v.~Fourth, KUtim^ 
Genesis lOc. 4?. 1st Chronicles Ic. 7?. 

Now these places were east of Jordon, on whose banks and in the 
plains, these Poplars grew. These plains joined the plains of Baby- 
lon ; and these plains of Babylon joined the plains of Nine?eh, soutli 
of which was built the City {iiArhela. Hence the Arbeel Poplar ^i«w 
on the plains of Nine?eh, and the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
And as most of our Poplars derive their names from the place or 
country from whence they are introduced into England, the most ap- 
propriate name for this, would be the Asyrian Poplar. 

Moses was no noyice, as no other tree could afford him such ample 
boards and staves, clear of knots, light and tough, and not subject ta 
warp or worm. The American Poplars grow under same latitudes as 
those of the east. 
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wood is well known to Cabinet-makers; it deserves a place 
in our Shrubberries and Woods. There is one at Lord 
Ilchester's, Melbury, Dorset, whose trunk is seven or 
eight feet in circumference. 



C HAP. XV. 

Quick Beam, Witchen Tree, Wild Sorb, or Black Ash. 

IT is literally the Mountain Ash, alias Wiggiu. fSee 
tenth chapter J 



CHAP. XVI. 

CORYLUS AVELLANA, or Common Hazel 

IT is a Coppice-wood, propagated by Seeds and Suck- 
ers,and used for fences, faggots, herdles, corves for coal- 
mines, hoops, &c. The Nuts are good to eat when 
blanched with warm water, as Walnuts and Almonds are. 
There are six other varieties, viz. White- Filbert, Red- 
Filbert, Cob-Nut, Clustered-Nut, American-Nut, and 
Turkey Hazel : all equally hard and fit for Coppices. 



CHAP. XVII. 



BE TULA, or Birch. 



IT is indigene of England, propagated by Suckers, and 
used as a Coppice. wood, and by Turners. It thrives in all 
situations, sandy or boggy. He treats of its being tapped 
for its Sap, to make Birch Beer, and Wine : — Of the cir- 
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culatlon of Sap, discovered by pruning: — That Sap rises 
in the wood, and not in the bark : — That the increase of 
wood is by the descent of Sap : — And that the bodies ^ 
Plants, as well as animals, are. nourished by a doable pa- 
bulum or food ; as water and air, both impregnated^ mix- 
ing and coalescing by mutual conversion, (error.) 

There are hints in this truly philosophical Chapter, 
that might be dilated to a Volume. 

Of this amphibious Plant, there are nine varieties, vis. 
the Common, Weeping, Poplar-leaved, Black, Paper, 
Soft, Tall, Smooth, and Hairy Birch. The wood of which 
is used generally for pot and glass- crates, and the spray 
or young shoots, for brooms, alias beesoms. It is but of 
moderate growth : the finest I ever saw, is at Watergate, 
the seat of George White Thomas, Esq. It is forty or 
fifty feet high, and well proportioned. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

ALNUS, or Alder. 

IT will grow in continual water and bogpsi, and is pro- 
pagated by Seeds and Tinincheons. It will lie long^ under 
water, but soon rots above ground. It is used for gun- 
powder, the bark for dyers, the poles for rafters, shoe- 
heels, and turnery- ware. 

Betula Alnus, There are eight varieties, viz. the Com- 
mon Alder, Cut-leaved, Notched-leaved, Glaucous-leaved, 
Elm-leaved, Curled-leaved, Oblong-leaved, Turkey, and 
Oval-leaved Turkey Alder. 

Dorsetshire Woodwards have the same adage applied to 
Alder Poles peeled for rafters, as those of Midland Coun- 
ties have for Willows and Poplars, viz. 

* 'Thatch me well aod keep me dry, 
•^And heart of Oak I will defy." 
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Tbii^ is truly an Aquatick, that will thrive when cou- 
stantly in water, (Poplars, Willows, and Oziers will not,) 
yet it eigoys a medium best. The finest Alder Tree I 
ever saw, is in the Bishop of Durham's Park, its trunk 
measured, in 1818, eleven feet in circumference ; it grew 
upon a swell, in a swamp ; and the .finest Poles I ever saw, 
grow in the bed of a brook, that is always dry in summer; 
they were from sixty to seventy feet high in 1815, growing 
in Arnold's Vale, below Sheffield Place, Sussex. Stakes 
of Alder will not stand twelve months ; nor will the timber 
do for Posts, or any thing else to be in contact with the 
ground ; except under water : nor will any of the White 
Woods. But they ought not to be rejected in toto, as 
they are useful for many other purposes, either in-doors 
or out; particularly linings for stone-carts, and wheel, 
barrows, that are in constant use: as being soft, they 
bruise, but do not split by stones being tumbled in. I bad 
a door made of Alder, for my Orchard, five years since ; 
also a light wicket^gate to a Field, and they are as sound 
as ever : they make better weather boards, than Elm or 
Beech, because they do not warp or cast. 



CHAP. XIX. 

SALIXj Ozier^ SaUaw or Withy ^ and Willow^ 

THEY are all propagated by Cuttings. The Ozier for 
Basket-makers. The Withy for thatching rods, fork, rake, 
and syihe handles. It affects dry as well as moist situa. 
tions. Its JuluSy or Palms, vulgarly Goslins, are very 
conspiettous in spring. Its leaves are like Plum-Tree 
leases; they are good to fill up vacancies in Copses, by 
putting in Truncheons. It makes the best of cutting boards 
fw S]^oe-B9tfdi:ers, and to clean knives upon; as the 
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Waiow, \¥hen free from knots, Yorkshire Saugh. 

Oziers do not love watery bogs, but dry banks of riireh 
and aites, (little islands in rivers.) They are raised by Cut- 
tings and Seeds, contained in their Juli, or Catkins. An 
acre worth to rent from ten to twenty pounds a year. 

Salix^ or Willow. Wliite and Black delight on the 
banks of rivers, provided they do not wet their toes. 
Shoots of three or four years' growth are to be cut to ten 
feet long, and let into the ground two feet deep, with a 
Crow-bar, on a bank, and their heads are out of harm^s way 
by cattle. Willow Tree boards, in 1700, were laid for 
floors. (See Ellis* Work on White- Woods J 

Salix Capriiiy or Common Black Sallow, is the York- 
shire Saugh, and South Counties' Grey Withy. There 
are many varieties, by reason of its propagating itself by 
Seeds, blowing about like Thistle-down; it has a leaf 
similar to Plum-Tree leaves, and of various colours, be-' 
ing always of the same colour as the young shoots, whe- 
ther green, black, or grey. It grows readily by Cuttings 
taken of two or three year-old shoots. (See Withy ab&ve.) 

It is the best Under- wood for Coppices, that w^e have. 
It makes good fences ; and sheep herdles made of it, wiO 
always last a year or two longer than those made of Hazel; 
and no soil or situation comes wrong to them, wet or dry. 

Salix Amygdalina, Almon, or Peach-leaved, is the 
most common, and generally known by the appellation of 
Huntingdonshire Willow; for which there has been a 
great demand for making Willow Hats, for Gentlemen's 
summer wear, split and worked the same as Straw for 
Bonnets. It grows to a large size. There is one by the 
Lodge of MOton House, Northamptonshire, seventy feei 
high, head sixty feet diameter, and stem thirteen feet cir- 
cumference. There is a Holt of this Willow, seventy feet 
high, in Cheshire, between the River Weaver and Man- 
chester Canal. 

Salix Alba, or White Willow. Mr. Farcy's Derby- 
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shire Report, says, ^Thillip Oell, Esq., of Gate-Honse, 
in Wirks worth, felled one of these, nine feet in circomfer- 
ence ; of which, he sold one hundred and fifty-six feetj at 
two shillings and six-pence per foot, amounting to nine- 
teen pounds ten shillings.^' 

Salix Lanata, or Downy-leaved, might very, properly 
be called Salix ArgentiOy or Silvery. It is of quicker 
growth than any other, and by far the handsomest ; its Sil- 
very foliage renders it very conspicuous, when agitated 
by wind. It is common in Southern Counties: there is 
a large tree of it by the Mill, at Peterborough. — Salix 
Protea. 

Salix Bahylonicay or Weeping Willow. It is handsome, 
and there are twenty-two other varieti^, which I think my 
readers will excuse me for omitting their names here. 

Salix ViminaliSy or Ozier, of which there may be as 
many varieties, as there are of the Withy and Willow. 

The sixteenth Volume of the Report of the Bath Agri- 
cultural Society, page 129, says, ^^Oziers for baskets 
should be very tough, and bleach well; they are sold by 
the ell»boop, which is three feet and nine inches in circum- 
ference of iron, tightly compressed in ; and eighty bundles, 
bolts, or hoops, make a load, worth from twelve to twenty 
pounds.^' The best land will produce a load per acre, of 
one year's shoots ; but half a load is not a bad crop*, on 
bad land. The expense of weeding, renewing, cutting, 
and bleaching, i. e. peeling, is about five pounds per acre, 
when the business is well done. 

The Red and the White Welch Willows are so bitter, 
that neither cattle nor rats will bite them ; they are of a 
bad colour when peeled. Autumn is the best season for 
planting, as the Cuttings will have got roots by Christmas. 

The twenty-third Volume of the Transactions of the 
Society, for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, 1805, says, ^^Seth Bull, of Ely, planted seven 
acres of fen land, in 1803 ; it was cast into beds, twelve 

H. 
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£Mt wida, wd raised eighteen inebes* In epri^i 19(N^' he 
plmted fourteen ^boasand per acre, of what ie edUM 

French New^fcind." Oaptdn Bull, planted, in 1801. 

;^. #. if. 

Cost per acre, for beds, , • Id d 

14000. 6eis, atone pound per 1000, • 14 

Planting, at three shillings per 1000, .^.mm 2 d 

Weeding twiee, .•..,,»•••.• 16* 

Total Expense, .1^28 IB 

Annual Expense, Rent, 10 

Weeding, 16 

parish Rates and Fences, ».m. 19 O 

Cutting the Rods, at three shillings per score ) i 4. a 

bundles of 45 inches Girt, ) 

Interest of Planting Expense, 1 9 O 

Annual filling up Caaualties, ,.« 6 

Total Expense, «£4 15 O 



<£. 9. d. 
Anmial Value. 160 Bundles of Rods, at 1#. 4<f....l0 Ijf* O 
Tetal Expense, • 4 16 O 



"f^^Vl^'^^^^^mrmm'^ 



Net Profit, df5 18 



If Peeled, tbe expense will be four pounds more, and 
tben it pajs very well, as the work is principally dono bj 
women and chOdren. 

The nineteenth Volume of the abore Work, saye, "Tho- 
mas Sellby, of Otfprd Castle, Kent, planted tweoty^^wf 
aerCA; twenty thousand Sets per acre, in rows, two lest 
apart, and one foot in the row, for which he paid, by cpa^ 
traet, for Sets find setting, fire pounds per apre ; aome 
of wbieb ia bog, sandy loam, and a reddish day, aulisQil 
itiff eUy^'' The dryest parts snceeeded h^t ; an4h^ msfh 
''AH wet^ hind, that ja worth bxvmf^ w worA dfawipf .'' 
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III the tirentieth Volume oi Ae same Work^ is «a m. 
eoimtof Mr« ShlrrteTs^ sev^ii and a half acre Salietaoi; 
first, well drained, and brought to a good tilth ; sown with 
tninipt, and as soon as thay were taken off in December, 
the land was again ]doughed, and planted with Withies, 
fire years old, at two shillings per thousand, for planting, 
only at eighteen inches intenrals, that ia, nineteen diou* 
sand three hundred and sixty Sets per acre; allowing 
six inches out of sixteen inch-lengdis, to stand above the 
ground ; that the young shoots may be out of the reach of 
grubs and slugs. It was hacked, hoed, and hand-weeded, 
during summer, which cost nine pounds. His old Salie^ 
torn brings him in eighteen pounds ten shillings per acre, 
net He sold twelye acres and a half, statute measure, 
of one year's shoots, for two hundred and twenty pounds. 
Willows, for making up deficiences, should be cut three 
feet long, that their tops may haye air. (Captain Head, 
near Haddington, Scotland J 

In the twenty-second Volume of the same Work. J. 
Arthur Borron, Esq., of Warrington, Lancashire, had 
thirty-four acres, trenched sixteen inches deep, and laid 
into beda, scTen feet and a half wide; and he planted in 
spring, e^teen thousand Sets per acre, statute measure. 
This is irrigated as water meadow, in dry seasons. 

The twenty-fourth Volume of ditto, gives a Suffolk Sa- 
lictnm of Mr. Wade's. 

Ploughing^, Harrowing, and Planting Sets, | o o a 
peracre, 3 

12000 Sets per acre, all butt-ends of shoots, ... 10 



^12 2 



Fifleen sens and a half, statate, cost ... .^187 11 e 



in a quantity of land, a man will do well to make a 
pxofit of ten pounds per acre ; for the plants are ^ery anb* 
jeet to the depredations of inseots. A brown bug atticks 
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them, and tlien a black caterpillar, which renders tlieiH 
crooked and short, so as to reduce them from ei^ht to two 
fecit. 

Willow Beds, in Hams, by the river side, at Frampton, 
Dorsetshire, is worth, for herdling, at three years old, 
twenty^two pounds per acre, statute measure. Their best 
Hazel Coppices, at eight years old, is only wortii ten 
guineas. Striping, or peeling, alias bleaching of Willows, 
is performed by women and children, having a beam fixed, 
or on legs at a convenient height, with holes bored with an 
inch auger; into which is put a stick, and its upper end is 
cleft, through which cleft, the Willows are drawn^ and 
that draws off the bark. It is very similar to drawing 
wheat straw, for what is called thatching reed. 



C HAP. XX. 

Quick-set Fences. 

w 

' OUR Plantations finished, and Forests adorned with a 
just variety ; but it is all in vain, without good fences. 

**P1ant fences, tbe plantations round about, 
And while yet young, be sure keep cattle out; 
Se?erest winters, scorching' sun infest, 
And sheep, goats, bullocks, all young plants molest. — 

Bane of all our hopeful timber.*' 



Hawthorn, Oxyacantha Vulgaris makes the best hedg- 
es. The berries should be pitted one year before sown; 
then taken up and sown in February ; and when three <Nr 
four years old, plant the best of them in two lines, a foot 
apart, and two plants to a foot in^ each line; then make 
dead hedges to protect them. He gives us a long detailed 
account of the great billing hedge making, in Northamp- 
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tonshire. It is unnecessary to get into their deep five feet 
double ditches ; also, avoid his other plan of bank, with- 
out ditch : they are both very good, but not well elucida- 
ted. He recommends Crab-tree, Oak, Pyracantha, Elder, 
and Furze for hedges ; and allows a load of Copse- wood 
to make thirty pole of hedge, upon the bank, or ten on 
level ground. Four-pence a rod for bank and ditch of 
three feet; plants and planting, four-pence; and two- 
pence for hedging on bank, or four-pence on ground. 




A. A. represents the surface of the ground. B. B. the 
width of the bank at bottom, six feet, and four and a half 
at c. c. One good clod set on edge, forms the face of the 
bank, on each side ; the middle is filled up at D. with turf 
and earth from E. E. which is called a floor-ditch ; and c. 
c. is called a foot-bank. There is a clod put along the 
foot or set-clod neatly, witli the turf downwards ; and the 
middle is filled, a little rounding, to allow for settling. 
There are two rows of Plants, twenty-five in each per 
rod. 

This was done when farm labourers worked for nine 
shiUings per week. I gave twelve shillings for each wag- 
gon-load of Coppice- wood; and twelve shillings for a 
waggon, three horses, a man, and a boy, for carriage six 
miles. 

Where I had only sheep to fence against, then the hedge 
was on bank, as c. o. And a load of wryce-wryth or hedge- 
wood, would make eighteen or nineteen rods of fence. 
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When there were other catde to fence against, then dM 
hedge was as £. F. Expense as follows :-r- 

BankiDgf per rod, 9 

50 Thorn Plants, per rod, 9 

Planting Thorns, 1 

Hedge-wood, 19 

Hedging,.. ••.. 3 



Total, when Hedge on one side only, £0 3 O 

Ditto, when Hedge on hoth sides, «£0 4 5 



f 



When the hedge was made on level ground, as at £. F., 
it took a load of wryth to do twelve or thirteen rods, sta- 
tute measure. 

X. #. if. 

Banking, 9 

Plants, , 9 

Planting, 1 

Wood, 1 10 

Hedging, 3 



4M 



Total, when Hedge on one side only, «f0 3 8 

Ditto, when Hedge on hoth sides, ....«£0 5 9 



N. B. Hedge on the bank, two feet high; and off the bank, 

three feet and a half high. 

When proper attention is paid after this, anodier dead 
hedge will rear the live fence, viz., keep the Plants clean, 
and shroud up the sides, not with shears, but a staff-hook, 
as per figure. 




The crooked blade A. to be made strong, with a soekel, 
into which, a handle, four or five feet long, is to be pat 
The crookedness of the blade prevents its turning in die 



hand : and with this, bf ginmng at the bottom of the hedge, 
and cutting upwards, one man will do more work, and 
with less exertion, than six men with shears, and better 
for the hedge. It naturally becomes wider at bottom, with 
a ridge at top, like a horse's mane, called a hog-mane ; 
here are but two sides to cut. In the old way, there are 
two sides ; with a flat top, worse than both sides. It re. 
slsts winds better, and never gets naked at the bottom, as 
the clipped hedge always does ; and so do the cut-plashed 
or laid-hedges. Whenever this hog-maned hedge be- 
comes too thick, then shrowd up one side close to the 
stems ; and in a year or two after, shrowd up the other 
side. 

This kind of foot-bank and floor-ditch, guarded as 
above, I have done some miles in length, on each side 
of a new turnpike road, which I made, in the parishes of 
Frampton, Stratton, and Bradford, fin Dorsetshire. But 
for the interior of Mr. Brown's estate, they use herdles 
for guard-fences, which are cheaplh* than stake and bound- 
dead hedges : they are pitched or set, staked and tied, for 
a penny per rod. N. B. The stakes pointing is included. 

Many plant their thorns on level ground, the expense, 
if the ground be properly trenched, six feet wide, and 
eighteen inches deep, will be as much as the Dorset foot- 
bank. There are many miles such, on Stanstead estate, 
with only a single line of Plants, twenty-five in a rod; and 
better fences this country cannot produce. 

In dry summers, the roots^are out of drought ; and in 
hard winters, not affected by frost. In any thin or weak 
place, instead of thrusting in bushes, which always make 
a bole, I used to have a rail, bored, at six inches intervals, 
with m inch aogtr, and then sawn or cleft; then common 
' be4gl»-stakes fitted to the auger-holes, and let into the 
gfo^nd, with % orowabar, from three to any number ren 
quire^f as per figure. 
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SCOTCH FENCE. 



It IB known there by the name of Scotch-fence. WtwB 
the rail is driven on to the stakes, it prevents sheep creep- 
ing^, at the same time, admits of lateral shoots, without in- 
terruption, and before it decays, it will be ^own into tbe 
hedge. 

In loamy, clayey, or swampy land, where ditches arc 
absolutely necessary, to take of the drain, as well as At 
surface water, and to elevate the thorn roots above anj 
stagnant water, set out your ditches to any width, at plea- 
sure, but always to the shape of an aquilateral triangle, 
and then the Tampering, or face of the bank, as well as Ae' 
ditches, will slope to an angle of for^-live degrees. 




Suppose 1. 1. to be the surface level. 2. 2. the width of 
the ditch, three feet; the bottom of the ditch at 8.; the face 
of the bank at 3. and 4. ^ is the new planted hedge. 
Now, should th.ere be a doubt aboat the hedge thriving, tm 
the top of the bank, in what was thrown out of the bottCMi 
of the ditch, throw all the turf into the interior of the bank, 
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and lay one row of plants at 5. with their tops cut off, and 
laid even with the face of the bank ; then go on to 6. and 
lay in another row of Plants, and proceed to 4. beating 
the whole face of the bank with the back of the spade, un- 
til it is as hard and smooth as a mud-floor. It will then 
stand, and keep clean, until the thorns have got aboTC the 
bank. 

There seems to be a great difference between the quan- 
tity of hedge, made with a load of wryth, in Dorsetshire, 
and one of Mr. Evelyn's, Northamptonshire hedges : but 
to those who are intimate with both, it proves the accuracy 
of that valuable author. A load of Northants-wood, grown 
on their rich land, is coarse, and will not go above one 
third so far as a load of the Dorset-wood, grown amongst 
their chalk-hills, drawn fine. The hedges on these high 
banks are but fifteen inches high, at No. 4, and tiiat Httle 
but stakes and binders ; hence a load doing more than the 
Dorset. 

This ditch and bank, at the above size, are just the 
same expense as a floor-ditch and foot-bank, in the work. 
The operator has just two and a half cube yards of earth 
to raise in a rod of five and a half yards. 

I have built a wall, six feet high, in a deep lane, and 
levelled the ground to the top of the wall, and planted a 
line of thorns at the level of the wall top, close behind, 
which is thirteen chains long, and a Plant to every link. 
I shall trim up the east side annually, to thicken it for 
shelter, and as we are eleven hundred feet above sea level, 
I think the west wind will trim the west side. 



I. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

MORUS ALBA, or White Mulberry Tree. 2nd, MO- 
RUS NIGRA y or Common Mulberry. Srd, MOBU8 
PAPYRIFERA. ^th, MORUS RUBRA^ or Bet 

Mulberry. 

AS this is only fit for a Garden, Orckard, or Slunk 
berry, I cannot give it room here. Its £rait makes a pleas- 
ing variety, and a delicious table fruit, good wine, and • 
rich syrup. 



CHAP. XXII. 

PLATANUS ORIENTALIS, or Oriented 

Plane Tree^ 

THIS is the true Plane Tree. The West Indian Flaw 
Tree is less jagged. The Romans first brought them o«t 
of the Levant It loves marshy land, and is propagated 
by Layers and Cuttings. He gives a curious accoant of 
Xerxes, with his army of seventeen hundred thouaaal 
men, stopping to worship one; which proves he had kant 
to appreciate the value of shade, in a hot climate;; so hiri 
Jonah, when he lost his Gourd, he wanted to die, God 
said to him, ^^Dost thou well to be angry." 

Lotus Arbor y or Treefoil and Cornelian, or Cornel, I 
reject. 

Accuna delights in moist situations. He says, ^'It loves 
marshy land." So I say, and the whole genus class and 
order of Forest Trees love marshy land. But what is 
marshy land ? it is not boggy, — it is not swampy , — fio; 
but it is the richest and dryest land we have, with a sub- 
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strata moist. I study to be brief as possible, yet wish 
to make myself understood ; as this is a text that might 
be dilated, and run out to a great length. 

I have raised scores ot Platanuses by Cuttings. They 
are most assuredly the noblest, and most delicate, soft- 
coloured Forest Tree we haye, to ornament our Parks with. 
It is a quick grower, and exceedingly crooked, yet it has 
a natural propensity to grow straight. I neyer saw a 
crooked tree of it, that was ten years old. There was an 
avenue of the Platanus OriemtaliSj whose boles were 
twelve feet in circumference, in 1802. They are since de- 
stroyed, by order of Lord Pembroke, to make room for 
some alterations, at Wilton-House. There was a frost in 
the morning of the 9th of June, 1809, that killed every 
Plant in the Southern Counties, young and old, however 
sheltered. The Derbyshire Report says, "There are some 
fine trees in Bradby-Park, that were planted in 1735. Go 
there, ye Nursery-men, for Cuttings. In 1818, I saw 
some first-rate ones, in a swampy part of Lord Tanker, 
viirs Park, at Chillingham, Northumberland. In Chis- 
wick Park, Middlesex, is a Platanus Occidentalisy se- 
venty feet high, head sixty-five feet diameter, and bole ten 
feet circumference. There are a number of fine trees in a 
marshy part of Gotland's Park, Surry. 

The Lotus Hirsutus^ and Lotua Doryeniumj are only 
Shrubberry Plants. 

The Cornus Mascula, or Cornelian Cherry, is but a 
Shrub of the Dog- wood class. There are also, the Great- 
Flowering, Blue-Berried, White-Berried, Red- Twigged, 
Green-Twigged, &c., all Dog- woods. 

Acacia^ or Gleditsia Triacanthos^ or Three Thomed 
Acacia. This deserves a place in our Woods, but should 
be planted in the interior, and by themselves, to draw one 
another up ; as they far out-grow the Oak, they are apt 
to break by winds ; the timber is excellent, and very du- 
rable; it rives well into stakes, pales, and laths; the 
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Seedlings are cheap at the Nursery. There are, also, the 
Water and Strong-Spined Acacias. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the Fir, Pine, Pinaster, Pitch-Tree, Larchj 8fc. 

1st. Abies, Picea, Pinus, Pinaster, Larch and Sprace 
Fir, are all raised of Seeds ; Picea, or Norway Sprace, 
and Silver Fir. 

2nd. Hemlock-tree of New England, and Scotch High- 
lands, grows large. 

Srd. Stone.Pine, with Almond- Seed, is the Almug and 
Algum, 1st. Kings, 10c. llv. 

4f A Pinaster, or Wild Pine ; — Pinus Longifolia. The 
leaves of mine are six inches and a quarter long. 

5th, Spanish ; by us c^Jled Scotch-Pine. 

Qth, Oakwoods, succeeded by Beech, Cherry, &c. page 
122. 

1th. Timber is not so good grown on a north, as on 
a south aspect. 

%th. Cypress, page 129. Scotch Mountains, pa^ 134. 

9M. Timber up to six inches, square. 

lO^A. Pinaster Todda, or Pitch Tree, page 124. 

Wth. Oak Tree, dug up in draining, near Hatfield, in 
Hertfordshire, one hundred and twenty feet long, twelve 
feet butt, ten feet in the middle, and six feet at the small 
end ; for which, twenty pounds were offered ; and fifteen 
pounds for another, of one hundred feet in length. 

\2th, Almugim Tree, or Wild Pine. 

13/A. Balm of Gilead Fir, page 133. 

14M. Larix, or Larch, 133rd page. Beams, of one 
hundred and twenty feet long, see page 134. Mr. Wm. 
PoNTEY is a plagiary; for Mr. Evelyn tells us, "That 
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the Larch is a native of Stiria, Corinthia, and other Al- 
pine Countries ; that it is more indnrable in any situation, 
than any other timber, and takes a good polish." 

I shall now comment upon the above fourteen heads. 

Ist. Abies Picea, or Spruce-Fir. Norway-Spruce is 
the handsomest of all the Fir tribe, to stand as a single 
tree in spacious Shrubberries, where I have seen it fifty 
or sixty feet high, feathered to the turf, as a beautiful py- 
ramid : its timber is of a good colour, and has a very mild 
even grain, fit for Carvers ; it also makes the very neatest 
of Deal-doors. I cut one down in Buckinghamshire, 
belonging to B. Way, of Denham, Esq., that was fifty 
years old. It had lost its leader at fifty feet high, and 
had thrown up three, each of which was twelve feet. 

Cwt. 

Trunk, 48 feet long, contained 77 feet, 55 

99 fagots, stacked close, measured 26 cube yards 38 

Tops and Lateral Limbs, 60 cube feet, 841bs. per foot, ... 45 
Root grubbed, and produced 8| cube yards, stackwood,... 12 

Total, Tons 7. 10. 



2nd. Hemlock Spruce-Fir, is a beantiftil, delicate Plant, 
deserving the most conspicuous place on a Shrubberry- 
lawn. I saw in the Shrubberry, at BuUstrode, Bucks, a 
Fir, which I supposed to be a Spruce-Fir, of a dark green 
colour, and about seven feet high ; it seemed as if it did 
not make shoots more than two or three inches in a sea- 
son, and grew thick and dose, spreading out all round at 
the bottom, in a form of the train of a court Ladies^ dress, 
and turning up, as if it had taken root with a numerous 
offspring, so beantiftil, that for my own private amusement, 
I would rather have it than the Portland Vase, that is in 
the British Museum. I do not know its name, but I 
would call it Pinus Pumila. BuUstrode belonged to his 
Grace the Duke of Portland. 
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Pinus PiceUy or- Silver Fir ; this is the most lordly, and 
quickest grower of all the Fir tribe. There are scores of 
them in an extensive Plantation, at Waxdour Castle, 
Wilts, whose aspiring heads are far advanced above all 
the rest. This may not be allowed to be pictiiresqiie; 
however, if they will not group well on canvass, they have 
a noble and pleasing effect there. At Longleat, is a grove 
of sixteen trees, twenty-two feet apart, one hundred and 
ten feet high, and from ten to thirteen feet in circumfer- 
ence; two hundred feet per tree, and at the above distanee 
of trees, are ninety trees per acre, or three hundred imd 
sixty loads. I have never found any on elevated sitoations 
in the Northern Counties ; there are three handsome trees 
by the road side, in Broughton Park, once the seat of 
Lord Strafford, now Vernon, Esq., three miles north of 
Northampton. At Farnley Dog-park, near Otley, York- 
shire, are some good Silver Firs. In 1807, I had one 
felled that had done growing ; it was drawn to a saw-pit, 
and slabbed on two sides, then thrown on the flat-side, and 
sawn into three planks, each eight inches thick. I let them 
lie out of doors one year, raised one foot above the ground, 
with laths or strips of wood between each plank ; and after- 
wards converted into beams, alias summer-trees, joists, 
and floor-boards, for a farm house, called Monks, at Stan- 
stead, Sussex, in which, were four floors laid of this tree. 
The boards were laid temporary, as I expected they would 
shrink ; but they never shrunk in the least, which I con- 
sider as a strong presumption, that to let timber grow 
ripe, or consistent, is the true mode of seasoning. I saw 
them ten years after, when they were as perfect as possi- 
ble, and of an excellent colour, with a curling grain, conse- 
quently roughish to work. In 1813, I had three othen 
cut, which were planted in 1686 ; they stood in a line, fif- 
teen feet apart, and were from one hundred to one hundred 
and twelve feet high : each tree had lost its leader at forlj 
feet high ; and I am inclined to think, by a spring frost, 
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such as destroyed the PlaianuseSj in June, 1809. There 
is a first-rate tree at Denham-Court, that lost its leader 
perhaps in the same way. There is another at Knowle 
Parky Kent, fourteen feet in circumference, one hundred 
feet high, and the trunk forty feet : it had then three lead- 
itkg shoots. This is another corroboration of trees with 
large heads, having always the best fed stems. When the 
above three trees were felled, and off-cut, they measured 
at each end of the butts, boles, or trunks, as follows. 

Quarter. Circumference. 

1st. BuU 36 Top 24 ) 

2nd. do. 32 do. 22 > Inches. 

3rd. do. 25 do. 17 ) 

Butt Girts. Top Girts of cleau Steins. 

Feet. 

First Tree. 36 feet long. 26 Girt, 170 

Ist. Top 54 .... X .... llj do 50 

2nd. do. 54 .... x .... lOJ do 41 

3rd. do. 54 .... x .... 10 do 38 



Total feet of round measure, ..h. 299 



SECOND TREE. 

Contents. 

Butt, bole, stem, or trunk, 35 feet long | girt 25 152 

1st. Top 48 >c 12 48 

2nd. do. 48 X 11 4Q 

3rd. do. 40 x 8i 20 

4th. do. 40 X 7 13. 

Total, 278 
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THIRD TREE. 

Feet Girt. Feet 

Butt was in len^, .... 40 x 20 112 

Ist. Top 40 X 9 24 

2ud. do. 40 X 9 24 

3rd. do. 14 x 7 4 



Total, 164 



Total of three Trees; 736 feet, or 14 loads, and 36 feet. 
The tops and lateral branches, commonly called Lop, 
made 288 Bavins, and 2 cord 88 parts of Cordwood. 

The Spruce Fir, as well as this, is reckoned amongst the 
White Deals ; yet the lateral branches of both were so fiill 
of turpentine, as to be as red as brick, and four pounds 
per foot heavier than Oak. They burned like an old tar- 
barrel. I think such used as piles and stakes, must be 
very durable in any situation. 

In the twentieth Volume of Arts, Manufactures, 
Commerce, now before me, is an account of the Sociel^ 
granting their gold medal to Henry Vernon, Esq., of Hil- 
ton-Park, near Wolverhampton, for having planted up. 
wards of six thousand Silver Firs, which he had froi 
Scotland, in 1797. 

Brd. Fir, of Mr. Evelyn, is PinuSj Pinea^ Cembra^ 
or Stone Pine Tree ; whose Seeds are eatable as Almonds^ 
and is called by the Americans, Almond Pine, and V 
the Ancients, Almugy and Alguniy'^ Its leaves are longe 
and thicker than Scotch Fir, and its hard cones muc] 
larger ; it is of a quicker growth, and the timber highe:r 
coloured and coarser. 



*£xodu8 35c. 7v. Ist. Kings 10c. 11?. 2Dd. Chronicles 2c. 8i^. 
9c. IOt. 11?. Also, Ezekiel 27c. 6v. 
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ith. Pinus Pinaster^ or Cluster-Pine. It has longer 
leaves than the Stone- Pine, and bears its cones in clus. 
ters ; its timber is much as the other, on account of its 
heavy wiry leaves, and it is rarely met with of any size. 
It is getting into disgrace through deformity, for want of 
shelter. 

5th. Spanish, alias Scotch-Pinus, Sylvestris, or Scotch-. 
Fir. I cut eighteen of this, and Stone-Pine, in 1813, of 
from five to eight feet circumferences, and sold them alto- 
gether, at three shillings per foot. The prunings are good 
browse for deer. 

6th. Oak-woods most iiyudiciously wove into this chap- 
ter, in which, he says, ^^An Oak-wood became a Beech- 
wood, and a Beech-wood into a Cherry-tree-wood.** 
Woods, thus metamorphosed, are easily accounted for, as 
follows : — an old Oak-wood managed in the old barbarous 
system, of what is called a Spring-wood, or a Running- 
wood, in the south, is, to keep cutting the oldest, which 
always cripples many of the Saplings, until it becomes so 
bad, that it is necessary to cut down, clear out, and tlien 
wait for a new crop : for some years prior to this, perhaps 
not a single Acorn had grown in it, but Beeches had been 
sufiered to occupy some open places, that they had shed 
and continued to shed their Seed, and being of a quicker 
growth than Oak, overpowered whatever was near it. I 
knew an Oak-wood, in Yorkshire, that became a Cherry- 
tree-wood, in the same way. I turned an old Beech- wood 
into an Oak-wood, in a similar manner: thus, at Water- 
gate-Hangers, at Stanstead, was an old Beech-wood, with 
a lot of old crooked trees, straggling all over, and Under- 
wood, at ten years old ; I had all the old weeded clean out, 
and also all the over-growths of young, except a feyt 
thickets of Beech ; and in five years after, I had part of it 
copsed, and as far as I had the superintendence, I reduced 
it to a beautiftil young Wood : some few places were thin, 
which I submitted to, in preference to leaving any Beech. 

K. 
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1th, Timber not so good on a north, as on a SFOnth 
aspect. This shews, that very little escaped the attention 
of my indefatigable and very sagacious pattern. The 
ground, on a northern declivity, cannot receive the genial 
warmth of the sun, like unto plains that are flat, or have 
a southern inclination ; therefore evaporation is weaker, 
also, the expiansion of sap in the tree is weaker, coniGie. 
quently, spring and midsummer shoots are weaker, and 
their leaves less qualified as caterers to feed upon what 
little gassamer, or evaporation does rise, than their south- 
ern neighbours. 

%th. CupresstiSj or Cypress. Which ever Mr. E veltn 
means can only claim a place in the Shrubbery. There 
are seven varieties : the deciduous Cypress grows to the 
largest size of any that I am acquainted with ; it is a deH. 
cate and beautiful tree : the ancients had no other name for 
many of their trees, but the name of the place they had 
them from, for their curious ornamental works ; some from 
CketMnij alias Chitem; and from its abounding witk 
Cypress, obtained the name of Island of Cypress, and aD 
the places adjacent that Coast. Josephus says, '^Henee 
Kittim-wood.^ 

9M. Timber. None called so that would not sqnaie 
six inches ; so it is to this day. Merchants timber is aD 
measured, that will square six inches ; but for goTemment 
dock-yards, only one limb, and the spire is admitted : aD 
the other limbs are cut off. Dr. Rhees^ Cyclopaedia, saji, 
'^Timber trees are such as are three feet in cireomferenee, 
at three feet above ground, tall and straight.'* Now, bj 
way of distinction, I call all trees, (see 48th page.) 

\Qth. Pineaster T^Bda^ or Pitch-Tree, or Frankin- 
cense-Pine. 



* Genesis 10c. 4 v. 1st. ChroDicles Ic. 7v. And Ohetim^woi^ 
Numbers 24c. 24?. 
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Wtk, Oak,. such as never grew; the contents giyen can 
only be reconciled to truth, as follows : — ^the dimensions 
were taken in feet, and entering-notes, called yards ; had 
Mr. Evelyn's Secretary, in order to make it read more 
scientific, reduced these mistaken yards into feet ; then the 
dimensions would stand thus — ^trunk forty feet long, in- 
stead of y^rds ; and four feet diameter at butt, instead of 
yards; two feet at top, instead of yards; and three and 
one-third in the middle, or ten feet in circumference are 
one hundred and twenty inches : oi\e fourth, taken as a 
mean, will be thirty inches for the side of the square, 
which is always called the girt, in measuring round timber, 
gives just two hundred and fifty feet, for which, were of- 
fered twenty pounds, viz. four pounds per load. 

Admitting of the original dimensions, then the mean 
diameter is ten feet, or one hundred and twenty inches ; 
the side of a square equal to such a circle is one hundred 
and six inches, which is eighty feet cube, for every foot 
in length of tree ; gives one hundred and ninety-two loads 
for twenty pounds, is two shillings and a penny per load : 
or take it at round timber measure, by Gunter's scale, and 
quarter-girth is ninety-four inches, gives sixty-two feet 
round measure, for every foot in length of tree, viz. one 
hundred and forty-eight loads, at two shillings and eight- 
pence half-penny a load. 

I have never yet met with a tree, that measured one 
hundred and twenty feet from the root to the summit: 
there is an account of a Deal-plank having been sent to a 
Roman Emperor, as a rarity, one hundred and twenty 
feet long, and two feet broad. This Oak is represented 
as three times that width,, at the small or top end. The 
following I extracted from the History of Dorset : — "In 
Litchet-Park, in 1740, was dug up, an Oak, three feet 
under ground, fifty- three feet long, the side of the square 
four feet, (but it does not say all the length,) there were 
thirty-three feet more of the top, got out afterwards : so 
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that the whole tree was eighty-six feet long/^ In Servants' 
Hall, Dudley Castle, Staffordshire, is a table all in one 
plank, fifty-one feet long, and three feet broad, froni which 
were cut twenty-one feet aud nine inches, before it could 
be got in at the window. The total length was seventy- 
two feet. Now, suppose its head to be twenty-eigfht feet 
high, gives one hundred feet; this is credible. 

I2th. Almug, or Wild- Pine, is described under No. 4. 

l^th. Pinus BaUamia^ or Balm of Gilead Fir, is fit 
for Shrubberries only. 

l^th. Pinus Larix, or Common White Larch. 

In a Beech-Grove, on Badby-Down, Fawsley, North- 
amptonshire, is a Larch-tree, that was planted in 1749 ; 
it was one .hundred and five feet high, head sixty feet di- 
ameter, and bole eight feet circumference, in 1818. 

A Fir* Larch, in Orange-Grove, at Stanstead, was forty 
years old, in 1814; it was then seventy-two feet high, and 
contained seventy-two feet of timber. 

Weymouth-Pine aught to be classed with the Larch, 
and other Firs : it is true their leaves are in bunches like 
the Fines, but they have soft slated cones. The cones of 
Pines are hard and turgid, and raised in lozenges, not 
unlike the fruit of Pine-apple, and perhaps derived thdr 
name firom Pine-Dapple. The wood of Weymouth- Pine 
is milder than any other Fir, and when plained smooth, 
has a glossy satin-like appearance. The Deal, or Fine 
has a coarse, harsh grain, sonorous, and easily clefifc. All 
Firs are quite the reverse. Whoever saw a fiddle with • 
Fir-wood belly ? or a bunch of Fir-wood matches ? They 
are always Deal. 

Weymouth-Pine and Scotch-Fir, the same age and 
same size. 

Spruce- Fir, of the same age, only fifty feet high, and 
twent}'-five feet of timber. 

In Townley-Park, near Burnley, in Lancashire, are 
some first-rate trees ; also at Durnham-Park, Lord Stam- 
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ford's, in Cheshire. At Strathfieldsay, Hants, forty years' 
old, sixty to eighty feet high, and six to nine feet in eir- 
cumference ; they stand thirty feet apart, and are feathered 
to the ground. Others of the same age, twenty feet apart, 
naked stemmed. 

Weymouth-Pines here, in competition with Silver-Fir, 
and Stone-Pines, one hundred feet high, and ten feet in 
circumference of boles. One Weymouth-Pine, only seven- 
ty feet high ; the branches spread thirty-five feet, and cover 
down to the ground : the stem of this tree is eleven feet 
in circumference. 

Mr. Farey, in his Derbyshire Report, says, "A Mr 
Shuttleworth has the doors, sashes, tables, chairs, and 
other furniture of a room, made of Larch- wood, of fifty- 
nine years' growth, whose contents were seventy-three 
feet :" he adds, ^^That one stood near Hopton-Hall, which 
was fifty-four years old, in 1809, and measured eighty- 
three feet and a half; and another at Sir J. Bankes% which 
was planted in 1755, and measured, at four feet above 
ground, in 1811, five feet and eleven inches.'' Larch tim- 
ber sells fi*om two shillings up to two shillings and nine- 
pence per foot, with the bark on. 

These facts corroborate Mr. Pontey's judicious re- 
marks, ^^That all sorts of Fines, that are commonly culti- 
vated in the Island, would be good timber, provided they 
were properly trained, and grown to a competent age." 

I had some cut, that grew to eighty feet high, in forty 
years, in an old Chalk-pit, Sussex: a Master-builder 
pronounced them to be the best yellow Deals, he had ever 
seen ; they were all of the Scotch-Fir ; but what was most 
extraordinary to me, several of the trees were real White 
Deal, and I think they are to be knovm when in the 
Nursery, by the coloni' of the young shoots, as- they rise 
in spring and summer, 

In the twenty-first Volume of the Society's Transactions 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, Adelphi, London, 
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Earl of Fife, says, in his Forest of Mar, Scotland, **Tbew 
are Firs six feet diameter, and the quality of the timber 
was such as induced the directors of a bridge building, to 
fetch their timber above one hundred miles, by land, 
although but six miles from the Sea-port of Aberdeen.** 
This six feet diameter Pine must be nearly nineteen feet 
in circumference, as seven is to twenty-two, so is six feet 
diameter to eighteen feet and six tenths in circaniferenoe. 
I dare venture to say, the bole of the tree is not very higb, 
and that it supports an enormous head, well spread out, 
that has enabled it to swell such a stem or bole : it most 
be many centuries old, and the grain very fine, as Forest 
of Mar is within two or three degrees of being as far 
north as Riga in Livonia, from whence our best and finest 
grained Deal comes, including Denmark, Sweden, and 
Russia. Now, if Forest of Mar is much higher aboTe 
sea, than Riga, its timber will be better, viz. finer grained, 
consequently stronger. I have no doubt but onr Yoii- 
shire mountains, if planted enmaSj would produce the best 
Oak and Deal in the world, being so far north, and so 
much elevated, taking quantity and quality together. 



CHAP. XXIV. 
PINUS CEDRUS, or Cedar of Lebanus. 

IT is a native of Mount Lebanus,Barbadoes, Bermudas, 
New England, Bogs of America, and the Mountains of 
Asia. So it is happy hot or cold, wet or dry ; it is net 
subject to the worm, except that of Barbadoes, and Ja- 
maica, nor will moths come near it. 

Thuga Arbor ^ VitiB of Canada, It is much used bj 
Tumers,,and by Government, for Pullics, and is called/^ 
num Vitdiy or Tree of Life, — ^rAor a Tree, and Vit^ Life. 
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Mr. Maundrel says, "One of the sixteen Cedars on 
Mount Lebanon, was thirty-six feet and a half in circam- 
ference, bole fifteen feet to five limbs, that spreads one 
hundred and eleven feet diameter.'' 

The Quarterly Review of 1817, No. 84, says, "Cedars 
onlVIount Lebanon are twenty-seven feet in circumference.*' 
If this be the same as Mr. Manudrel measured, he was fond 
of the marvellous, so took all the irregularities of root at 
the surface of the ground; whilst the other took an honest 
girt at some, three, four, or five feet high. A Mr. More- 
croft surveyed the Ganges, and saw on Himalaya Chain 
of Snowy Mountains, Cedars of twenty-two feet in cir- 
cumference, at six feet high ; here he is not sufficiently 
explicit, by omitting to inform us whether the trunk was 
only six feet high, or he took his dimensions at six feet 
high from the ground. Please to contrast this, and the 
following; and you will perceive the difference between 
a sloven and a man of business : thus, Mr. Farey, in his 
Derbyshire Report, says, "There is a Cedar, at Bradby- 
Hall, that was planted in 1682, whose trunk for seventeen 
feet high, measures thirteen feet and two inches, on whose 
top rise three prodigious upright branches, nearly all of a 
size, in 1811." 

I was at Lord Pembroke's, Wilton-House, Wilts, in 
1802; the Park might be aptly called the British Mount 
Lebanon, on account of its Cedars : I measured one, that 
was fifteen feet in circumference, and again, in 1816, it 
was sixteen feet in circumference, viz. one foot gained. 
At Harefield, is one, whose stem is fifteen feet high, and 
eleven inches and a half in circumference. At Chiswick, 
are some ; one was, in 1818, thirteen feet and a half in 
circumference; total height seventy feet, head sixty-five 
feet diameter : both the last are in Middlesex. At Black- 
Park, in Bucks, near Slough, is one, whose top is 60 x 
60, Stem twelve feet circumference ; and at Bame, near 
Beaconsfield, are many, that were planted by Waller, the 
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poet, that are now eighty feet high, and eight feet cirGiun- 
ference. At Audley-House, near Saffiron, Waldon ; also 
at Thomdon, near Bumtwood, Essex, there are aonie 
first-rate trees ; and at Sir George Armitage'a, of Kiik- 
lees, are three, close by the Hall. 

Cypress, Mb. Bvelyn says, ^^Is the Gopher.wood of 
the ancients," which I doubt I think Ctopher was the 
name of a place, where timber grew, fit for building the 
Ark.* As Ophir-wood, from Ophir or Gh>ld Coimlxy, of 
Land of Gold, a mountain where Solomon sent ships for 
gold, situate in 20"" south latitude, and 58"* east longitude, 
Josephus says, '^It was Pine-timber, of which they made 
pillars for the Temple, psalteries, harps, cymbols, and 
other instruments of music. 

Thuga Occidentalism and OrientaliSy Arbatrv U m, wxt 
as the Cypress-trees, fit for the Shrubberries only, in dn 
country. So of the Juniper. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Ist. Quercus Suber, of Spain, the bark is foor or fin 
inches thick; the manner of decortication, is once in two 
or three years, taking the outer bark only ; beneath the 
Cortex y or Cork, are two other coats, or Librae of ^idiidb, 
4one is reddish, which they strip from the bole, when ith 
felled only ; and this bears a good price with the Tannor. 

2nd. Ilex Major, Olandifera, or Great Scarlet Oak. 

3rdf. Alaternu8. 

4M. Celastrus, 

bth. Liffustrum Vvlgare, or Common Priret. 

6th. Philyrea. N. B. The Myrtle^leaved Phihfrea is a 
beautiful, and scarce Shrub. 



* Genesis 6c. 14t^ 
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7th. Myrtle. 

Stk. Myrtu9 Brasantica, or Candleberry Myrtle. 

9M. Lentiscus. 

lOM. Olive and OliaMier. 

llih. Oranata Malus Punica. 

\2th. Syringa lAlaCy or Pipe-tree, and Persian-Lilac. 

\^th. JoMmine, — All these are but Shrubs. 

Ist. Quercus Suber, or Cork-barked Oak. At the 
front of Goodwood-Honse, the Duke of Richmond's, near 
Chichester, is one tree, twenty feet high, diameter of head 
forty feet, and stem nine feet circumference. There is 
another, thirty feet high, diameter of head sixty feet, and 
stem nine feet circumference. Round each is a Stone- 
klrb, in which is fixed iron palisades, to keep people from 
them. There is a third one of middle size. All their 
trunks are eight feet high, and were girt in the middle. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

1*^. ARBUTUS, or Strawberry-tree. 

^nd. Buxus, or Box. 

^rd. Dwarf, or Dutch-Box. The Tree Box is a native 
of Bexley, in Kent, and Box-Hills, near Dorking, in 
Surry. The price on Hill was from three-half-pence to 
two-pence per pound, in 1810. — Seven varieties. 

^th. Yew-tree, traduced character. It is propagated by 
Seeds, and makes famous hedges, thirty feet high. 

5th. Ilex, or Holly. It is raised by Seeds, but like the 
Yew, it does not vegitate until the spring, twelve months 
after sowing. 

Qth. Pyracantha. 

7th. Lauro Cemsus, or Cherry-Bay. 

8M. Lauras Vulgaris, or Sweet-Bay< 

L. 
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1st. Of Arbutus y there are nine varieties. 

Ath. Taxus Baccata, or Common Yew-tree. It makes 
the best and handsomest evergreen-screen of any other 
Plant ; and will grow to timber of an excellent colour and 
quality. Its green leaves and young shoots are perfectly 
harmless for cattle to browse on ; but if cut and wilted, or 
withered, so as to become half dry, and the cattle to eat it 
then, it kills them. I lost a cow thus, and after she died, I 
bad her opened, and found the Yew in her stomach, so 
mixed, that it could not be brought up with cud for rumi- 
nation. Since that, I saw an account in a Newspaper, 
of Lord Ilchester having lost twenty-five head of deer, 
in the hard winters of- 1813 and 1814; the snow drifted 
and filled the sunk-fence; the Gardener employed his men 
in trimming the Trees and Shrubs in the Shrubberry ; and 
the frost continued, so that the deer were enabled to walk 
out of the Park, across the sunk-fence, into the Shrub- 
berry. 

5tk. IleXy or Holly. There are twelve varieties of this 
beautiful class, most of them deserve places on Shrabber- 
ry-lawns. I have, in my Front Court, one Gold and 
one Silver Variegated Holly, sixty years old, whose 
stems are thirty-three inches in circumference, near the 
ground. 

6f A. 1th. and Sth. Are entirely for the Shrubberry. 



CHAP. XXVII. 



Of the Infirmities of Trees. 



\st. TO which all elementary things are obnoxious, 
either from the nature of themselves, and in themselves; 
or from some external injury, as by winds, lig'htnin^, 
mildews, insects, and particularly cattle, as sheep, horses, 
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and cowsy must be guarded against incessantly. Fern 
and nettles may be killed by well beating them with a pole^ 
two or three times in spring and summer. 

2nd. Wet- woods to be drained by open trenches, as wet 
is exitial to many trees. Quantity and quality are of es- 
sential importance to the good health of trees, all of them 
sucking it in by their roots, which are their mouths, 

Srd, Bark-bound Trees to be scarified, and the heads 
reduced in the spring. 

4tk, Terido Cossi, and other worms, are to be cut out 
by an incision, through the bark, dressed with loam, piss, 
and yinegar. The best means of finding their quarries, 
are to follow the Woodpecker. 

5th. The Tarmes sometimes make such a noise in a tree, 
as to awake the Woodward from his nooning nap or sleep. 

6tk. The more rugose are the Cossi; of old was a lux- 
ury to epicures. Millipedes bring on morbid tumours, 
and pestiferous air breeds distortions, lachrymations, ul- 
cers, &c. calf, wind-shock, knots, and rot. Shall I go on ? 

7f//. Crooked trees are reformed, by taking off, or top- 
ping the preponderers, while charged with leaves. Ex- 
corticated trees are to have new bark bound on, from other 
trees, and plaister, or cere-cloth covering of butter and 
honey, (fudge.) 

8^^. Tanners' Ooze will keep of deer, hares, and rab- 
bits, as will lime, grouting. It will destroy moss also. 

9th. Ivy to be taken off. Fungi indicates a fault in the 
liver and entrails of trees. 

loth. Wind-shaken or lightnings. 

II th. Wind-shock by fix)st, prevented by shelter and 
timely pruning. 

I2th. Cankers, remedies for, are Tar-plaisters, &c. 

ISth. Hollowness in trees, caused by careless lopping 
and pruning. 

I4thy 15th, and to the end, belong to Gardeners and 
Orchadists. 
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and be careful not to admit of any of the Black-baiked 
Withy, as it is brittle, from all soils whatever. If in the 
vicinity of Collieries, Potteries, or Glass-works, then add 
Birch. In all other situations, add Broad-leaved Bnglisli 
Elm, Ash, Willow, Oak, and Spanish-Chesnut ; as to 
Hornbeam, it is a slow grower. Beech caniiot bear cat- 
ting for Copse- wood. Firs of any sort, not even the 
Larch, is admissible into Coppices or Woods; neither are 
Oziers, or Poplars: hence my motive for making the 
rides by them. Beech or Fir will do where Poplar is 
not at hand. Should the ground vary, as to wet, dry, cal- 
carious, clay, &c. then vary the Plants according^ly. If 
any part be moory-bog, put Alder there, and not Oziers, 
as they would not thrive; nor should they be adnutted into 
a Copse. Whoever sows for Coppices, I would recom- 
mend an accurate annual iuspection ; and where any place 
is too thin, dibble in some Seed half an inch deep. Tlie 
Spanish-nuts will be easier obtained than ouroivn Copse- 
nuts, for Seed ; and previous to sowing or planting^, thcj 
(also Cbesnuts and Walnuts) should be put into a wire- 
riddle, and tar poured over them ; after that, mix sand 
with them, and they will get into the ground by harrowing. 
There neither mice nor rats will molest them. 

2nd. From the year 1795 to 1800, when wheat wast 
guinea per bushel, the Reports of the Transactions of 
the Bath Agricultural Society, and the Public Press, wck 
very clamorous about Gentlemen^s Parks and Lawns being 
ploughed up. In 1823, the Public Press, out of a sympa- 
thetic feeling for the farmer, who was selling his wheal 
at five shillings per bushel, and his beef and mutton at 
fourpence per pound, recommends to Gentlemen of landed 
property, to let all the new inclosures, and the worst of 
the old run into a state of nature. I wish it had occnrred 
to them to have recommended the sowing and planting 
such sterile and superabimdant land with Seeds and Planli 
of Forest-trees. As this has not been done I recommend it 
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Ist. Wet graveUy places, by rivers, that cannot be 
drained, to be planted with Ash, for poles. This in North- 
amptonshire is called an Ash-spinnj. 

2nd. Peaty, boggy, and moory places, to be planted 
with Alder ; — hence Aldermoors. 

Srd. Steep wet clifis, to be converted into Alder.cliffs. 

4^A. Very wet narrow yalleys and gulfs, such as arc 
frequent in hilly districts, turn into an Alder-carr ; have 
good Nursery Plants, three feet high, planted at five feet 
intervals; and they will soon be an ornament, if cattle 
are kept off. 

5th. Hams of land, left by serpentining of rivers, 
frequently might be fenced off, at a trifling expense, and 
such Hams make the very best Withy, Willow, and Ozier 
Beds. 

6th. Mounts, or Beds, formed by casting up boggy 
places, so as to be surrounded with water, render the 
place healthy and cheerfol : these, when planted, are called 
Aites. 

7th. Narrow Strips, inclosed from waste or otherwise, 
are called Pichle, alias Pingle, alias Pightel ; such are 
convenient for thie Nursery, or planting. 

Sth. Hurst, is any small Wood or Coppice, and part 
of a Forest. 

9th. Holts, are inclosures, made in marshes for leuth 
to cattle, much wanted in the Wells and Olastenberry 
marshes, planted with Oziers, Withies, Willows, or Alder, 
as agreeable to soil. 

loth. Wilderness of all the luxuries about the domain, 
or seat of an estate. This is the most captivating, when 
set out and planted with taste ; it is also attended with 
less expense than any thing else near the mansion. 

Mr. Marshall, in his Rural Economy of Southern Coun- 
ties, says, "That in the Wealds of Sussex, they prune 
their trees to straight stems ; some thin their Copses at 
first copsing to timber-tree distance at once ; others save 
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all the wayers they can at first, and keep thinnings out tk 
worst discretionally.'' Fagots four feet long, aud tbief 
and a half feet round, are fifteen shillings per hundred; and 
Lime-burners' Bavins, five shillings per hundred^ 

Srd. Verse, on Copsing; I call harvesting* Woodbmd 
produce. Groves produce timber only. Woods produce 
timber and underwood. Coppices produce underwood 
only. Woods are generally called Spring- woods, alias 
Running-woods, promiscuously so called, (tlthough waj 
diiferent. In Spring. woods, the under- wood is eut, and 
some trees left at discretion, for timber. A more barbap 
rous system cannot well be conceived. At every copsing, 
there are all the oldest timbers to be felled, and in their &U 
they cripple many of their posterity : — hence one cause of 
shaken timber, and always what is by Carpenters calkd 
White-heaved, viz. a kind of mouldiness mixed jn die 
grain : after this process, and the Wood cleared out, Ik 
Woodwards, in Northamptonshire, get ladders, and with 
their bilLhooks, clear the stem of the tree up to its belt 
laterals, from all broken limbs, stumps &c. This thcj 
call underdaging, which I conceive to be pruning, and of 
the most judicious kind. The only Running. woods I 
ever met with are in Buckinghamshire ; and the tenant is 
bound never to cut any thing under twenty inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Coppices, intended as permanent and profitable, Ik 
owner thereof should never sufier any thing to run up li 
become trees, as they spoil the look of Coppice, and always 
do more harm to Underwood than they are worth ; by Ik 
shade as well as drip from their heads. 

4th. Verse, as to legal copsing, the Act was paaicd 
merely for Royal Forests, as Windsor-Forest, £ppiBg- 
Forest, and Enfield-Chace ; from whence London was 
priucipally supplied with fuel : now obsolete. 

9^^. Verse, On Billet-wood. That mode of reckosdpg 
or valuing is still practised in Beer-Forest, Holts^ WiA* 
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ham, and Waltfaam-Chace ; also in New-Forest : they are 
adjoining each other in Hampshire. Stackwood and 
Cordwood measores, are the customary measures in all 
districts, that I am acquainted with. 



CHAP. XXIX. 
ON PRUNING. 

Isi. THERE could certainly be nothing more neces- 
sary, in order to good pruning, than a knowledge of the 
course and nature of Sap : it is a considerable part of 
natural philosophy. The manual operation is, to divest 
the tree from what is superfluous. The ancients found 
such benefit in pruning, that they feigned a Goddess pre- 
siding over it. A skilful planter should be early at it, 
cut close to the stem, and leave no stumps. 

2dul. Pruning Tools should be a bill-hook, a hatchet, 
a hand-saw, an excellent knife, a broad chisel, and a 
mallet ; all of the best quality, and kept in good order. 

Srd, In shrouding Elms, do it often ; as by waiting to 
have much wood, you get large wounds : always cut up- 
wards, or under, to prevent the weight of the bough from 
tearing the bark. 

4th. The benefit of tall trees are, the due pruning oiT 
the branches, and rubbing ofi* the buds, to the height re- 
quired. Yet some forbear pruning Oak, observing, that 
they much exceed in growth those that are pruned ; and 
all trees intended for shade and ornament should be seldom 
pruned. It is by discreet leaving^ the side-boughs in 
convenient places, sparing the smaller, and taking away 
the larger, that you may advance a tree to what determined 
height you desire; thus bring up the leader; and when 
you would have that braach^'Wd spread out, cut oiTall the 

M 
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side-bQughs. Young trees may be pnmed 0^ery jtms ; 
and as they grow older, at longer interraLs, as at three, 
fiye, or seven, &c. You will tben hare straight deaa 
timber, when the knots are covered; and when you have 
done all you can, there will be enough crooked for wheels, 
kerbs, compass timber, and knees for Ship-builders. 

1th, A good arborator will free his trees of moss, after 
rain, by currying the bole with an old wool-card, scarify, 
and cross-hatch. Mr. Evelyn had the necessity of judi- 
cious pruning, so strongly impressed upon Us mind, that 
before he gives a chapter upon it, he has introduced it in 
five preceding chapters, viz., the second, third, fbartfa, 
mnth, and the twenty-seventh chapters of Silva. In pnui- 
ing single trees, in any situation, and particularly trees ia 
Parks, the grand art is, to keep the head in a pyramidal, 
or conical form ; and that preserves the leading shoots ia 
such situations. Never prune the stem of the tree higher 
than from eight to twelve feet, for a clean stem ; and as 
the laterals at that height, extend in length, their owi 
weight will bring them down, so that the cattle will take 
care they do not get too low, by biting off all that eome 
within their reach. I have seen deer at this work, reared 
up upon their hind feet Should there be more than two 
branches atone place, cut them off close; it will firequendj 
happen, that two shoots in the top will push up^ so aa to 
form a forked tree. To prevent a competition, the 
should hi^ve two tools, shaped as per figure. 
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With a socket B. in one, should be a handle ten leet long, 
and in the other, a handle six feet long; die hollow or 
crescent A. is to be a sharp cnttii^ edge ; c. fionna a hook. 

With this tool, it is easy to shorten one of die leaders; 
and if the tree is so hi^ as to be necessarj to get np into 
it, the hook will be Qseful for hanging np im the tree, 
whilst the pnmer has got into a proper position for using 
it. He will find it useful at times for shortening the nun- 
bling laterals: also for getting good Cuttings to i^ant in 
the Nursery. Th^ tool should be about fe«r inches wid«. 
In pnuiiBg Hedgerow^rees, they may be run np to ifteen 
or twenty feet stem, b«t be careful ncTer to go higher at 
any period than dmi: the height of the stem is not nrare 
than twoahJMa of llie height of the whole tree ; but if it 
is allowed to be ovfy one-half, it will swell the stem 
quicker, and be handsomer. I agree with Mr. Martin, 
who says, ''The more head the more stem, pr#f idied the 
bead is in the right place fsv feeiKng a good stem ;'* and I 
ftatter myself the above practical theory will ofttsov, and 
little KKMre wffl be wanting, be9ide» keeping the kwlfaig 
dkool central, oup^ the tfte arrives at its height ; and that 
depenAit'iqiott the nature of' the sc^ an€l sftuatio»; and 
there llwleadlBfg shoot will beemne nearty stationary, and 
Ae Ist^fids w9l get «p, so as ta fbrm lAe Upfh into- that 
wtuhkvmt bold cnrved summit, fbot Is observable in most 
of tbeJuH-gtown tt-ees^ where Aey have had room* so to 
do: and se it m wHb Ae reels of aR tap-rooted trees; 
they stop by die tlnm the tree Uf #ve* or six years eld, 
and die kMral roeCS^ will, m fen yeavs mere, be as laigeas 
the tapuroot. In ten years more, if the tree* were to be 
grubbed u^ dbsM wouUf noH be the least appearcmeeof'a 
titp-roo^: and from this tinie', viz. Ifwenty or twenty. five 
ye£»*s old, nndl Ibe tree m an^ed at its fSdl stature, the 
annual iincrease of ttniAer is aihl^able^ provided^ the threes 
bsure good heads. 
N.fif.- I give a general ehaliilnge to aM whii choeseti^ 
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be of a different opinion, that there is not to be found in 
this island, a fine, tall, well swelled bole of a tree, thst 
does not support an ample, well spread head, on pain of 
forfeiting my own head, which I consider as a proof, that 
branches and leaves are not robbers, but caterers. I am 
aware, that this is not a general opinion ; however, I am 
not alone, but in good company. Mr. Pontey is the 
most acute writer I "have met with on the subject. Lict 
us see how he writes upon it. In the first place, we ought 
to write, not only so as to be understood, on so momentous 
a subject, but so as not to be misunderstood; and before 
we condemn other authors, we must ourselves be certain 
that we understand them. In the 54th page, is a definitioB 
of three trees, given on a plate at page 86, that runs coun- 
ter to my practice. I am of opinion, that the tree. No. 1, 
will make by far the most timber, and is a correct model 
for a beautiful Park or Avenue-tree. No. 2 wiU have the 
best timber, although not so much of it; but such is inad- 
missible in general as a Lawn or Park-tree, and only fit 
for Hedge-rows and Groves. He says, ^^Taste is founded 
on the fashion of the day ;*' so there is no real judgement 
to guide the taste of an arborp^tor, or a landscape gardener. 
Let any one paint upon his imagination, a fine Park, stud- 
ded with Mr. Pontet's beautiful trees, with naked stemSi 
of forty or fifty feet high, and the old fieushioned trees, such 
as are usually found there ; and then pronounce which ii 
vicious, and which is true chaste and fashionable taste. 

In page 78, he quotes a Dr. Smithes opinion, who says, 
^^That every branch and leaf is a caterer, for food as weD 
as every root and fibre." Here, Mr. Smith and I agree. 
Me. Pontey says, "They are thieves and robbers," and 
sends Mr. Smith into banishment. Now, I quote Mr. 
PoNTET, page 156, "Branches seem to be the means of 
producing and maintaining a certain quantity of leaves, 
which act in such a way, that through them, a conunimi- 
cation is kept up with the atmosphere, probably Aej 
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collect a considerable portion of matter from it ; in fact, 
we believe their assistance is absolutely necessary.** Pi^7> 
Mr. Pontet, recall Mr. Smith, and beg his pardon, and 
confess your error, by telling him, that you cannot prove 
your negative. 

In page 123, he says, ^'Dead tops, where the trees are 
not very old, nor the soil bad, are occasioned by the neg- 
lect of pruning, or a bad method of doing it*' It is for 
want of timely thinning, in my opinion, and that is the 
bane of most of our crouded woods and groves, for want 
of caterers. 

In page 208, he says, ''Firs are sometimes too severely 
trimmed, that the heads are left too small ; then the sudden 
exposure stints them so as never to recover.** He might 
have added, that the neglect of thinning close woods and 
groves would draw up the trees to be tall, with slight 
heads, to be a severe trimming also ; and when thinned 
seldom recover. He is ajvare of the effect, but not of the 
cause: the cause is not the effect of cold being let in, but 
the want of caterers, viz., a want of head to feed the stem. 

r 

' In page 13, he acknowledges having read both books 
and men, and disciurds them enmas9, as ignoramuses, but 
makes one solitary extract in the 16th page, merely to cavil 
at, from my pattern. :f8ee fimirth verse of this chapter. J 
By so doing, he has hanged himself up, upon the horns of 
a dilemma. 

In page 179, he adopts the very same mode of pruning ; 
and again at page 161, there is a plate, with two trees, 
represented as in a state of nature, of different ages ; and 
on the same plate, there are the same trees, represented as 
pruned. It is as clear to me as my own existence, that he 
delineated them by Mr. Evelyn* s description ; if he did 
not,, it is a proof, that his ideas run parallel with those 
antiquated authors he affects to despise ; and, that he is 
not capable of thinking any better on the subject, than they 
.did« Unfoiifeiiiuitely for himself, while drawing his picture. 
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be forgot that he was, or ought to be drawing a miniature 
representation of a Forest-tree ; but be has given us two 
of his Nursery trained-up stocks, for budding or gfafting 
upon. Now, had I pruned two such trees, £rom No. 1, 
I should have taken off three of the under shoots, and no 
more ; and from No. 3, 1 should hare taken off sereii of the 
lowest, or under branches ; and three-fonrths of the left 
band leading shoot, at o. 

In page 189, he sajs, ^^Nature planted, and cattle pntn- 
ed.'' This is not true ; Moses Cook, on Foirest Trees, 
1724, now 1824, says, in the 60th page, "That trees, 
standing alone, have generally a clear body, of six, seven, 
eight, or ten feet high.'' I only ask whether such a body 
of tumber had knots ? Now, I tell yoii it is cattle tkait crop 
off the boughs : if they were taken o% it would be as easy 
to get sixty as six feet, and as strai^t. Is this ph^tavism, 
or Idterary piracy, in Mr. Pontbt? 

Page 172. "If plenty of long, dean, straight^ free^-grown 
trees eould be got, there would he no want oi crooked, 
fov knees, ribs, &c. for ships :" — so said LawsoB^ as> quoted 
by Mr. Etklyn^ page 184. 

I should not have animadverted ib/asy if Mr. Pontey 
kaA w>t doomed aU other authors: to oUivioB!^ aiHl branded 
9^ proftssional men with ignoranee: but a trucey lest I 
vender him Uke the- daw in the fable, that hftd plumed itself 
with feathers not its own. 

In page 225, he ivrites of amputating Umbs^ mat iindies 
diae^tev ; if such limbs were sounds I thkik he destroyed 
wliiat would have made good knee-timber for a skip. K 
it m^re not sound, the saw was applied at the wrong place. 

Ib> page 14, he discards all audloars and wood-me% and 
plumes himiself upon taking reasotti as his guidie, iin assist- 
iii^ natuire; Now, if this is either assisting nature^ or 
ac^g: with reason or discretion, I ccm^sss. my inability 
in- not uodjerstanding hkn> any more than, the gemnrality of 
Jm, readers; who have spoiled die rural af^eacance of 
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he forgot that he was ^^ — 
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many plantations aU over the kingdom, by pruning the 
outermost trees of such plantations, the same as the inte- 
rior; and spoiled their picturesque appearance, and made 
them appear as ridiculous, as King David's Ambassadors 
among the Ammonites.* Perhaps it is an error in my 
judgement, as he does not admit of any rational taste, but 
ephemera], or caprice of the day. 

In the twenty.fourth Volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Conunerce, there is a 
plate, exhibiting eight specimens of knots, as cut out of 
Fir-trees, by Mr. Salmon, of Wobum, Bedfordshire, with 
remarks of good and bad pruning: they are similar to 
those engravings of Mb. Pontey's. Mr. John Hill, M. 
D. wrote a Treatise on Timber, in 1770, in which, is an 
engraved plate, page 102, with five similar specimens : 
this work far exceeds any thing else I have ever met with, 
on the nature and construction of timber-trees. Much has 
been wrote upon the subject, both as to nature and art, in 
the training up of trees ; also as to sap : but we frequently 
overshoot the mark ; nature has established rules of her 
own, for each production, in the animal, as well vegetable 
creation. Testaceous fishes have their bones on their 
exterior; the finny tribe have bones right through the 
centre ; and birds and beasts* bones are distributed through 
the members. So it is with the vegetable creation. — Cul- 
miferous is strengthened by joints; — leguminous legumes 
on the outside. These are all arbitrary, and wiU not bear 
molesting. It is not so with trees ; their knots may be 
compared to bones ; and the attempt to grow timber with- 
out knots, would be as absurd as to expect fish or flesh 
without bones ; but the knots can be checked, so as to 
make the tree nearly free, up to what the pruner may deem 
the most conveni^at height, for producing the greatest 



*2ud Samuel, 10th chapter, and 4th Terse. 
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quantitj of good timber. If the head is allowed to form 
at fifteen or twenty feet high, and ample room to spread; 
it -will feed the bole nearly to a cylindrical form. If it is 
run up to thirty feet, it will be more tapering ; and so qb 
to forty or fifty : and if carried abore that, our climate 
will not support it; therefore I consider twenty to twen^. 
five feet bole, to be a mean that will produce the heaviest 
crop of good timber ; and it rarely happens that longer 
lengths are wanted, of Oak for buildings. 

Poplars, Arbeels, and Firs, may be run up to thirty or 
forty feet, to advantage ; but if forced above that heig^ 
the general crop of good timber will be lighter for it; ni 
if the pruner stops here at forty, there will be many trees 
that will go ten feet farther of themselves. 

Suppose now a plantation of Firs, one year old, and aD 
the bottom tier of shoots taken off; and another Her it 
two years^ old : after that, Mr. Pomtet shall take one 
half of the plantation, and prune as he pleases, fifteen or 
twenty years ; and the other half of the plantation shal 
not be meddled with in that time ; but, at the expiratioi 
of the fifteen or twenty years, it shall be pruned close, ai 
as high as the pruner can reach, (say, seven feet,) it wi 
be found that the neglected part, will be the most valuaUe; 
and as to the knots, they will be so small, and near Ik 
corona, and core, that they will be no detriment. He 
next prunings should be in every five years ; bnt^ previov 
to pruning, thin discretionally, and that discretioii wfl 
be best ascertained, by attending to the tops, to see ikf 
have room for another five years^ growth, without crowi 
ing ; and after you have got a clean stem of thirtf M^ 
take care the heads never interfere with each other, by Ae 
extension of their laterals ; as it is by them your timber ii 
to be fed, which they cannot do, if cramped for want of 
room. Ifyouwishto preserve the rural beauty ofyov 
plantation, recollect, your outer lines be thinned, but not 
pruned. 
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CHAP. XX X. 



FELLING TIMBER. 



THE time or age to fell at, is when the tree has got to 
its utmost state of perfection. They hare three stages of 
life : one third is growing ; one third consistent or stati- 
onary; and one third in decaying: — and so it is with ani- 
mals. Here Mr. E yelyn gives us a long detailed account 
of numerous and monstrous trees ; amongst which, is that 
Beam of Larch one hundred and twenty feet long, and two 
feet square, all its length ; it was brought to Rome in the 
Emperor Tiberius* time. Amongst the rest, is an account 
of a Fig Tree, that grew in the Caribbee Islands, which 
emitted such large buttresses, that planks for floors and 
tables, were cleft from them, without any prejudice to the 
tree. I have myself read of the Abyssinians cutting beef 
steaks from their lire cattle without prejudice. Those who 
are credulous enough to belieye the one, will be no sceptic 
at the other: howerer I wave transcribing them here as 
apocryphal; nor did my author believe them, as he hints 
at the marvellous noyelties ; however he gives an account 
of Firs in this country, being one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and Ashes in Essex, one hundred and thirty-two 
feet high. At his own home, Wotten, in Surry, was an 
Oak Table, nine and a half feet long, above five wide, and 
six inches thick: also a table, at Dudley Castle, Stafford, 
shire, made of an Oak plank, that was seventy-fiye feet 
long, and three broad, the whole length. An Oak in 
Worksop Park, Notts, forty feet high, without bough or 
knots, that would square two feet at top. 

Another Oak broke up, that produced fourteen hundred 
wair of boards : a wair is one hundred and twenty boards, 
six feet long, one foot broad, and pricked for sawing, half 

N. 
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an inch thick ; so that there are thirty cube feet in a wair. 
The head was estimated at twenQ' cords, its diameter was 
sixty yards. Half the diameter maltiplied into half the 
ctrcumference, gives the area, that is two thoasand sereB 
hundred and twenty square yards nnder its shade ; it ^rew 
in Sheffield-Park, Yorkshire. 

In this fifteenth section of Silva's chapter of felling tim- 
ber, there ia a mean given for the extent of trees ; limU 
measuring &om the bole to their extremitieB, are fifteen and 
a half yards, doubled give thirty ^one yards; tide ratio of 
diameter to circumference, is -fff 

Then, as 113:31 : :355:96.6 the clrcumfea^nce. Nov, 
half of 96.6 is 48.3, multiplied by 15.5, the half of dw 
diameter gives 74S square yards for area, or six and a half 
snch trees per acre. 

Another in Worksop Park, fallen and measured ten fed 
clean stem, and thirty feet cireomference. 
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If a square, whose side is two feet, as a. a. a. a. be in- 
scribed in a circle b. b. b, b. The proportions of, or at that 
circle are, diameter, 2 feet and 8284 parts : circumference, 
8 feet and 8858 parts : area, 6 feet and 2831 parts : area of 
square 2. 2. 2. 2. 6 feet and 2831, equal : to the circle and 
its sides, are 2 feet 6 inches. 

Now, by the common mode of girting with a string 
drawn tight, then folded four-fold, so as the folds hang 
over the end of the rule, gives twenty-six inches for the 
side of the square ; or two feet and sixty-eight parts. The 
outer square 8. 3. 8. 3. is what the timber merchant sells, 
Yiz. just eight feet area what he buys for little more than 
four and a half. He buys fifty feet to a load, and sells 
forty. 

N. B. The outer square becomes tangents to the circle 
at b, b, b. b, and the merchants in squaring,, hew off no 
more, and take the diameter with calipers. 

Green-dale Oak, at Wellbeck, Nottinghamshire, as 
measured in 1662 : 

Feet* Inekes, 
At one Foot aboTe ground 33 1 

At two Feet do 28 5 

At six Feet do 25 7 

Diameter of Head S8 

Total Height 81 

There were tiiree limbs broke off at that time, and eight 
others remaining fresh and sound. I saw the remains of 
this monster on the 3rd of October, 1816. Little is left 
besides part of the shell, twelve or fourteen feet high, with 
a few green leaves. 

On the same day, I measured two other monsters there, 
called the Two Porters. One measured thirty-three feet 
in circumferaice, at the ground ; and at four feet high 
twenty-two feet : total height of the tree, sixty-seven feet : 
contents eight hundred and four feet. The other measured 
thirty-six feet at the ground, and twenty-seven at four feet 
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bigh : total height of the tree, seventy feet : contents, one 
hundred and sixty-three feet, ivith the bark. They are 
almost perfect cones, with few branches, ugly monst^v, 
and neither of them sound ; feathered with laterals to the 
ground : of course, they never have been pruned, hence 
their tapering, like a church spire. 

Mark- well ; by customary way of measuring, one con- 
tains six hundred, and the other eight hundred and fifijr 
feet, by slide-rule. 

Mr. Evelyn goes on : one Oak of I/ord Craven^s, ii 
Shropshire, yielded nineteen tons and a half of timber, 
twenty-three cords of wood ; two loads of fagots, and two 
loads of bark. He tells us, ^^Forty-three feet of timber 
make a ton, and fifty a load." I wish he had told ns what 
a load of bark was. If he meant statute loads, there were 
four tons and a half. 

19th Section on annual increase of timber, or meridional 
rings, as appears by the transverse section of a tree. . Bj 
cutting a Fir above a knot, and again under that, there 
will be one ring more in the under cut, than in the upper; 
and also, there will be as many joints above the upper cut, 
as there are rings in it. 

22nd. Section says, ^^The bark is produced from die 
wood, and not the wood from the bark." fAnt. Vtm 
LeeuwenhoehJ 

25th. Section on peeling Oak ; standing and felling ia 
the following winter, in order to season the timber. 

26th. Says, ^^The season for cutting Fir, is just as tliej 
are beginning to bud." 

2St?t. Disbranching or lopping, prior to fellings, to pn- 
vent damage in falling. 

Slst. Grubbing preferred to cutting by saw or axe, oi 
account of the value of timber at the kerf-place. 

SSrd. On timber measure, by which, the seller loses 
one-fifth of his timber. 

36th. An Oak-wood metamorphosed into a Beech-wood, 
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and afterwards supplanted by Birch ; whence this sympa- 
thy and affection is difficult to resolve. (Page 213.) 

I wish Mr. Etelyn had treated us with the description 
of the timber-gins, and carriages, of his day ; instead of 
sawing and boring machines. 

In the year 1802, whilst doing some business for a 
Gentleman, in Somersetshire, I was conducted to a place 
in Gloucestershire, called Ashwick, five or six miles north- 
cast of Bath, to measure three Oak-trees, then growing in 
a pasture, called Razies Bottom. 

Feci, 
lit. Called Queen Oak; clear bole 30 feet high, and 16 feet ) ^^ 
circuiDference, perfectly cylindrical, ) 

On the Top were two noble erect Spires, each 40 feet long*, ) q^ 
and 8 feet circumference, at the off-cut place, ) 

C80 
2nd. Called King Oak; 30 feet stem, and 18 feet circumfer- I ..^ 
ence, at the middle, or mean girt, •••. \ 

3rd, Called Duke of Gloucester; stem 25 feet high, and 14 > ^q. 
feet circumference, ) 

1844 



N. B. The first is thirty.four feet in circumference, at 
the ofi-cut place. The second is twenty-eight feet eight 
inches in circumference, at the ofi-cut place, and would 
actually square, at one foot above the ground, seven feet ; 
and close to the ground, eleven feet by ten. I found in 
the side of this tree, a hole, large enough for a small sheep 
to get in at ; and the interior hollow was three feet wide, 
and four or five feet high. (Quaere) What is become of 
the timber that once occupied this cavity ? Is it decom- 
posed by the dry rot, and escaped in vapour and moist air ? 
If so, how came the dry rot there ? (Answer) Exclusion 
of the benefit of the sun and air, by the monstrous bulk. 
What is become of the tap-root ? 

In 1817, 1 saw groups of Oaks, at Wentworth-House, 
Yorkshire, whose circumferences were, from six to twelve 
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feet, at four feet high ; and forty feet steins, forty feet 
apart, and seventy feet to the tops. 

The best Oak in Worksop-Park, Notting^hamsfaire, is 
fourteen feet in circumference ; and the soil is red, marl, 
and ^et. At Wellbeck, I saw a group of Oak in a Park, 
called the Wilderness, thirty-two trees on one hundred 
and forty-one rods of ground ; or thirty-six per acre, at 
ninety feet high. Some of them exceed what I class the 
first-rate: they are too good for the family of monsters; 
therefore, I shall call such lordings. One measures, at 
five feet high, sixteen feet and eight inches ; clear stem 
fifty-five feet : some are sixty-five feet clean stems. Aver- 
age of the boles : — height forty-five feet. The lording has 
three hundred and eighty feet of timber in it ; and thej 
average two hundred and two feet per tree, viz. seven 
thousand two hundred and seventy-two feet, or one hnn- 
dred axid forty-five loads, worth £20. per load, standing 
£2900. I doubt, whether there is another acreable prodaee 
of timber in England, equal to this, of any kind ; either in 
weight or value. For the average distance of trees, and 
other particulars, I am under an obligation to his Grace die 
Duke of Portland ; also to Mr. Thompson, the Gardener, 
and Mr. Quick, the Woodward, for the masterly manner 
in which they executed his Grace's orders, in furmsbiBg 
me with the above particulars. 

In Fawsley Park, Northamptonshire, there is an avemr 
^nd a grove, in lines, thirty feet apart each way ; and Ik 
boles are from eight to fourteen feet in circumlbrenee; 
and the trees are from fifty to eighty feet high, in Btrengj 
yellow, marly loam. Who ean object to jJanting^ tor ftar 
of success, by losing the tap-roots thereby, after this spe- 
cimen ? The Park is hilly, and the Vales mostly planted, 
which have a pleasing eifect, when viewed froRi tke hilk 
above ; their tops look like bold clouds rolling one behind 
another. 

At Stow, in Buckinghamshire, I saw a grarel-pit, 
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twenty-five feet deep : on the edge of it, stood an Oak, 
sixteen feet and a half in circumference, eighty feet high, 
and sixty feet diameter of head. In a marshy part of the 
Parky is one, twcnty-four feet in circumference ; and at 
four feet high, eighteen feet in circumference. ' 

N. B. Four feet is, I repeat, the height at which I take 
all circumferences. 

The height of the tree is fifty feet, diameter forty feet. 

Feet. Feet. Feet. 

One at \A\ circumfereDce, 100 hig^h, and 100 wide. 

One ... 17 do 70 ... do. ... 70 do. 

One... 19 do 60 ... do. ... 60 do. 

N. B. Ten to twelve feet is a medium circumference of 
thousands, mostly planted in numerous avenues, vistas, 
and rides ; besides groves. Ashes thirteen feet in circum- 
ference, one hundred feet high, and sixty feet wide : they 
break up red, on account of the tenacious, yellow, clay, 
marl that they grow in, being too moist ; the consequence 
is. Elm and Beech are hot good. 

In Blenheim-Park, Oxfordshire, are plenty of Oaks ; 
some sixteen feet in circumference, and from thirty to fifty 
feet high ; but none sound above twelve feet in circumfer- 
ence. The boles are from eight to fiftieen feet high. On 
the north side are vast groves, planted at thirty feet distance, 
sixty feet high, and the boles from ten to eighteen feet in 
circumference. One group of Oak and Ash mixed, i» 
eighty feet high : boles eight feet in circumference, and 
twenty feet apart 

At Hagley-Park, Lord Foley's, in Worcestershire, there, 
is one Qlak, twenty feet in circumference, and forty feet 
high ; ithd another fifteen feet in circumference, and sixty 
feet high ; some twelve feet in circumferenee, and fifty feet 
high ; and others ten' feet in dfcumference, and seventy 
feet hi^. Those in the grove are seven feet in circum- 
ference, and from eighty to ninety feet high. There is a. 
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grove of Ash and Fir, one hundred feet high> spoiling for 
want of thinning. 

At Patshall, Sir G. Pigott^s, in Shropshire, are groyes 
of Oak like Stanstead Beech, whose stems are from twenty 
to fifty feet high ; circumference, ten feet : and trees eighty 
feet high, being thirty-five feet apart. 

At Mr. Giiford^s, Chillington, Stafibrdshire, are Oaks 
eighty feet high, and fifteen to sixteen feet circumferenee. 
Near Bentley, in Sufiblk, is a district of two or three 
miles well clothed with Oak ; some of the trees eig'hteen 
to twenty feet in circumference. Euston-Park, celebrated 
for fine Oak, by Mr. Evelyn ; now very naked, the mansion 
stands on a naked plain, as if put down from some vehicle, 
and intended to be removed to its destination afterwards. 
There are a few old Oaks in a recluse comer, as if they 
were retired for fear of sharing the same fate, as their de- 
ceased brethem ; however they stood whilst 1 measored 
them, one of which was sixteen feet in circumference. At 
five miles nearer Burry, St. Edmonds, are some fine Oaks, 
one of them twelve feet in circumference : they belong to 
a Mr. Acton. 

At Thomdon Hall, Lord Peter's, in Essex, are Oaki 
twelve feet in circumference. 

At Lord Egremonf s, Pettworth, Sussex, are Spanish 
Chusnut Trees, sixteen feet circumference; and Oaks, 
nineteen and twenty, with tops 60 x 60. 

In the Park of Lord Shefiield, Sheffield-Place, Sussex, 
is an Oak, whose stem was eighteen feet circumferenee; 
head, sixty-six feet diameter ; contents, three hundred and 
fifty-five feet of round timber : and in the garden is one 
that was, in the year 1815, just seventy years oljd. — Dia. 
meter of head, seventy-five feet ; stem, ten feet hi^h, and 
twelve feet in circumference. At Stanstead, . are five ugly 
monsters ; one of them sixteen feet in circumference, and 
the next to it, nineteen. One Beech sixteen feet in cir* 
cumference. 
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At Strathfieldsay, Hampshire, near Reading, are Oaks, 
belonging the Duke of Wellington, ten feet circumference. 

In Melberry-Park, Dorsetshire, belonging the Earl of 
Ilchester, are iirst-rate Oaks ; twelve to fourteen feet in 
circumference. There is one called Billy WilkinSy fifty 
feet high, spreads sixty feet ; - stem eight feet high, and 
thirty feet circumference at the smallest part, and thirty- 
seven at the kerf.place. It is as curly, surly, knotty an 
old monster, as can be conceived : and if cut now, whilst 
sound, (and heavy, marbled-grained furniture are in fashi- 
on,) I have no doubt of it being worth a guinea per foot. 
Its contents are five hundred and seventy- two feet. In 
Sherbum-Park, the property of Lord Digby, are old Oaks 
in abundance, from twelve to twenty-two feet in circum- 
ference. 

In Devonshire South, are first-rate Oaks, belonging 
Lord Courtney, and Sir T. Ackland. 

In North Devon, at Filleigh-Castle Hill, belonging 
Earl Fortescue ; are Spanish Chesnut trees, one hundred 
feet high : and Oaks ; — one, ninety feet, spreading head, 
supported upon a bole sixteen feet high, and sixteen feet 
circumference ; another, twenty-five feet bole, and thirteen 
feet circumference; a third, nineteen, and a fourth, twenty 
feet in circumference. 

At Mount-Edgecomb, Cornwall, is a Spanish Chesnut 
tree, thirty feet clean bole, and twelve feet circumference. 
Oaks, eighty feet high, and nine feet in circumference. 

At Lord Paulett's, Hinton, St. George, Somersetshire, 
are Oaks, fourteen to fifteen feet circumference. Beech, 
eleven and a half, and Sycamore fourteen feet circumference. 

At Wardour-Castle, Wiltshire, are Oak Monsters, 
twenty-three feet in circumference. At Fonthill, are some 
first-rate trees. At Longleat, are Oaks, thirty-five feet 
clean stem, and sixteen feet circumference : another, sixty 
feet high, and sixty feet wide ; stem twenty-one feet high, 
and twenty-one feet in circumference. It is handsome, 

O. 
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but not sound. Besides these, there are at that place; 

Ooe at Ninety Feet high, and Twelve feet circumfereDce. 

One at Eighty do. and Sixteen do. 

One at Seventy do. and Seventeen do* 

One at Sixty do. and Nineteen do. 

One at Sixty do. i^nd Twenty-three do« 

One Ash Fifty feet Stem, and Nine do. 

One Elm, in the Shrubberry, Sixteen do. 

These prove heads of trees to be caterers for stems or bole ; as Um 
taller the tree is, the smaller the bole. 

In mixed group, are Oaks whose clear stems are. 

One at Twelve Feet circumference, and Forty feet high. 

Two at Fourteen do. and Thirty- fiye do. 

One at Fourteen do. and Thirty do. 

One at Sixteen do. and Thirty do. 

In Windsor- Park, Berkshire, are Oaks, fifteen feet cir- 
cumference, stems, ten feet: twelve feet circumference, aad 
stems, twenty feet : ten feet circumference, and stems, thir- 
ty feet. In Little-Park, is one, twenty-five feet circumfer- 
ence, and seventy feet high. 

In Penn, alias Stoke-Park, Buckinghamshire^ is n 
Oak tree, eighteen feet in circumference. At Bame^ near 
Beaconsfield, is a mixed grove, planted by Waller, the 
poet; now eighty to ninety feet high, and eig^ht Jeef ia 
circumference ; which wanted thinning, in 1819. 

In Bullstrode-Park, are trees, sixty feet high ; and six, 
eight, and twelve feet circumferences. One, oerentj fret 
high, one hundred and twenty feet diameter; stem, twentf 
feet, and fourteen feet circumference. Near the House, is 
a group of Oaks, one hundred feet high, and firom twenty 
to sixty feet apart, or average forty ; and from thirty to 
sixty feet clean stems ; and will average eleven feet cir- 
cumference. One Ash, measured 13 x 100. The ayerage 
distance of these trees, gives twenty-seven per acre, or four 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine feet ; vis. nine- 
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ty^fiTQ loads, and twenty-nine feet. N. B. One-fifth added 
for conic segments, or sections, Trill be fiye thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-five; vie. two hundred and eleven feet 
per tree, or one hundred and fourteen loads, and thirty.five 
trees per acre. Perhaps I may have estimated their eleva- 
tion at ten feet too much ; if so, the acrcable produce will 
be 102^ loads. Compare this with Wellbeck Wilderness, 
which at once proves the superiority of a porous, silty, 
soil ; that never bakes, so as to interrupt perspiration ; i. e. 
evaporation: and that of Bullstrode, a strong marly loam, 
subject to bake ; substrata chalk. Therefore, better, firm- 
er, or finer grained timber cannot grow. There is some 
credit due, I think, to his Grace's ancestors, for judici- 
ously ordering the thinnings according to soil : twenty- 
seven trees per acre, upon Bullstrode rude soil ; and thirty- 
six per acre, upon Wellbeck polite soil. 

Gfeenwich.Park, Kent, is famous for Spanish Chesnut 
trees, and first-rate Elms : and near the Royal Observatory 
are some monstrous Oaks. 

At Knowl, Duke of Dorset's, is one rude monster, 
forty feet high, and its stem twenty-seven feet in circum- 
ference : another of forty feet high, and seventeen feet in 
circumference : and another fifty feet high, and fifteen in 
circumfefence. There are grove Oaks from eighty to one 
hundred feet high, with stems from eight to eleven feet in 
circumference. There is also an avenue of Oaks, twenty, 
four feet wide, and tiiirty feet in line, which measures as 
pet grove : — Beeches one hundred and ten feet high and 
wide ; stems from fifteen to twenty-three feet in circum- 
ference. 

At Hai^field, Middlesex, there is an Oak, whose stem 
is fifteen feet high, and ten feet in circumference. At 
Soutbgale, Duke of Chandoes, is a tree that spreads one 
hundred and twenty-eight feet. The stem of this Oak is 
ten feet high : at one foot and a half high, it measures 
eighteen ifeet in circumference ; at five feet high, it is fifteen 
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feet in circumference ; and at nine feet high, seventeen feet 
in circumference. At Sweakley, are some, from twelve to 
fourteen feet in circumference. At Caenwood, Lord 
Mansfield's, are first-rate Oaks and Spanish Chesnuts. 

At Esquire Bakers, near Hertford, Hertfordshire, there 
are numbers of Oaks, sixty feet high, and fifteen feet in 
circumference: and on the opposite side of the River Lea, 
Lord Couper's, of Cohi Green, on a hill, there is an Qak, 
ivhose stem is seventeen feet in circumference ; it supports 
forty limbs, that are eighty feet high, and spreads eigh^ 
feet. In Ashridge-Park, Duke of Bridgewater's, are Oaks, 
sixteen feet in circumference. In More- Park, are Oaks, 
ivhose stems are twenty feet in circumference ; Lime-treeSi 
twenty feet in (Circumference ; Beech-trees, twelve feet ia 
circumference ; and Elm-trees, thirteen feet circumference. 
They spread ope hundred feet, but are all Pollards. The 
Duke of Monmouth had this place ; and for his treason- 
able practices, was beheaded, in the year 1685, and his 
property confiscated ; then his Dutchess ordered all the 
trees to be capitated. It was planted after the manner of 
Greenwich-Park, groves, and vistas. Cashioberry-Park, 
belonging to the Earl of Essex, was planted by Mosei 
Cook, cotemporary with Mr. Evelyn, and author of t 
valuable little Treatise on Forest Trees. Here are Oaks, 
ten aud some twelve feet in circumference. A Lame-tree 
avenue, ninety feet wide, and twenty-four feet distance, in 
lines. An Elm-tree avenue, one hundred feet wide, and 
sixty feet distance, in lines. An Oak Grove, seven^ feel 
high ; heads, fifty feet wide, supported by stems, thirty- 
five to forty feet clean, and seven feet in circumference. 
Spanish Chesnut grove, average distance, twenty-sevea 
feet, and seventy feet high ; circumference of stems, ei|^ 
to twelve feet, call the average nine feet, will be two hun- 
dred and sixteen feet per tree ; and sixty trees per acre 
are twelve thousand nine hundred and sixty feet, or two 
hundred and fifty-nine loads and ten feet per acre : they are 
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ripe, and want felling, which prove by their quick growth, 
they are not so long-lived as Oak. It proves at the same 
time, their value in preference to Oak ; as the bark is as 
valuable, and the timber more durable. Walnut-trees and 
Ashes eighty feet high ; clean stems forty feet, and eight 
feet circumference; heads spread sixty feet. Beeches 
twelve feet circumference, and ninety feet apart; heads 
meet. Cedar of Libanon, nine feet circumference, and 
forty feet high. 

Wobum-Park, Bedfordshire, the Duke of Bedford's. 
In this Park, are some hundreds of first-rate Oaks, from 
ten to sixteen feet in circumference of stems : and some 
fifty feet, clean stems. In Amthil-Park, there is a sand- 
hill, with Oaks on it, sixty feet high ; and boles, eighteen 
feet circumference. 

Kimbolton-Park, Huntingdonshire, the Duke of Man- 
chester's. In this Park, are Oaks sixty feet high, and 
stems fourteen feet circumference. 

Northamptonshire Rockingham Forest Oak, breaks up 
red, on account of being near lime-stone. In Rocking- 
ham-Castle Park, are Oaks sixty feet high ; stems, sixteen 
feet circumference. 

Rutlandshire : at Burley on Hill, Lord Winchelsea's, 
are Oaks, eighty feet high, whose stems are twelve feet in 
circumference. 

In Warwick-Park, Warwickshire, are Oaks sixty feet 
high, and eighteen feet circumference. 

In Derbyshire, are first-rate Oaks, belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

At Mr. Brook's, Buckland-Hill, Cheshire, is a curious 
monster, whose stem is twenty-four feet circumference, 
and eight feet high ; out of which, rise four limbs, as if 
they grew in an immense tub : they are sixty feet high, 
and spread sixty feet. In a hedge, is one, ninety feet high, 
and spreads ninety feet; its stem is thirteen feet circum- 
ference. At burnbam-Park, Lord Stamford's, near Al- 
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triugham, are some first-rate Oaks, and the best Scotck. 
Fir, I ever saw. 

Townley, neai* Bornlej, Lancashire, is well timbered. 
There is one Oak with a twenty feet bole, and fourteen feet 
and a half in circumference. 

At Studley.Park, Yorkshire, is an Oak-Avenue, ninetf 
feet wide, trees sixteen feet and a half in lines from tree lo 
tree, and ninety feet high ; some of them ten feetin eircum- 
fcrence, and some single trees, twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence. Here are also Spanish Chesnuts o£ the first-nte 
At Castle, Howard, are Oaks, sixty and seyenty feet high; 
one is nineteen feet in circumference of bole. In a Vak, 
at the foot of the mores, three miles west of Hcbdo- 
Bridge, and seven hundred feet above sea, at Qreen Hill, 
belonging to John Mitchell, Esq., is an Oak; its stem ii 
twenty feet, circumference thirteen feet, fifty feet to the top^ 
and thirty feet wide. Also, Ash and Fir of the first-rate. 

In Bishop Aukland's Park, Durham, are Oak ui 
Spanish Chesnut- trees of the first-rate. 

Lord Tankervill's, Chillingham-Park, Northumberland, 
is within sight of the Cheviot Hills : it seems as if it wen 
hung up by the north east comer ; and the lower part wd 
clotlicd with first-rate timber, but degenerates gradualb 
as the ground rises, to mere . dwarfs. Here I saw tk 
Aborigine, or ancient breed of cattle, white with red eaif, 
horns a good size, and inclinable to as erect a positional 
Scots or Irish ; weight, about thirty-two score, if fat. 

Having detailed my survey of the timber, that has hap- 
pened to come under my inspection, in twenty-nine com- 
ties, I do not wish to be understood as having included all, 
no, nor all the best. The result is, that the extreme 
of English trees is one hundred and twenty feet; a 

or medium to that is sixty feet, for the lesser extreme. 

Feet. 

120 

60 



General average of Grove timber, 00 feet, as 2) 180 (00 feet. 
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It is eTident, by this list of extra grown Oaks, that the 
size or weight of timber is govemecl by tbe distance from 
tree to tree, as the tallest is inyariably of the least circum- 
ference, as well as the heads being of the least diameter. 

Nei^t question solred, is the general average of a clean 
stem, which is half the height of the tree, tib. from Airty 
to sixty feet; and the distances from tree to tree, above 
one-third of the height ; that will be from twenty to fifty, 
or thirty.fiye feet average. For, in thinning groves, it is 
not possible to keep the trees at equal distances ; as by fel- 
ling one whose head crowds, three or four will make a va- 
cancy of from forty to sixty feet. 

There is but very little old timber in the Island, besides 
the avenue and grove timber, the reason is obvious ; single 
trees could be cut and scarcely missed ; but these groups 
and avenues are almost sacred. There are neither groves 
nor avenues of a prior date than those of Mr. Evelyn'h, 
and they are noble living monuments of their founder ; 
and have out-lived most of the mansions, they were in- 
tended to adorn. 

The 22Hd. SecticJn of Mr. £v£LYN, treats on Felliiifi^ 
Timber. In Yorkshire, they peel all standing, and fell 
ill autumn or winter : — And so does his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, in Sussex. In many other places they fell 
the trees, and then peel the bark off afterwards. The first 
thing the Woodman does, is to look up to the head of the 
tree, to see which way it is to fall ; and if there are any 
limbs on that side, on which it is to fall, then a la4der is 
reared, and such limbs are notched deep on the underside ; 
or if the tree is lopsided, the head is lightened by chopping^ 
off the limbs. The first operation is, to prevent the bole 
from being fractured by the fall : the second is, to prevent 
the tree from splitting at the butt, when weakened by the 
saw ; then the ground is cleared out of the saw-way, and a 
deep noti^h cut on the side whereon the tree is to fall ; 
then on the opposite side. They begin sawing as close 
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to the ground as possible, and saw on until the saw wants 
relieving by iron wedges, which are to be driyen in behind 
the saw ; thqn saw farther : and so on, when the trees are 
four or five feet through. Some of the wedges shoold be 
from fifteen to eighteen inches long; and when the tree 
happens to lean the wrong way, the kerf or saw-g^te will 
be BO wide, by the rising of the tree, as to reqnire large 
wooden wedges. When the saw is got near enoug^h to the 
notch first cut, the handle at the small end of the saw 
is taken off, the saw drawn out, and the wedges driven in 
with a beetle, first one and then another altematdj, 
until the tree falls. When the operation of stripping takes 
place, by notching the bark into length, as the costom 
may be : some are three feet lengths ; ours were twenty- 
five inches ; and when the tree is stripped, the bark is 
laid on the ground, with the flesh-side downwards, one 
length upon another, to two or three feet high, to preyent 
its rolling or curling into a round form : and there it lies 
to wilt or soften, as long as it is safe not to get mouldy; 
then forked stakes are fixed in the ground, and rods laid 
in the forks, at about eighteen inches high ; against whiek 
the bark is reared, on both sides, just thick enough to 
touch each other, double set ; and the broken pieces serre 
to cover vacancies : then a range of the best is laid all 
along the top, like ridge-stones, or tiles to a house. Sixty 
yards of these ranges are called a load, for which the 
strippers have twelve shillings and four-pence half-penny. 
One shilling and six-pence per load for ielling timber, and 
one shilling for every tree they have to lop, previous to 
falling. Sussex West. 

There were one hundred and fifty trees grubbed up, at 
Fawsley, in Northamptonshire, in the year 1794, and nol 
one of them had a tap root, although they grew where 
they had risen from seed. The woodwards had, for grab- 
bing, one shilling in the pound, on the sale price of timber 
onlv. 
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Porty-two trees in Preston- Wood, produced two thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-six feet of timber, or forty- 
four loads, and twenty-six feet; viz. fifty. three feet meet- 
ings, or per tree. These were sold by auction, and aver- 
aged one shilling and sixpence per foot. 

42 Trees, averaged It. 6cf. per foot 106 

11 tons, 4 cwt. 2 qnu and 18 lbs. of Bark, at«£6 perton 66 4 2i 

£222 4 21 



Bark Peelers had for stripping, fifteen-pence in the 
pound, on the sale price of timber only. 

Fifty trees grubbed in Horse-pasture and Brideslawn, 
Spinny, produced one tiiousand eight hundred and seveuty- 
two feet of timber; or thirty-seven loads, and twenty-two 
feet. These were thirty-six feet meetings. 

50 Trees, valued at the above price, 141 8 

8 tons, 17 cwt. 2 qr». and 15 lbs. of Bark, at ^5 per ton 44 9 1 J 
Tops and Lops, 9 

£194 17 II 



The Strippers had nine-pence per cwt. for peeling. 
Six trees at Dodford, three hundred and forty-three feet; 
viz. fifty-seyen feet meetings. 

6 Trees, at 1#. Sd. per foot, 28 11 6 

1 ton, 16 cwt. 1 qr. and 14 lbs of Bark, 9 13} 

156 Saplings, TbinniDgpi or Fliteraos drawn out, sold for 13 5 

2 tons 18 cwt, 2 qrs. and 2 lbs of Bark, at j£5 per ton... 14 11 S\ 

£65 9 1 



These were the prices before the Junction Canal was 
opened. Strippers had for the fliteran bark, two shillings 
and sixpence in the pound, on the sale price of timber. 

N. B. The fifty trees were from twenty to forty-efght 
feet long, and averaged at twenty-nine feet ; and thirteen 
inches quarter girt, or four feet and four tenths multiplied 
by twenty-nine, gives one hundred and twenty-seven feet 
superficial surface of each tree ; which produced three 

P. 
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hundred and ninety-eight pounds of bark ; or a fractioo 
over three pounds per foot super, or ten pounds six tenths 
to each foot of timber. The Woodman earned three shil- 
lings and nine-pence per day ; and when employed by the 
day^ one shilling and four-pence. 

To each load of timber in the aboye forty-two trees, ^ 
were five and a quarter hundred. weight of bark. To each« 
load in the above fifty trees, were four hundred- weight andE 
six- tenths of bark ; and to each load in the above six trees ^ 
were five hundred- weight and one-tenth of bark. 

Trees of forty to sixty feet meetings, Vfill produce fiv^ 
hundred- weight of bark, to a load of timber. 

In the year 1808, I weeded out of Stanstead Fores — 
Sussex, three hundred apple-tree-headed Oaks, four and. 
quarter feet meetings, which gave thirty-eight loads of bair^ 
The bark here is cut twenty-five inches long, and set ozi 
pole, sixty yards to a load. Twenty-six loads of timber 
here give nearly one and a half load of bark to a load of 
timber, which is one- third above the average, on account 0/ 
their bushy tops. 

In 1809, in the same Forest, three hundred and sixty- 
four trees gave twenty-eight loads of timber, and thirty, 
seven loads of bark, at three and a half feet meetings, 
1810. Weeded out of wood, forty years' old, one thousand 
two hundred and six poles, of one and one-third foot 
meetings, gives forty-four loads ; 

Sold for 346 

61 loads and 25 yards of Fliteran or Pole Bark, at > ^g^ ^ ^ 
«^perie€bd« • y *" 

Tops and Lop sold for 10 per cent on timber, •«••• 14 10 

£443 15 



kwh. 




This was an extravagant price for bark. The tops were 
light, on account of being crowded* 

Sixty grove Oaks, eighteen and a half feet Hbeetings, 
is one thousand one hundred and iive feet, or 
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32 loads and 5 feet, at Ten Pounds per load, 9X1 

12 loadsand 4 3rard8 of bark, at four Guineas per load^ 00 18 6 

£271 13 6 

Here is almost two loads of timber stripped to one load 
of diin barky owing to being lightheaded. In a crowded 
groTe of one hundred and twenty years' growth, about sey^ 
of these loads that weighed eight hundred. weight, and thir- 
ty-seven pounds, would make a load of forty-fiye hundred 
weight, hatched, or twenty-eight guineas, in rough. 

Seventeen odier Oaks, six hundred and seventy-four 
feet, or twenty-eight feet meetings, are 

9 loads, 26 feet, at «f 10 per load, 95 4 

6 loads, and 16 yards of bark, at 84t ^ 26 6 4 

175 Fagote, in lop, at 2U 1 16 9 

350 Ba?ins, at lOf • 6tf. 1 16 

£125 3 1 

1811. One inmdred and seventeen trees, one thousand nine 
hundred and thirly-five feet, or sixteen feet meetings ; 
thirty-eight loads, and 4liirty.five feet of timber, and 
only twenty-three loads of bark. 
Eighty-three other Oaks, one thousand and fifty feet, or 
twelve feet meetings : sixteen loads of bark from twenty- 
one loads of timber, or six and a half hundred- weight of 
bark to a load of timber. Bark this year was, for timber 
bark, three pounds ; and for fliterau, alias pole bark, only 
two poqinds per load. 

1812* , Twenty traes^ one husdred and six feet, or five 
feet meetings. Two loads oi timber g^^e two loa^ 
and two yardjs of bark, at £2. 10^. this year. 

1813. Twelve hundred and tUrty-six trees gave four 
thousand five hundred and fifty feet, are under four 
feet meetings. Ninety-one loads of timber, and one 
hundred and thirteen loads of bark, at £2. lOs. 

1814. One. hundred and forty-three Oaks gave three 
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thousand and seyenty^seyen feet, twenty-two feet 

meetings, or 

61 loads and 27 feet, at 4«. per foot, 615 8 

38 loads and 9 yards of bark, at •i^. 3« 120 3 6 

1550 bavins at 10# 7 15 

This bark weighed 221b8. per yard. £743 6 6 

One thousand and seyenty-seven trees gave three thou- 
sand seyen hundred feet, or three feet and a half meetings. 

74 loads, sold at«f4. is. per load, 315 14 

1771 loads of bark, at .^2. 10# 443 15 

1800 of pit-props, 7 feet long, and 3 inches diameter, "^ 
at the top, at Id. per foot, running measure ; for > 52 10 
Newcastle collieries, 3 

3137 Fagots, at «£!. 1# 21 7 4] 

1658 Bavins, I2t 9 19 Il{ 

This last lot was thinnings of 34 acres, besides Beech > ^^m $m ai 
Poles, that sold for j ^*" ^ ^^ 

<£43 per acre, forty years' growth. £1505 14 0} 

1815. Three thousand six hundred and fifty-three trea 
gaye eight thousand one hundred and eighty-nine feet| 
two feet and a quarter meetings. 

Sold by auction, for 428 6 6 

2351 loads of bark. at.^. lOf 588 15 

1200 fagots, at «£1. 1# 12 13 

12000 bavins, at 12i 72 

£1101 13 6 



Thirty-three trees, four hundred and seyenty-three leel| 
are nine loads, and twenty.three feet; twelye feet meettngs. 
One tree in this lot, haying had room, gaye twenty-serci 
pounds of bark per yard, at the pole, 

Timber sold for 83 2 4 

7 loads and 44 yards of bark, at jSS « 23 4 

Lop, sold in the gross, 4 4 

£110 ]0 4 
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Three hundred and thirty-four trees gave one thousand 
six hundred and fifty feet, thirty-three loads, nearly five 
feet meetings ; being from twenty to forty feet long, fifty 
years old, and almost all heart. 

Which Bold for £A. 4f. per load, 138 12 

24 loads and 12 yards of bark, at £2. lOf 00 10 

3 cords and 02 parts of wood, at«£l. li 3 16 1) 

650 bavios, at lOff. 6rf 3 8 3 

£206 6 4i 

This lot having grown in a Beech-Grove was nearly 
without tops, and some were dead-topped. The last lot 
of bark, when dried, weighed thirteen pounds per yard ; 
which is a fraction short of twelve pounds of bark to a foot 
of timber. The whole weighed eight tons, and ten bun- 
dred weight; and when hatched, seven tons, two hundred 
weight, two quarters, and four pounds, worth eleven shil- 
lings and six-pence per hundred: expense of hatching, 
sixpence half-penny per hundred; and the scroff, or shav- 
ings to bum. Bark was then worth seventy-eight pounds 
seven shillings and six-pence. This proves that twenty- 
five hundred weight, in rough, will produce one ton, when 
hatched, of this quality. 

Another lot of seven loads and forty-four yards, weighed 
seven thousand five hundred and forty pounds ; and when 
carefully packed in a bam, measured twenty-eight cube 
yards; and when hatched, weighed five thousand and 
ninety-five pounds ; so that this heavier bark of sixteen 
pounds to a yard, took twenty-nine hundred- weight and a 
half, to make a ton, when hatched. The tanner finds 
bags, and the vender pays carriage. If bark is properly 
dried, before it is housed or stacked, and kept twelve 
months, it will weigh out heavier, than it weighed in ; 
and to know this, try if the bark be brittle, and breaks 
short over the knee. If it is housed whilst tough, it 
will get mouldy and spoil. 
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I housed sixty yards, in Jtme, liB14, which weighed 
nine fanndred and forty pounds; and in June, 1815, it 
weighed eight hundred and seyenty-six ponnd* ; loss m 
the stack, sixty-four pounds : and when it was hatched, it 
weighed seven hundred and eighty-nine pounds: loss, 
eighty-seven pounds : so that twenty-two hnndred-welgiit 
and one quarter of this, gives a ton. 

Another, sixty yards, which weighed, in the mow, seven 
hundred and sixty-two pounds; and in June afiter, it 
weighed seven hundred and fifty ; loss, twelve pounds : whes 
it Was hatched, it weighed six hundred and fifty-one ; loss, 
ninety-nine pounds ; or twenty- three hundred- weight to t 
ton. 

Another sixty yards, which weighed six hundred and 
forty pounds, in June, 1814; and in June, 1815, it weighed 
six hundred and eighty-seven pounds ; gained forty-seven 
pounds ; and lost in hatching fifity-seven pounds : so diat 
less than twenty-two hundred- weight would produce a ton, 
when hatched. Each load of sixty yards on the pole, 
when packed in the mow, measured four cube yards. 

One tree of fifty feet, produced fifty cube feet of bark, 
piled up green, and as close as possible. It weig^hed seven 
hundred pounds ; and when dry, four hundred and serentf- 
six pounds ; loss in drying, two hundred and twenty-fear 
pounds: — this set forty-two yards, or six hundred urf 
eighty pounds per load. Another tree of forty feet, gm 
six hundred pounds of bark, when green, and four hundrel 
pounds, v?hen dry. 

Thirty-seven Oaks sold at one thousand and forty-foor 
feet ; and when hewed by the merchant, were one thousand 
fDur hundred and eighty-six feet, caliper measure; gained 
four hundred and forty-two feet. 

1815. Green Oak Lop Fagots, four feet long and three 
feet round : one weighed fiffy-six pounds. The weight 
of one hundred, stacked, and cubed twelve yards, 
would be two tons and a half; the value^ one pomii 
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one ahilliD^ ; btgoOiag, two shilluiga aud six-peuce ; 
and three-pence for witbs. 

Oak Ijop Bavins, the same size as fa^ts, but smaller 
wood. One htmdred will weigh twenty-three hundred- 
weight, or twenty-six pounds a bavin. Making and withs, 
two shillings and nine-pence. 

Peeling, barking, or tan-fluing begins, in Sussex, about 
the tendi of April ; and In Midland Counties, about the 
twenty-tbird of April. The oldest trees should be taken 
first, as the season for them will be over by May-day, 
sometimes : but young trees will continue to run all May 
and June. Small knotsand dead stumps give much trou- 
ble to the strippers : nor can the bark be got olT at all in 
bad cold seasons : — hence tbe necessity of pruning, on 
account of the bark as well as timber. 
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This Broke of Oak, was felled in Buckinghamshire, in 
the year 1817, where no art is used to keep the leugtfas or 
pipes of bark, open ; nor is any set up, until the peeling is 
done : then edders, or small rods are eet up, half a yard 
high, to receive the short bark ; over which, is reared 
long bark, and capped with a line of the best, resembling 
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the ridge of a house. This they term, ^^Double Set in 
Range.'? 

2118 feet of timber at ^16 per 100 feet or 2 loads... 338 17 7 

1242 yards of Bark, at 2s 4d. per yard, and a yard high 144 18 

2883 Hard-wood, or Notched Fagots, at 24# 1....... 34 11 11 

2866 with Fagots, at 18# 25 15 10| 

c£:544 3 4| 



Felling 2118 feet of timber, at 48. per 100, 4 4 8} 

Stripping 24 loads and 42 yards of bark, at 29«. ... 36 4 

Paid to Strippers for loading bark, at 1#. per load, ••• 1 4 10 

2883 Notch-Fagots, at 3# 4 6 6 

2866 With do. at 3« 4 6 1 

1866 With do. cutting, at 4</. 9 6} 



Total Expense, .^50 12 



Sussex Strippers, at sixteen pounds per yard of bark, is, 
per ton, one pound eight shillings and ten-pence halfpen- 
ny ; and their price of twelve shillings and four-penee 
three farthings, includes felling timber. 

Buckinghamshire Bark Peelers, at forty-seven pounds 
per yard is, per ton, one pound seven shillings and ei^^ 
pence ; and felling timber comes to three shilling^ and 
two-pence per ton on bark, which makes one pound tcsi 
shillings and ten-pence per ton ; add for loading in wood, 
one shilling ; suppose it drawn home, add two shillingi 
for housing; the total expense per ton, will be one pound 
thirteen shillings and ten-pence. And as forty.five hun- 
dred weight is a London load, the cost will be three pounds 
fifteen shillings and a penny ; and the expense of hatching 
a load of forty-five hundred weight, is one pound five shil- 
lings ; amounting to five pounds and a penny. 

In the Wilds of Sussex, their yard of bark in rang^, cut 
at two feet and one inch long, will weigh twenty-five 
pounds. Lord Sheffield gives his woodmen, for stripping, 
loading, housing, piling, hatching, weighing and bagging, 
four pounds fifteen shillings, fot every load and part oft 
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load, that he receives pay for, from the tanner; who finds 
bags : so that he has no trouble, farther than team-work. 
This is evidently the cheapest plan. It obviates all bicker- 
ings, as to setting ap in range to dry ; and gives the ven- 
der time to learn the state of markets. Bark if as worth, 
in 1809 and 10, forty pounds a load; and in May and June, 
1817, it was sixteen pounds ; but as soon as the middle- 
men, or timber-dealers had housed their bark, they manag- 
ed to get it up to twenty-six pounds, in July. 

Buckinghamshire bark is cut at three feet lengths, and 
as to task- work, there seems to be no standard prices. 
One company of peelers, charged for felling trees, one 
shilling and sixpence, per load. Another company charged 
two shillings ; and the gentleman's own woodwards charg- 
ed two shillings and sixpence. They were exactly in the 
same ratio at fagotting; namely two shillings, two shil- 
lings and sixpence, and three shillings, per hundred. The 
bark was sold at eight-pence per yard, under time's 
price. The tanner being offered the bark next spring, 
bid two shillingp) per yard, and left : his neighbour, the 
timber merchant, goes and buys the timber and bark, at 
the last year's price ; and the grower flattered himself, with 
having realized four-pence per yard, by not closing with 
the tanner, at two shillings. The bark was worth three 
shillings and six-pence per yard then; as the London 
price was thirty pounds per load. 
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65 loads and 47 feet of Timber, at .£8. per load, SS7 n o 

IfifiO ;afdB of Bark, at 2i. 4tf. »» 180 16 I 

SllSNotcb, orHardwood-FagotB, at26(. 63 18 9 

2876 With-Fagota, at 18*. per hundred, 36 17 8 

^796 a T 
In Mr. Farey's Derbyshire Report, pag;e 991, is aa •*■ 
eonnt of a monstroas Oak, which won felled in the Pnk 
of Lord Scarsedale, at Kedlestine, in the year 1805. It 
contained five hundred and fifty feet of timber, and sold It 
five shillings and six-pence per foot. 

660 feet of Timber, at 5*. 6d. per foot Ifil 5 

9 tons of Bark, at £i. per too, (g^reen 1 soppoae,) 36 

Top and Lop, 14 O 4 

RootB, grubbed, 3 IS • 

.£208 17 • 

Suppose 300 of Fagota, at 30( 3 

11 cords of Wood, at 20t 11 

And as a. cord of wood contains fifty feet of timber, thtt 
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«t a fidr average of twenty-seven povinds of baik to a foot 
4>f comsion timber, and allow the head to be sacb, there 
would be six tons and a half of bark there. Again, sup- 
pose the bole of the tree to have been a eylinder of twenty 
feet long, whose contents were fiye hundred and fifty feet, 
divided by twenty, equal to twenty-seven and a half feet, 
for the area, whose etrcumferenee will be eighteen and a 
half feet, multiplied by twenty, equal to three hundred and 
s&reBHty feet. The superficial surfieice of the eylinder, that 
is eoTered witii two tons and a half of bark, tIz. fifteen 
pounds to each superficial foot, or nearly ten and a half 
pounds of baik to each foot of timber. 

Bark, sold io Derbyshire, 1S07, in the Rough, at per ton, 10 10 

do. do. 1806, do. 17 17 

<Ie. do. 1S09, do. 13 
d«« peeling' ia do. 25*. per ton. 

By comparing the difierent modes and their results, the 
conclusion will be like the Lilliput*s fiuth ; consequently 
there will be big and little endianSj to the end of time : 
and knowledge is of Uttle use in business, without indefa- 
tigable appucatuHi. 

WoodwMds and Stewards are more perplexed to ascer- 
tain die value of bark, every spring, than in any other 
department. The prices in sonthem counties, are govern- 
ed generally, by llie Beimondsey and other tanners ; who 
meet at Leackn-hall Market: still it is evident, there is no 
combination, that can establish a national price, for one 
year. 

By comparing dales and prices in pages IIS and 114, 
with the above ; the general ruling criterion is peace or 
war, and imports from Flanders, G^ermany, Ireland, and 
America. Whenever diere is any doubt, houae and hatch 
at home; and if you have not convenient buildings, stack 
it, and cover with bari^ laid on tile, and slate form, until 
the tanner's stomach comes down ; for it is there the secret 
lies in general. 
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merchants. Timber is slon in coning to mataritj ; aai 
the grower should be dow in destroying- it. Uc skooU 
fdi a feff every year, as die prices suit ; also ^ant « iew 
every year : and by so doing, he may learn to know better 
bow to sell bis timber, diau to dispose of it at two pooaA 
a load nnder its valoe ; or as the late Duke of Bedford diJ 
with tiveaty acres (^ old dr«ds: ^e pivticulars of wfeitt 
may be seen in the second volume of the Derbyshire Re- 
port, page 818. I shall coaelode this long chapter with t, 
deseriptton of a Wood-book and Timber-gin. 

An Account of Timber /Med in GferMil-Weod, 1824. 
Ts whamaDld, and &e prioeperfeaC. ^. *. i. 
Oak, aoii Jaho 9*e, at 4t. per foot, ,. 
Asfa, Eold nichaiid Rae, at b do....,.. 
Beech, Eold Jack Noaka at2i. 6(f.<lo... 
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17 
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17 
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15 
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13 


10 ) 



123 feet of EJn, sold Tom Stiles, at 3f 
Oak bark, jarfls, or irdght. 
Ehn bifl^ fit bair da. price. 

The first c<dBnui is the nmnber of trees ; aad irbrai tk 
tree is measured, the number should be marked <mi the boa 
with the timber-rase, or scrieve. Secoad colmiui is tk 
length of the tree. Third coluaui is one quarter oftk 
circumfm^niie, called the girL Fourth column is the con- 
tents in feet, called meetings. 

No. 1. 2. and 3. are the cheeks of die timber^^iM, made 
of «n Ash-pole, gronu crooked, as per figure, at No. li 
with the root-end appennost, fifteen feet lon^, aad dl 
with die atm, JFOuiNo. 1. to 5. At No. 3. is a bolt gas 
througti, with a good bead; a screw and luil at tbe 
ether end, to keep the head from splitting ; then the ban 
a. 6, and c. are pat in to keep it open. , Tiie bolt at 9. ii 
a {MTOt to a pulley ; and at 6. is another pnlley. ' tht kok 
under No. 3. is a hollow made to receive the lioad of Ibe 
prypolc. No. 7. is a roller or windlass, with two fcolw^ 
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levers, and a racket- wkeel at one end. No. 4. is the place 
ivbere a man puts his head durough ; th« two nprigbts 
resting upon his shoulders : he places it where convenient, 
holding it up until his mate puts up the prjpole, No. 10. 
and d. The gin is now complete, and six trees bound to- 
gether with a chain. The block with hook and pulkjs, 
are drawn down, and hooked on to the chain. The tackle- 
rope b tied to the g^n at d. (by a strong swiYcl-ring) passed 
round the pulley at 11. and 8.; then through the block, No. 
11.; thence to the polley. No. 12.; and fitstened to die 
windlass, 18. No. 14. and 15. are two levers, by which 
the two men raise the six trees. No. 16. with ease; even 
if they contained half a load of timber each. It is evident 
the bent ned; firom 12. to 8. will admit of a load being 
raised high enough for any carriage to be backed under. 



CHAP. XXXI. 
ON SEASONINO TIMBER, «c. 

Ut MR. EVELYN says, ''Season timber by cutting 
through the si^ to A* hearty and so stand twelve months,^* 

2»£l. Pile np in a diy, airy place, under cover. Yonr 
boards, planks, &c. raised on blocks, from the ground i 
with blocks between each seantKng, to prevent mouldiness. 

Srd. Some seaaoa by submerging in water, (running 
waler is the best,) and afterwards set it on an end to dry^ 
out of the sun, and frequendy turn it. For ship-timber^ 
it should lie two cw diree years under water. Elm, fresh 
cut and sawn, if thrown into water four or five days, will 
be fit for any use. Salt water is the best; it is not only i^ 
remedy against worms, but warping also. It is a good 
seasoning for Deal floor boards. Charing by fire, for 0tUa 
and posts. 
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4ih. On charing for other and general purposes. 

5th, Boring large columns, to fill cracks in green tiflu 
ber, with fat skimmed from salt beef broth. Some me 
grease and sawdust. 

6th. Cleft, better than Bawn timber; bat in neither ti 
admit of any sap. 

7th. Taring and sanding with a mixture of pitch, aid 
scales of iron, or forge dust, thrown on with the saod; 
steeping in a solution of Alum. 

Sth, Of coating ends of beams with pitch, or shealiiiis 
them in sheet lead. I observed, in taking down an oU 
bathing house, in 1797, that the ends of the Deal beos 
were sheathed in red lead. The beams were as sound ai 
possible, and the lead or minium was as ductile, as if frak 
laid on. 

9th. lOth. and II th. On clean and knotty timber, wA 
obserrations on the grain. 

I2th. All very large timber must be very old, and like 
old men, past prime. 

13^^. li^th. and I5th. Of no moment. 

I6th. On Laths. The statute recognizes but two sorts: 
first, five feet laths, five score to the hundred : secoirf, 
four feet laths, six score to the hundred: eaeh sort Me 
inch and a half broad, and half an inch thick. Heart d 
Oak-laths for tiling : Sap-laths for walls and plaster par- 
titions : and Deal-laths for ceilings. 

I7th. On the comparative strength of timber, as Uki 

by the Royal Society. Three scantlings of sixteen fcH 

long, and three inches square, being one foot cube eacht 

viz. 

One of Fir, weight 36| lbs. broke with specific grarity, as 3 
One of Oak, do. 59 do. do. as 2) 

One of Ash, do, 47^ do. do. as 3} 

ISth. to 26th. More curious than useful. 
26th. By the statute of Edward, VI. the taleshide, or 
notched fagots were four feet long, number one, sixteo 
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inches circumference, within a foot of the middle ; if of 
two notches, twenty-three inches circumference ; if of three 
notches, twenty-eight inches circumference ; if of four 
notches, thirty-five inches circumference; if of five notches, 
thirty-eight inches circumference ; and so on in propor- 
tion. 

21th. Billets, three feet, four inches long : single, to be 
seventeen inches and a half in circumference: the double, 
or two in one length, or mark, to be ten inches in circum- 
ference; and of two cast, to be fourteen inches in circum- 
ference. With, or bound-fagots, three feet long, and two 
feet in circumference. This last statute of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the 4^rd year, the size of billets was altered, and 
classed as round, of one, two, &c. N. B. Cleft of so many 
marks or notches, quarter-clefts, &c. 

28JfA. On Fagots. 

29^^. On Charcoal. There are three sorts: — first, for 
iron-founders: — second, for gunpowder: — third, for Lon- 
don and the court, besides small-coal. Oak makes the 
best charcoal. Twelve stacks, of three feet wood, require 
a hearth of twenty-four feet diameter ; twenty stacks, thir- 
ty-two feet ; thirty stacks, forty feet ; and so on in propor- 
tion. I shall not transcribe the process, as laid down 
from page 232 to 235, as it is an art by which many get 
their living ; and by employing such, is cheaper than run- 
ning any risk of not charing well, or burning the whole 
to ashes. It will be five or six days in charing, and re- 
quire two or three days to become cool. 

30^^. Alder, peeled; or better Lime-trees, peeled, make 
the best gunpowder. Six stacks will make sixty sacks, or 
a wagon-load of coal. 

3I«f. Small-coal, is made of Coppice-spray. Bavined, 
and being provided with plenty of water, they set fire to a 
few, and keep feeding, until five or six hundred is burnt; 
then they put out the fire with water, turning the coal, and 
watering it, until it be cool enough to sack. 

R. 
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The first eight sections of this chapter^ are on seasoniiif 
timber. Dr. Darwin says, ^^Saturate timber, or boanfai 
in lime-water ; and when dry, soak them a§^a in a weak 
solution of the acid of vitriol, in water which will nnite 
with the lime, already deposited in the pores of the timber; 
and convert it into gypsum, and it will last for many cen^ 
turies, (mind the Doctor,) if kept dry.'' The ninth Volame 
of the Bath Societies' Papers, says, ^^The Americana cot 
the bark of their trees all round, three or four years before 
felling, to season it." — This they call ringing^. Ellis, on 
Timber, says, ^^Boil staves for coopers' work.** He sq^ 
''he saw, in Chatham Dock, in the year 1738, a sand-batk 
for steaming ship.planks; for which, a Captain Cumber- 
land was allowed three hundred pounds a. year, for lifie,ai 
the inventor." It was laid aside, on account of the sand 
adhering so to the planks, that it spoiled the wrights* tools. 
He gives an account of a Beech-plank ground-floor, at 
Tring, in Herts, having lain sixty years ; and was then 
sound. It was done by a lath-render, who could not af- 
ford to buy Oak. He soaked the boards a fortnight, in 
water : and then smoke-dried them in a chimney, a wedL 
There was a cellar under the floor. (Then, how could it be 
a ground-floor?) He says, ^^Summer is the best time to 
fell Beech." — This is corroborated thus : — In 1810, Lord 
Selsey, of West-Dean, Sussex, had some old houses taken 
down; in which, was a Beech-beam that traversed two 
rooms. It was perfectly sound ; and had on the angles, 
where scanty, patches of bark. When the beam was got 
out of the rubbish, it was discovered to have engrsTen 
on the top-side, with an inch-chisel, ^^This tree 9oas cmi^ 
8rd May, 161 4." I cut some Beech-poles, for rails, in 
1807, just as they were coming into leaf; and used them 
with the bark on, the same week. I visited them in 1819; 
they were then sound and hard, by the Keeper's Lodge, 
at Stanstead. Winter-felled Beech, suffered to lie three 
jears, as it fell, is rendered useless for any purpose, bat 
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for ftiel, and not so good for that, as if it bad been broke 
lifp at first. I once felled some Beech, to accommodate a 
-friend, just as it was coming into leaf. There happened 
to be one tree more than he wanted: — ^this laid in the groTe, 
nntil the next winter ; when there were more felled. Mr. 
Gravenor, an eminent boat-builder, came to boy some, 
from Flatt-Houses, near Portsmouth. I asked him, if he 
would have some which had been cut eight or nine months : 
faesaid, **^It was not worth carriage." We went to the 
gtove, and he marked on the bark, with his rase, such as 
he choosed. I then told him, that he had marked the old 
felled tree : he did not believe me, until I shewed him the 
butt-end: he was then surprised and pleased. I related 
the above fact of Lord Selsey's beam : when he replied, 
*^he two circumstances had thrown such light upon the 
season for felling Beech, that he hoped to benefit by it; 
and, that he would take the tree in question, and have it 
used, where he could make future remarks upon it." I 
have been a little prolific on seasoning of timber, which is 
nothing more or less, than trying to prevent the decompo. 
-sition of timber, by worm, or moisture, commonly called, 
"dry-rot, which is a mistaken term ; for, as Dr. Darwin 
Sftys, ^*Keep it'dry, and it will last for centuries." — So I 
^day ; and without his nostrums, provided it is well ripened 
timber, of Oak, or Spanish Chesnut, Deal and Yew; all 
Other timbenli, that grow in England, are inadmissible, 
US principles in buildings ; except we can prove that spring 
felling will prevent the worm from getting into Elm and 
'Beech. I knew a stable, that had Beech-beams, a foot 
square, for the hay-loft floor; and in sixteen years, they 
were so perforated by worms, as to break down with their 
own weight. As to Limes and Poplars, I have never 
known them used as building-timber. Any timber used 
green, i. e. before it is dry, and excluded from the air, by 
any means, rots directly, and is called, the dry-rot ; at tJie 
same time, it is the confined sap that rots it; if confined 
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by the smearing of pitch, tar, or paint. There is a well 
written sensible Treatise on the dry-rot, by Mr. Thomas 
Wade, published in 1815. He attributes much of the diy- 
rot, in ships, to boiling the planks ; he wisely and honestfy 
attributes the cause, and its effects to moisture, and tke 
wont of air in ships ; and I am of the same opinion, witfc 
respect to houses. When we have a moist air, it is alwi^ 
obaervable, by condensing on windows, and flagged floon, 
vulgarly called sweating; but is never observed on briekf^ 
npr wood, on account of their porosity. The wood- work 
in a house gets a bathing of this kind, perhaps fifty timei 
in a year ; and where good fires are not kept, it does not 
get dry, once in seven years. Bullocks* blood and whit- 
ing make good putty for cracks in posts out of doors, hi 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts, Manufacture^ 
and Commerce, volume the twenty-first, and pages 284 to 
307, is much written on the dry-rot : the principle streii 
is laid upon the damp of the ground, and Fungus^ Boh^ 
tuSy Lachrymans, 

9th, loth. llth. and 12th, Sections, are short remarkf 
on timber, as to its being clean-grained, knotty, large, &t 
As to grain, there are two distinct grains, in all tia- 
ber^^^the first is the annual grown grain, by the rings, cr 
concentric circles, made by the annual increase of wood, 
between tree and bark, which, by lath-renders, is calM 
fdt-grain : and that is the grain, by which all DealJaAi 
are cleft: — the second grain is that which appears so beai^ 
tifully radiated in a transverse section of the Hazel, nm- 
ning from the corona to the bark, called the parenchjiM; 
and by carpenters, called the cleft-grain ; by which, paik- 
paling, and clap-boards for wainscot doors are deft: 
hence those beautiful streaks in panels that are never ob- 
servable in stiles of wainscot. If the same care were takes 
to cleave clean Oak, or saw it with the grain, it would be 
dappled like unto the panels : here is a real necessity ftr 
Oak) clear from knots. But the knottyest possible, if 
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from the coarcture, or the crown, maketi the handsoiiieBt 
tables and bouroes : as does knotty Mahogany. 

16ih. On laths. Thirty bundles of five feet, are a load; 

thirty-seven and a half of four feet; and fifty of three 

I feet. Lath-rendingy i. e. cleavingy is nine-pence per hun- 

i dred; and for thatching laths, cut out of Coppice- wood 

I poles, seven-pence per hundred, of Hazel, Ash, Withy, &e. 

I About and in London, common Deal, or plaster-laths, are 

now used for plain tiling ; and for pan-tiles, they are sawn 

out of Deal-planks, to an inch square ; and for stone-slate, 

in Yorkshire, one inch and a half wide, and half an inch 

thick ; so that forty-four lengths come out of a three-inches 

plank. 

Oak-pales, rending and dressing. A length of an Oak- 
tree, 

6 feet loDgr, and 48 iDcbes circumference, atif 1 

Rending and dressings eighty, at 3f. per hundred, 2 6 

So that one hundred snch is worth j£l. Si, .f 1 2 5 

Another length of five feet, and five feet eight inches in 
> circumference, is 

10 feet, at 4f 2 

Cleaving saping, and edging 130 at 3$. per 100, 3 11 

I So that one hundred of these were worth jCI 13 10. ^2 3 11 

There is more waste in cleaving Oak of seventeen, than 
of twelve inches girt; but the pales being broader will 
pa|e farther : one sort being four, and the other only three 
inches wide. 

Cleaving bars for sheep and deer herdles, seven feet and 
four inches long, at three shillings and six-pence per hun- 
dred. Heads, braces, and uprights, for the middle, three 
shillings and sixpence. 

6 of these bars, of 7 feet 4 inches in length, weighed, i 44 lh« 
in rough, 5 

2head8, 5 J feet long, ••.. ...24 

2 braces, and 1 upright, 12 

soibt. 1 r«oi. 
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If green poles are worth two sbilling^ per fbot^ 4ai 

the timber for one herdle will be two ' sbUluigpb.' ' * ' '* ' ^-^ 

■ . . .■'•-*■'■ ■ ■ * 

Timber for one herdle, 2 

Cleavfog, O ^| 

^Makinir, ^ ^ • 

Nails, ^O t! 

Ooe berdle complete, weight, 40 lbs .....6 3 9 

Allow[thechip8of40lbs. tobe worth,(substra€t) .••• O -0 6 

•eo 3 • 



Deer herdles have seven bars, and heads, 6| feet long, .r. O 3 6 
'Common sheep herdles, five bars, and heads 4| do O S 6 

Oak pales, five feet, cleft from a butt of seventeen biAm 

and a half, girt, are 

^. «. 'i. 

10| feet, at 48. per foot, 3 3 4 

Produced 150 wide spiney pales, at 3t. deaviog, 4 1 

3 6 i 

Value of 100.— ^l 11 0. Value of 50,— ^£0 15 6 «.3 6 4 

Four Oak-butts, four feet long, and.seyen and -aUF 
inches girt, or • , -. ..» 

^. $.4. 
6 feet, at3#. per foot, tf 1$ | 

iPrdduced 150 pales, at 3f. for 120, O 3 • 
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Valoeof 130,— ^0 17 4|. Value of 30,— «£0 4 4l I 1 ^ 

I suspect there was some foul play with the prime* 
large butts ; or else very bad management. If I - hind iMf 
more to cleave, I would weigh both the pales and rMft 
the same day as the pales were cleft : about twentj-lil 
pales to each loop, or panel, of eight feet and a half^fe 
tween the posts ; and one inch and a half between M 
pale, for Park.pales. 

Staves, four feet long, and an inch square, for^Yoik* 
shire gates. Cleaving, at three shillings per famidfedill 
twenty; and twenty, in every hundred and tfrenCy,'i64i 
broad, and half an inch thick. Rails daav^ 



%r tiift«dd pto^ Til. the top andlinnow hi^tfe— j 
per pair^ BpUt oat of poln. 
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. Tbcheds, or bun of these gates, arecQtontoftlMtojm 
(tf Oak-trees, nhtni fallen at the atrippiog season; aa<I 
tdecteJ for tbeir forks, as nataral braces to the top.ratl. 
The; make the cheapest gates possible, for farms and 
woods; and when capped bj a lierht tillet, through which, 
the three broad staves go throngb, and nailed on the head 
and heel, are rather ornamental. — Making, three shillings, 
aed the wood, six shillings; amonnting only to niae 
slullings per gate. 

Cleaving ten feet spleets, or bars, for common five-bar- 
red gates, one half-pennj each, out of poles ; they are 
stronger than sawo-bars; besides, the saw-teeth are so ex- 
pensive, as to cost as much as the wood is worth : these 
bars^ in rough, will weigh from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds each. 

Cleaving fencertails, ten feet long, one.penny per pair; 
— ^weight, twenty-five pounds each, viz. fi% pounds the 
pata. Fif^ pairs, piled between atakes, will be four feet 
Wide, and four high ; — weight, two thousand five hundred 
pounds. 

Cleaving uprights, (for a Scotch-fence,) five feet and a 
half long, one half-penny ; — weight, ten pounds each. 

^ aOortbcM, e^aal toSaDdoK-tbiid f<wl,at l«. M. & 

. lei feet oTUm lop-nil, equal to 1 fuot, o I • 

, ' Clesviug 30 nprighu, for L rod of fvK«, tf I 9 

PnttiDg np do. aad cap, of lop-nil, B I 

Value jm rod, , ^0 
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This is no contemptible g^ard fence, for clumps o{treej0j 
against sheep and deer in Parks ; and will stand manj^ 
years. 

Posts, for guarding single trees, cut eight feet long, and 
cleft, so as to weigh twenty pounds, at four.pence half' 
penny per hundred. 

ink. Section. On the comparative weight of timber. 
There is not much diiference in the weight of Ash, Elm, 
Oak, Beech, &c. when green ; the more it loses in drying, 
the less durable it is. One foot of Oak, round measure, 
fresh felled, weighed eighty pounds. One of Beech, Asb, 
Elm, Walnut, Spanish Chesnut, and Yew-tree, each ex« 
actly forty-eight inches in circumference, weighed eighty 
pounds. One foot of Silver- Fir, exactly forty-eight inches 
in circumference, weighed fifty-eight pounds ; and when 
reduced to die-square, it weighed thirty-four pounds and 
a half. Another foot, sufficiently large to cube twelve 
inches, weighed seventy-four pounds; and when cubed, 

it weighed only forty-four pounds : difference, thirty pounds. 

» 

Weight (in lbs.) of one cube foot of the following 

articles y all dry. 



lbs. 

lf#. Lead, 708 

Und Iron, 477 

3rd. Marble, 169 

4th. Stone, 156 

dih. Lignum Vita, 83 

eth. Green new felled Oak, 77 1 

7tk. Coal, 77 

Sth. Mahogany,.: 66 

9th Box-wood, 64| 

lOfA. Water, 624 

nth. Oak, 67J 

A c)^lindrical foot of water, 50 lbs. 

1st. Cdrdwood. A Beech-tree, of fifty-two feet, broke 
up into two feet billets ; when piled, measured one hun- 
dred and sixty cube feet, which proves that forty-two 
feet, round measure, of large timber, billetted, will make 
one cord ; — weight, thirty hundred-weight. 



lbs. 

12/A. Beech, 53 

I'Mh Ash, 50 

MM. Maple, 47 

\5th. Wainscot, 46 

16rA. Yellow Ueal, 41 

]7th. Cedar of Lebanon, 38 

18M. Elm, 37| 

19M. White Deal, 35 

20th. Cork, 15 

2lst, Air, l:|oz. 
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2nd. Beech Tops, small and straight, and cut four feet 
long, take five hundred and eleven feet to a cord ; — ^weight, 
thirty.six and a half hundred- weight ; one hundred and 
twentj-eight cube feet, as piled. 

3rd. Old Beech Lop, corded, takes forty .five feet; — 
weight, thirty-four hundred. A cord of this wood 
being worth twenty, five shillings, proTes, that timber is 
worth from six-pence to seven-pence per foot, to bum. 
Pit-props, for Northumberland, eight feet long, and four 
inches quarter-girt, take six inches of room, when piled in 
courses. Sixty-four make a cord. The price is one 
penny per foot, run— 64 x 8-^12=£2. 2s. Sd. 

Park Pale Posts, at nine feet long, and six and a half 
quarter-girt, give twenty-six to a cord of nine feet long ; 
and eight feet Posts, at five and a half inches quarter-girt, 
give thirty-eight Posts per cord, and are sixty-four feet, 
or just half a cord, which prove there is just as much 
space open as wood. 

Park Pale Rails, ten feet long, and the weight, thirty 
pounds, take eighty feet to a cord, or thirty cube feet, round 
measure, at one shilling per foot, is better than cording, 
although three shillings and four-pence is to pay for cleav- 
ing. It will take forty-five, or fifty feet, to cut into cord- 
wood, which will cost two shillings and six-pence : and 
if cut into two feet billets, four shillings ; no billet to be 
more than six inches broad : and if cut into eighteen inches 
billets, five shillings and six-pence ; no billet to be more 
than four inches broad. Refuse of timber, in carpenter's^ 
yard, broke up into billets, of twenty inches long, and 
none to be more than six inches broad, is worth four shil- 
lings per cord, for cording ; the cord will weigh thirty- 
two hundred-weight, and is sold by the hundred- weight, 
to the poor people, at one shilling and three-pence, in 
Dorsetshire, 1800. Grubbing, breaking, and cording 
tree roots, at six shillings per cord ; and none of the roots 
left more than six inches wide, when the labour was tviro 

S. 
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shillings per day : the stack then was worth twenty-ooe 
shillings. 

Two White Poplars, felled; — contents, fifty .-eight feet of 
timber, which produced seventy-fiye fagots. The nMrti 
were grubbed, and produced three stacks of roots, or 
twelve cube yards. A stack being 12 x 3 x 3=108 feet 

Nine Spruce Firs, felled : — contents, two hundred and 
forty-nine feet of timber, two hundred and seventy-fite 
fagots, and nineteen cube yards of roots. 

Twenty-ninth Section, on Charcoal. A stack of Copse- 
wood will weigh eighteen hundred-weight and a half, who 
fresh cut: and a cord will weigh twenty-one hundred- 
weight and a half: — this is called Collier^s ware. So are 
roots, for what are called old-coal, worth eleven shilliiigi 
per stack, and when made into charcoal, is sold to irai 
and brass-founders. A stack of Coppice- wood is woitt 
twelve shillings, and a cord is worth fourteen shlUiogSi 
A stack of wood will produce fifty bushels of charcoal, 
strike measure : — weight, rather more than ten pounds per 
bushel. A cord of one hundred and twenty-eight feet, ir3l 
produce sixty bushels. What is called a dozen are twehe 
sacks of six bushels each, and two dozen, or one hundred 
and forty-four bushels a load : — ^weight, thirteen hundred: 
Dr. Watson. Dr. Hunter says, ^^That Lime-trees (wlm 
peeled) make the best charcoal for gunpowder; and 
Alder-trees the next best." When Alder-poles wen 
large enough for rails and rafters, I paid for cutting, col- 
lecting, and peeling, one penny per pair. A man and Ui 
wife peeled forty pair per day. The bark is valuable ior 
dyers, 

100 lbs. of WalDut timber, will produce 26 lbs. of Charcoal. 

100 do. Oak timber, do. 24 do. 

100 do. &0X timber, do. 21 do. 

100 do. Mahogany timber, do. 21 do. ^Dr. WatMi' 

100 do. Ash timber, 

100 do. Fir timber. 

The above account proves, that to make charcoal upst 
a small scale, as per Dr. Watson, there is more loas thn 



do. 


21 


do. 


do. 


18 


do. 


do. 


16 


do. 
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in the common way of pitting; as every hundred pounds 
of wood produce twenty-four pounds of charcoal : thus, 
two thousand and seTenty*.two pounds in a stack, give live 
hundred and five pounds of charcoal. The loss of weight 
in charing wood into coal, is much the same as drying 
grass into hay, losing from three-fourths to four-fifths. 
Expense of charing, per sack of five bushels, eight-pence. 
Value, per bushel, at the pit or hearth, eight-pence. 
Age of Oak ; no specific period can be found, as its vigour 
depends upon the soil and situation. The symptoms of 
sickness, by dead branches, or bad colour of leaves, are 
the best g«ide, when to cut: for, from that time, the timber 
ia wasting. H^art of Oak is free from sap, which is prov- 
ed at the time of felling, as no sap then ooses out of it; 
but the sap oozes out of the blca, for a weeek or ten days 
after, in small quantities, seldom a quarter of a pint. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

APHORISMS ; or certain General Precepts, of use 

to the preceding Chapters. 

1st. BEECH, Box, Yew, Holly, and Hazel aflTect 
sandy, gritty, gravelly, and chalky soils. Oak, Ash, and 
Elms, for loams. Ash, Hornbeam, and Broad-Ieaved 
Elms, for stiffs land: and in light, deep land, any sort wiU 
thrive : but in thin and rocky land, all the class of Firs 
do best, as their roots delight in being near the surface, 
the Silver-Pir excepted. In low and wet lands. Aquatics, 
particularly Alder and Birch, as they are always happy, 
Wet or dry. Most of the Soft, or White-woods love to be 
where evaporation rises high. 

2nd. Try all sorts of experiments to gain knowledge 
by weighing, measuring, and comparing notes. It is a 
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than the ground end: hence it is, that trees make )pvhai 
is termed false blea, as is frequently observed in Oak-ta- 
bles. A streak of white running through the heart : this 
is caused by the month of June being very wet and warnM. 
but so dense, that no metalic, oily gases arise to colour 
and harden the new blea. Of this second sap or ring, th * 
first or inner one is always pale-coloured, being produce < 
before the sun has power to raise the real food or pabuIntzBn 
of wood. It is such extraordinary seasons as this, whidKi 
produce in quick growing trees, as Cedar of LebanonM , 
Dutch-Elm, Walnut and Spanish-Chesnut-trees, coltK^ 
timber; viz. the rings of wood made thus, are. so large m,^ 
to overgrow nature ; and when a transverse section, cpr 
cross-cut is made, the interior, up to the said ring, seems 
liable to slip out; and when sawn or cleft, it separates a^ 
bad as shaken timber. 

9tk, I felled a Silver-Fir, in the year 1813, which was 
planted in 1684. I had twenty-eight feet cut from tbe 
butt ; and I observed three of the concentric circles occu- 
pied no more room in the transverse-cut, than one of the 
ordinary, annual circles; viz., a quarter of an inch. 
This led to an idea, that some extraordinary season of sum- 
mer lightning, or winter frost, must have been the cause, 
i found, by the knots, when broke up, that it was thirty, 
three years old, when twenty-eight feet high ; and the in- 
uermost eircle of the three was sixteen from the centre. 
Thiere were -seventy-one rings from the small circles to the 
bark. The three small circles added to seventy-one, give 
seventy-four ; and seventy-four substracted from one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirteen, will leave a remainder of 
one thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine. The Chro- 
nological Tables record a nine weeks* frost, of that date ; 
and the fact proves, that it was three years after, before 
the Parenchyma was able to expend as usual. 

10th, In the seventh Aphorism, I have denied any circu- 
lation of sup ; for, if sap subsided into tiie eartb^te^y 
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autumn. How could Cuttings taken off in winter grow P 
Willows, Poplars, Elm, and many other sorts, cut in win- 
ter, and there lay above the ground for months, and then 
planted in spring, will grow, even if planted with the 
small end downwards. I have seen a Gooseberry-tree 
thus reversed ; and the roots produced a new head, and 
firuit the second year. I have frequently observed large 
Elms, after being felled and lopped close, produce shoots 
all along the uppermost side, the summer after ; and some- 
times the second suouner shoot. Mr. Emeric, in his Cul- 
ture of Forests, says ^^Any tree cut down after November, 
and disbranched ; and afterwards lays until May, its bark 
will strip off as well as any fallen in April or May.'' These 
facts prove a non-circulation of sap. At the same time, 
they prove a powerful expansion, by the influence of the 
vernal sun ; and the woodwards are equally sensible, what 
a powerful condenser a cold night is, by stopping their 
work of peeling. 

ll^A. Mr. Evelyn says ^^Five inches are deep enough 
to plant in dry, light land; and one or two inches in clay 
and moist ground, provided you establish them against 
winds.'' I say, in clay or moist ground, plant an inch or 
two above the ground, by laying a clott under ; then raise 
earthy enough out of the interspaces, to establish them 
against winds,, and thus you drain of the surface water. 

I2ih. Light gases, inflammable air, or hydrogen, is 
allowed to be the principle food of vegetables. It is gene- 
rated by the decomposition of animal and vegetable substan- 
ces. In the summer months it is continually rising, and is 
inhaled through the pores on the surface of the leaves and 
young bark, as well as reticular net- work of old bark. 
It rises so strong sometimes in very hot weather, that 
I have met streams of it in large woods, which, for a 
moment, have almost caused a sensation of suffocation ; 
and made the air to look as if tinged with red ; which is 
vulgarly called red wind : hence our blasted trees, blights, 
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and honey-daws, by stopping up the pores of tender bai \ 
and leaves ; and at night, the ealoric in plants, is condemns. 
ed. The night dews, with the gases, settle upon, inste^^d 
of entering into them ; in the form of honey and mildew^ 

ISth. July and August is the best time in all the jes^^r, 
for planting Yew, Holly, Box, and other Evergreens; or 
may begin at Midsummer. Various seasons have been 
fixed upon as best for planting E ver-greens. No soil or 
season is good when they have not been properiy nursed in 
the nursery by frequent transplantings, until they are two 
or three feet high. And then no season is bad between 
September and April. It is proved, that the growth of 
trees is not from the earth, but by the expansion of the 
parenchymous sap ; hence the cause of plants not swelling 
when crowded too close, encumbered with grass, or weeds, 
or otherwise excluded from the sun ; which can only shine 
upon their tops, and draws them up tall and slender. 

14^^. Cuttings of trees, planted in October, are apt to 
rise in winter; they should be thrust down again in 
March : and all winter-planted trees should be set upright, 
and well fastened, after the vernal equinoctial gales are 
over. 

I5th, Seedling Beeches are so very succulent and ten- 
der at their first coming up, that they require protection 
from spring frosts by dry fern, straw, offal hay, &c. 

16^^. A first rate Oak, belonging to a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, in a midland county, having been felled, 
I examined the stool, and found a hollow in the centre, 
five by eight inches diameter ; for which I allowed twenty 
years' growth. 

4 Inches from centre, for 20 years. 

15 do for 40 do. 

0} do for 4 do. 

10 do for 75 do. 

1| do for 11 do. 

31 Inches, half the diameter, at 150 years old. 
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The last eighty years' growth had bccD very uniform, 
and onciifibh larger on the soath side, than any where 
else ; so that it was five feet diameter firom norA to sonth, 
and only four from east to west. I flattered myself, whilst 
making these remarks, to have corroborated those of Sil- 
ver-Fir, in the ninth aphorism, by substracting the eleycn 
years of sap, and seventy-five, from one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen. The same year the Fir was cut, 
it gave one thousand seven hundred and twenty*sev-cn, in- 
stead of one thousand seven hundred and thirty-^ninc ; so 
that the cause of those thin Laminas must be looked for 
in lightning, red winds, &c. N. B. The Silver-Fir had 
begun to decay. There was a hole in the centre of the 
stool, an inch and a half long, and half an inch wide. These 
throw some light upon the probable age a tree grows lo, 
before decomposition takes place. I regret there having 
been no account taken of the weight of the bark, nor the 
lop and top ; so I shall not trouble the reader with a mea- 
surement. 

I7th, There is an account handed down from Mr. Eve. 
LYN's time, by Dr. Hunter and other authors, of the top 
of a Vine-stem being cut off, and a glass-tube fixed thereto ; 
and the sap rose therein thirty feet: but they make no 
comment thereon. I consider it as the water in a pump, 
which will rise, by the weight of the air, to thirty-two feet. 
The. extraordinary rise of the sap, I consider, notfit>m 
any latent heat from the earth, but the power of the at- 
mospheric air, through the pores of the bark : also, that 
the air was the vehicle which collected and forced up the 
sap or water : and so it is by the bleeding of Birch, when 
tapped. I saw a Vine, in the year 1M5, belonging to 
J. J. Angerstein Esq. of Woodlands, near Blackheath, 
Kent, that was, in the spring of the same year, cut from 
another Vine, and reduced to a single eye, not bigger than 
a horse-bean, commonly called a tick-bean : it was planted 
in a garden-pot, of about one gallon measure, and placed 

T. 
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in a pine stove. The same season it produced a sboof, 
thirty. seven feet long, and an inch and a half round ; upoB 
which were two bunches of grapes, not much short of a 
pound each. All this could not be produced by water 
from the roots ; but principally from the steam raised firOB 
the bricks, and mortar of flues, heated and watered for Ae 
purpose of forcing Pines and Vines : and thus is Tegeta- 
tion carried on out of doors, in summer months. I believe 
it is in a minor degree only, by the sun causing an expan- 
sion of parenchymous matter of plants, which are fed and 
matured by evaporation. (See Hales* Vegetable Statin,) 

\%th. Much has been said about an Arbeel shooting ap 
seventeen feet in one season, at Sion-House, near Bnmt- 
ford, in Middlesex. I know of no soil or climate in dui 
Island, more likely to push vegetation : it is a deep, san^ 
silt, on the banks of the River Thames, and well sheltered 
Let it be remembered, it was a single shoot, from a [dant, 
cut down; and we know that our hedges and coppices 
shoot up as high the summer after cutting, as they will ii 
three or four afterwards. I have seen Ash shoots pusbed 
up eight feet from the stool, after copsing, in one seasoB. 
The general average of the leading shoot of an Arbed, 
annually, in Southern Counties, is about three feet and a 
half; in the Midland Counties, three feet; and in Yoik- 
shire, two feet and a half. A tree cut down, ne^er spendi 
its sap through the surface pores of the horizontal sniftee 
of the cut ; nor do the new shoots arise from the roots d 
old stool, but from the parenchyma, that radiates from Ae 
centre to the bark, and grows there, just as a bnd or giaS^ 
enjoying the whole power of the sap's expansion : licflcc 
their frequent failure in woods, by winds blowing^ thca 
off. 

\Qth. Hide-Bound-Trecs. Mr. Pontby says, "Thej 
require large heads.'' He has got a train of reasoniig 
upon the action of sap in trees that I do not understani 
I have always found, that the best remedy for a Hide- 
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bound-tree, is, to reduce the head just as he recommends 
for dead topped trees ; and scarify the bark, not only at 
intervals of half a yard, but half a palm ; in short, as much 
as you please ; but do not cut through the bark. The tim- 
ber-rase is the best tool for scarifying. 

20tk. Cicatrice, Pit, or Scar, by bruise or amputation, 
Dvhcn healed over, are always looked upon with a jealous 
eye, by timber dealers, who call them owls' faces, and 
fluted hollows in trees. Mr. Pontey calls them furrows 
or troughs. He thinks they are caused by the current of 
flap being obstructed, by the stumps of branches being left 
on ; and paralyzes his ideas by referring his readers to a 
plashed hedge. He says, ^'By this operation the whole of 
the plant is made to lie in a sloping direction, often nearly 
flat, in consequence of a deep cut which separates almost 
the whole of the wood, and more than half the bark ; yet, 
such plants are fopnd not only to grow, but thrive after- 
wards.'' Now, I think this the strongest proof against 
his current of sap he possibly could have advanced : for, 
if the cause of wanes, furrows, flutes, or troughs were from 
stumps of shoots, or from wounds ; then such plashers 
being fed by a current of sap, through such a slender por- 
tion of wood and bark on the under-side, must cause a 
fillet or rib to grow there ; and the upper-side of the said 
plashers must perish in course, which never happens. 
I consider such plashers are placed exactly in the situation 
of buds and grafts : for, were there a possibility of this 
fluctuating intercourse of sap, between the roots and 
branches of trees, it would be of no use to graft or bud ; 
the fruit would be supported by the stock, and of course 
the fruit partake of its sap : nor do the stock ever receive 
any change frt)m the imp imposed upon it, by the mistaken 
idea of a descent of sap ; if it did, I think the Purple. 
Beech would prove it, as I have observed the wood of 
Purple. Beech clouded with purple, but never the stock 
it was worked upon. 
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21^^. In page 174, Mr. Pontey says ^^That tbe qutn* 
titjp of branches Aiayi be such as nearly, if not absolutdji 
to fireTent die sterns increasing in circumference.^' (te tkat 
head, the following experiments ar^ submitted : — la tk 
spring of 1803, a Poplar was disbranched^ and; its heii 
taken off, about fourteen feet from the graundy but no bo- 
tiee taken of the girth. That summer it produced a.lvfe 
quantity of shoots from every part of the trunk. In d« 
following winter they were cut off, and the g^irt iras takoi^ 
which was twenty-five inches. In the following season it 
produced much the same quantity of shoots, as in the for- 
mer, but did not increase in thickness. All the flbooli 
being again taken off, the produce of new ones provei 
much the same as in the two preceding. The girt wm 
taken in October, and was short of half an inch increaic^ 
which was evidently the effect of scariiying. Anothsr 
Poplar, twenty-six inches girt, with it^ head and all ill 
branches being left on, sweUed in the course of tk 
summer three inches and a half: this proves Ms. Pox- 
TKY^S inference of a large headed tree being incapable «f 
swelling the stem, to be incorrect, as his dismantled Pef. 
lar could not swell for want of caterers ; therefore his c«b> 
elusion is incorrect also. The Oak described at ShefficM- 
Place, corroborates this idea ; and, as a further elucidatioi^ 
I give two other Oaks : one was planted by an aeom^ k 
the garden of Denham Rectory, Bucks, in 1750. I bmu 
sured it in 1817, its dimensions were as follow :-t-totaI 
height, fifty feet; diameter of head, seventy feet ; 
ence of stem, at the smallest part, eight feet, 
these instances prove leaves and branches to be catercnL 
At Southgate, in Middlesex, is an Oak, whose lieiBld ii 
composed of forty-five limbs, each no contemptiUe tiet| 
if taken individually. Its diameter was, in 1812, one ha** 
drod and fourteen feet : now, 1824, it is one hundred vA 
twenty-six feet diameter, seventy feet high, the bole tei 
feet high, and fifteen feet two inches in circumference, ii 
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tke smalleflft part. (See page \%1.) Total hei^t, eighty 
fefi^ te^ the head^ a fierfect. haif^globe. : 

9QmdiL I haffjo ^drtsadj shewn tiMit. a. cube foot of g^een 
OakjfiII;we»gfa sixtjr-ibur pouRcb^.'fpidilroiuiid measure, 
of ^QjBiw^ fortjr^^ht inches dicamfercHee^ it ifiU weigh 
eightjE-pPHiMls.; but bj the timber meorcliants* dexterity in 
atcetebtiig-aM elastic girting, string, and their artfnl way 
of thmtfnng.the folded string, it requires fifty inches in 
eireiinrfEliEencle^ to prodnce twelve on the rule : such. a foot 
of round tknber Will weigh ninety, poilnds: so that the 
bnyevt gets oiie IcNdiin nine, for. his officious kindness in 
aasaiiuidaig for himsetf; but the iniquity does not stop here, 
tkcj take eveigr advantage in measuring the lengths, by 
atopping al khproper places, and beginning again too Ugh 
np.f TheDukd oTRichAiimd was ieIo sensible of this, that 
he Iliads SteeUyazd, with, chains suspended in the Park 
to il beafli upon franld-woik, to which was fixed a ladder, 
to get upon a stage to adjust the weights, when weighing 
a load of t^ber or bark. It is high time that timber- 
g^owersy or Aeir ageatd should- undertake to measure for 
themstlres^lika all other dealers; and not suffer the buyers 
til. g^t behilid the eounteCy to weigh or measure fi>r them- 
selveai It wa&jalwayft my plan, and I nev^ found any 
difficulty in selling, or obtoimng. the b^st prices, to the 
amountof two AousiBind a year^ for seren years. A few 
years back, I was inrited by a gentlewany to transact some 
business fior'faim^ He had sold his timber standiDrg, at 
per Imitf to be measured after it was felled a^d fttrfpped. 
I was requested ia go with the bailiff aend Ae purchHiSer to 
oee.itmeaisnBred. *We firequendy differed in oiir opinioni^^ 
mmiJot taking the dimensions. Hating got witMa a few 
trei6»<^tfittUh^, and at the best tree in the broke, the 
merchanf^^ attempt at httposilioii was so gto^ that I toM 
the bailiff to Uke the h&ak and 6Msh the joby as I could 
not iSiubiilit to be witnettt to sueh- tneasuring. I report- 
ed progress, and heard no ra6re of the subject. Next 




telling him, that 1 liad measured that tree, and foni 

i feet of timber more than were marked. He lepl 

did not tell jou to measure it/' in a tone of Toii 
appaling, than if he had answered hastily, '^Liet it 

i When I had finished my business, I retired quietly: i 

f ever set my foot upon the premises since. The de 

1^ in measure was just six per cent, or fifty-four 

twelve shillings. This paralyses what is related ii 
ceding chapter, how the late Duke of Bedford OTe 
his own agent, to dispose of twenty acres of ok 
Oaks, at little, if any more than the value of toj 
and bark. 

i! 2drdf. I have quoted much from Mr. Pontey*fl 

because he has so many accnte ideas; but badly an 



I. 
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consequently, the reviewers yery justly observe, ** 

is a dangerous work, in the hands of novices.** ] 

; . if he had published it genuine, without the assist 

the Rev. James West, to revise and correct; hu 
would have been more valuable : as Mr. West has, 
der to display his learning, and make the book rea 
rendered many of his accute ideas exceeding^ly obti 
sophisticating some parts. He has palliated, p 
and confused others, by telling them, ^^That knife^i 
is sufficient to train up a tree to the hei^t required 
in another place, ^^That the prunings and baric tfa^ 
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cannot be done without a proportionable head, grown 
many years beyond the power of knife-pruning. N. B. 

\st. Plantations rise in a mas, and shelter eaeh other. 
Page 75. (Good.) 

2jf if . Shelter of hedge-row timber prevents grain filling ; 
produces mildew, and is worthy of the character of the 
times : which he knows was extreme ignorance. Page 
184,-5. 

Srcf. In his first lecture, page 75, he allows, that the 
trees shelter the plantation ; if I read right : if not, it 
must be, the plantation shelters the trees. But in page 
189, he wants underwood for shelter. 

Ath, To obtain shelter, we are to chop off the heads of 
some. Page 203. Again, in page 205, he sends any com- 
mon labourer into the plantation to chop down the head 
of every fifth plant. (Comment upon his boasted nature 
and reason.) 

5th. To keep woods sheltered, the underwood is only 
to be partially cut. Page 252. (Confusion all.) 

6M. In his profitable planter, page 80, he decapitates 
the poor Spruce Fir for shelter, in screen plantations. 
I suppose he means Belts. The Spruce Fir is the best in 
his list, only let it keep its head and give it room. 

1th. Shelter promotes the growth of grass earlier, and 
continues later. Corn will be earlier, and better ripened. 
Page 93. Compare this with my second remark above, 
and you will say ^^fud-ge ;" or, "that the Rev. Gentleman 
had forgot his text." 

Another Sermon. In the 20th volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce; in the 7th chapter, and page 80. You will find 
these words at the end of 84th page ; "Tap Root." For 
which they voted their silver medalrto the Rev, R. Yates, 
Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital. He boasts of fifty years 
practice. He limits the Oak to time; (and Mr. Pontey 
has limited it to space.) "The surface roots, he says, are 
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of little use Jbesides stead jing^ tke tcee in the .grannd/ .it 
is tke tap-root Aat is the esseatial pinoiple, aerer ^o 
transplant, but sow the acorns in row«, thirty £eet sfpftrt; 
the places to be prepared three feet square, and from thKe 
to six feet deep. The plants to be annually praned, until 
they have got a clear stem of from forty to sixty feet high, 
and then suffered to run to head.'* Thus in fifty years, 
he professes to get larger and better, than can be got the 
common way, in a hundred years. Wh«i the oominillee 
awarded their medal for this, they committed themselves. 
The impolicy of his Pits, will be seen under the heafd 
Plantation. And as to pruning, he has ^ne twenty feet 
higher, than any rational man would attempt; or find 
practicable against a Waver sixty ftet high, with a head 
or top no more than two or three years old. • A ^compaoison 
of a parabolic spindle, in miniature, would be a butcher's 
skewer, pointed at both ends, and stuck half its length into 
the ground |Rb represent Mr. Yates' tree. 

'<Ho^ much to heaven, her tow'rin^ head ascends, 

*<So much to'ards hell, her piercing root extends." (Evefyn.) 

2iih Aphorism. Mr. Evelyn gives a few technical 
terms for various parts of a tree. Botany wasvthen.ina 
state of infancy. Sexual system and parts of fructification 
were first invented by Sir Thomas Millington; tbeKkn- 
proved by Dr. Grew. After him, Mr. Mo^land; then 
Mr. Bradley, and finally established by Sir Charles Un- 
nseus. His arrangements are, 

1st, Calyx, is from Epedermis. Skin or outer Bark. 
C^ip. 
2nd. Corolla, or Flower Petals, is from' inner bark. • " 
Srd. Stamina, or Chives. Anthera contains Pollen, or 
Du^tMale. 
4ih. Pistil, Style or Stigma. This, is female part 
.5th. P^ricarpiumy or Seed Vessel, alias Gtermin. They^ 
are various, as in Apples, Berries, Nuts, Pods, &c. 
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6fA. Semina. Seeds : as acorns, plnms, pease, &e. 

1th. Receptacle, or bacc of the whole ; as the white 
knob that is left after the down): seed is fallen, from the 
Dandylion and Thistle. 

As I have never met with any re^lar description of 
a tree, in any author's works ; I will eudeayonr to analyse 
the Oak, 

Quiercns Robmr, belongs to class twenty- first, or order 
Polyandria. I scarcely know where to begin my anato- 
my. To begin at the top, is unnatural ; and to begin at the 
roots, will not admit of a proper distinction between ra- 
dicle and plume ; or roots and branches. So I shall begin 
at the level of the sur&ce of the ground. 

\9t. Coarcture, where vegetation first takes place, and 
salts most abound ; and what is by woodmen called kerf, 
or off-cnt place. 

2nd. What is left in the ground after the tree is felled, 
is called the stool or butt-root. 

^rd. Butt, roots, or laterals. 

^th. Butt-end of a tree, when felled, shews epidermis 
skin, or the thickness of outer bark. 

5//«. Parenchyma, or middle bark.; alias, cortical body. 

%th. Liber J Cortical, Cortex \ or inner bark. 
I 1th. Alburnum^ blea, fat, or sap. 
I Sth. Trac9R, or heart. 

9th. Corona, or baek-bone: alias, core, an inch thick 
, generally. 

lOth. Matrix J piih, or marrow. 

nth. Parenchymous annual circles. 

I2th. LignouSy Fibrina, or woody towy, do. 

The two last form felt-grain 

ISth. Parenchymous. 

l^th. Lignous. 

The two last form the cleft-grain, and are beautifully 
radiated from the corona to the bark. 

The four last are to be seen in old Oak-stools, not 

U. 
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unlike MosaMrk pftvemeBt, in small die s^uares^ by the Pa- 
rencbymous graiH decomposing first, and leayesk die Z^- 
nous. 

15th, ScapuSy bole, stem, shank, or trimk. Wha&il 
hais a locked head, and that cut off. 

lAth. Crown on the top of the trunk, from which. 

nth. Ramifies, limbs, branches, or boughs of th&head 
But if there is no crown, as ia Firs, it is a tree without 
head, but ha£( a top and lateral branches, 

IBM. FrondeSy or leaves. Thompson says, ^^They are 
covered with ih» epidermis," which I doubt. They are 
annuals, so are deer^s horns, which fall off in.* sprii^ and 
the leaves fall off in autumn. The horns as well as leases 
If ill break in any place ; but at coarcture, or the place 
from whence they grow, the leaves answer Hiutea purposes, 
viz. ornament, a protection to buds, and caterers of pa- 
bulum of aerial food. 

IQth, Capit alums y or top buds and flowers. 

20/A. Empalement, Calyx, or cup, is from ej^dermis. 
(Doubt) 

2lst, Floral Petals, or flower leaves, id from the paron* 
chyma, or middle bark. (This I also doubt) 

22nd. Attire, thrum, or summits, or mate pollisnv is- pro- 
duced from inner bark, or Liber. (Doubtftili) 

I have doubted on the 18/^, 2QM, 21^, and 22nd', iU 
"dsions, because I consider every part of a tree to be in the 
parenchyma, produced from the corona, and wove into 
flowers, fruit, &c. in nature's loom; and not an^ extftiausiion 
of the last year's wood or bark; afih all flower and fruit 
stems are annuals. They have their coaB«tares,.articnla. 
tions, or joints, as deer's horns and leaf«&; and*afirsaeh, 
when ripe, they drop off. 

2Srd, Theczdy or the seed-case ofpease,isrth6malb part, 

wjk^nin bloom., 

24M. Receptacle, or echinated cup^ of aonm, is^ from 
parem)iiy«i<>ttB^ woiod. 
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35M. Lobm^ or pareaieliyiiioas glands of aeon, is from 
thecoroiia^ — Arb^r, or tree complete, alAottgh it may not 
be scientificaUy arranged in the floral part 

26M. Nectari, <u* honey cup, is from sap or vascular 
ceries. 

25^^ Aphorism, on Vegetation, beginning with seeds. 
Dr. Grew's definition of a Bean : 

\9t. C^rculumy or speck of life. 

2nd. Plumutay or scaly part of the said speck, called 
the eye. 

Brd. CotiUadfms, lobes, or glands, is the edible part 
Parenchymons. 

Aih. Hilium, or external mark, whereby it grew. 

5th. The AriUus, or external coat, alias skin. 

5th. Epidermis, or skin, is the inner coat of the seed 
lobes ; and extends to the radicle. It is a most delicate 
transparent membrane. 

7th. Radicle, or root, unites the two lobes of acorn 
together; and in malting of barley, is called Come, or 
Combs. 

Sth. Plume, is situate upon the basis of the radicle, and 
is the true coarcture, or point of contact, between root and 
branch. Its situation is between the two lobes of acorn, 
and ultimately becomes the tree. In malting of barley, it 
is called blade^ or acrospire : but in acorn, its leaves ex- 
pand like a plume of delicate small feathers; hence, its 
being called Plume. 

9th. Corona, or Circle of Propagation; first named by 
the inmiortal John Hill,M. D. in 1770. It is a delicate 
brown string, that runs through the centre of the radicle 
and plume ; it branches into the two lobes : it is the 
matrix and core, or pith and backbone : it tenninates at 
Corculum, or eye, and conducts the moisture to the 
parenchyma of the lobes. When the vernal sun warms 
to a proper degree,^ fermentation takes place ; in course, 
expansion : the radicle being most at liberty, is pushed 
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out by the expaiisiye energy caused by fermentation, in the 
form of a small watery bladder ; so soft that it cannot rise. 
For if the seed is placed the wrong end upwards, the ra- 
dicle will creep round; or more properly be poshed for- 
ward, until it meets with something else to interrupt its 
progress, or it dies. But if in the ground, as soon as it 
is fairly enveloped in the earth, its expansion is interrupted, 
and then in its turn, it assists the CotUladons to pnsh up 
the Plume and Germe. Djiring the watery fusion and 
fermentation in the seed lobes, all the parts of the plant 
are formed as regular as the bird in the eggj whilst the ben 
sits thereon ; and the act of expansion may be paralysed 
with that of hatching : every part being softened so muck 
during fermentation, as to be sufficiently elastic, to stretck 
out and keep pace with the expansive growing nature of 
the whole plant, by day ; and gathers fresh matter of food 
through the pores of the skin, by absorption, in the nigiit 
During the absence of the sun, condensation takes place, 
which makes room for the aerial food to enter ; on the reton 
of the sun, the whole mass is put into motion again ; the new 
food is concocted and assimilated to it alternately, night and 
day ; during the growing season, identified in the form of 
viscous mucilage, and formed into tubes, and threads, kf 
the air or gas, ascending and descending, like steam in a 
cylinder expanding and condensing. The fact is: — itii 
one, and the bark is the cylinder ; in the centre of which, ii 
the corona, from which emanates the lateral radi^ or del 
grain of wood. Parenchymous matter of wood is an add; 
spiritious and sour as in fruit and young shoots. Tk 
lignous, woody or towy fibre, forms the other part of tk 
wood, and is dawn out of the parenchjrmous mimb||i^ 
into capiUary tubes, threads, fibre, grain, &c. Also ver- 
tical, horizontal, rectilineal, and spiral forms, as aboic 
stated, by rarifaction and condensation. This anatoniai 
analysis, shews there are but two permanent, or organiid 
parts of wood: viz. parenchymous, andlignoua; (this is 
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charcoal, when the first is burnt out of it.) The acorn 
having become a plant, of a year old ; examine it : it is but 
the seed enlarged : and dame nature has the same chemical 
process to go through, in her laboratory with the plant, as 
she had last year with the seed. The watery fusion com- 
mences in March, and a gentle fermentation takes place in 
the parenchyma, that lubricates all the towy parts of lig- 
nous substances, and saturates the sap vessels ; as the 
warmth increases, the power of expansion increases. In 
April, the gases, oils, salts, water, &c., have got so inti- 
mately mixed, that fermentation is at its height. This is 
the end of what is called the bleeding seaaon. From this 
time, the sap begins to stiffen into a jelly, more capable 
of expansion, than before ; the efiect is seen by the opening 
of the buds. This is the time to strip the bark ofi^ Oaks. 
It is a vulgar, although general received opinion, that 
the sap subsides in winter, and that the earth is so good 
as to return it in spring. The fact is, as by seed radicle, 
the first motion of sap is downwards, into the roots ; the 
winter having softened th^ ground, it admits of the tender 
roots extending a little farther. Then shoots are pushed 
up by the gas. It is very curious to observe how the bark 
on young shoots extends, particularly the Pine tribe ; the 
progress is now exactly the same as last year, from acorn, 
as above stated; excepting the parenchyma of lobes: 
they perished. The parenchyma of the tree increases, but 
not until the shoots are made, and the leaves fully expand- 
ed ; then the tree begins to swell. The sun getting more 
powerful, causes the parenchyma to expand from the coro- 
na to the bark, a little daily, and fed by night as far as the 
expansive power will admit of. The lignous fibre, and 
sap vessels being formed by the dilating and condensing 
power of mucilage ; as above. This process is complete 
about the first of June: and by midsummer, the tree 
abounds so with sap, that a second shoot is made, and 
another horizontal expansion of parenchyma ; which pro- 
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duces another ring: hence the two annual nmffs of woW; 
the first is parenchymous, and light coloured : the h$ 
is more lignous, and darker coloured ; by reason of Ih 
earth being drier, and the sun more powerful, raisea oxyi 
and oily gases, in vapour, which enter tbe planto with Ai 
air and dews by night Thus does nature pursue ha 
work of vegetation in trees annually. It btms been said 
^^that trees grow by elongation of cortical^ parenchyniM 
and lignous bodies ; and that the swell or thiftlp^ftiiig § 
trees, is by their roots, from the earth.'' My opinioa i 
already explained by the vegetation of aconi ; and its w 
cond years' growth, so far as regards thesweUing^y expaai 
ing, or thickening of the tree : and with re§;ard to the ai< 
nual shoots, I believe them to rise entirely from the pid 
and corona, or ring of propagation ; as explained by Dr 
Hill, in his valuable work, with plates. All young shook 
are at first herbaceous, and exceedingly tender; fonM 
and fed of and by a glutinous substance generated in lh 
corona and parenchyma, and pushed up by the expanan 
power of gas or sap, independent I believe, of any tka 
gation of former parts of bark or wood ; and that theasoi 
gases colour and mature the skin and leaves. The fibra 
or grain of wood, is not formed in this youngs shoot; iti 
parenchymous, and ultimately becomes the corona; m 
is exactly of the same nature, substance, and taste of yoa| 
fruit of the same tree ; just as the bloom falls therefiraa 
The gases soon sour the fruit; but as they ^t coIm 
transparency and consistency, they get sweet as ledcv 
rants and cherries; white currants, and white grapes; if 
pies, pears, &c. 

Tastes or flavours, odours as weU as colours^ aie fi 
vemed by their sulphureous and oily contents ; be tbi 
sweet or fetid. Smells are drove out by caloric^ alii 
latent heat, caused by light, or warmth of sun ; or frietki 
as perspiration, and may be called effluvia of radical mm 
tme, by rarifaction to a considerable ^distance ; this «( 
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know by our alfiictory nerres. The first in spring, is the 
Jttliferocis tribe of caduns of sallow, or saagh gnslins, 
aUas pahtt. Next is^ bloom of frnh trees, uroiMitie 
herbs, &c. ; the seat of whieh varies : some is in the dried 
root, as aiTOBs : some in the bark, as einnamon : others tn 
the learesy and bfeom. Sweet-Dock, alias Bistort Poly^ 
ffonum^ when in bloom, smells exactly li ke (Smell 

at it.) 

Some are sanatiye, healing, diaphoretic, causing perspi- 
ration, vomitory, porgatiye, hot, fiery, bitter, sweet, cool. 
Hottsekek and poisonous jdants ; who dare risk his yenu 
city, by undertaking to prove, diat the food of plants enters 
at their roots, out of the g^nnd i 

Dr. Watson,, in his Chemical Essays, says, ''One small 
box of earth will produce four thousand difierent plants, 
from OF in twenty pounds of earth ; and in each plant 
wiU be found a difierat oil and salt.*' If these oris and 
salts came out of die earthy there must have been four 
Aousand of them in twenty pounds of earth. The fact is, 
there was not a single grain of either oil or salt in it. 

Again. Dr. Wateov planted a Willow, of five pounds 
wei^t, in earth lliat was weighed ; and in five years the 
Willow had incnKiaed one hundred and sixty-four pounds : 
the earth hadfosttwo ounces. So that if water is not 
convertible into wood or earth, it carries aerial particles 
of sparry acid and flinty earth with it, into the plant. 

This proves, I think, that plants receive from the earth, 
little beside water,, and that must be pure, or the plant wUl 
not thrive long, as it should do ; their duste is so exquisite, 
tiiat if they get any impure water, it is certain death to them, 
by interrupting fermentation inthe season of sappy fusion, 
juBi i» proved by Mr. Hale, B. D. In bis experiments, he 
tnedto give a high flavour to apples, by giving the tree 
some camphorated spirits of wine; and'it killed hidf the tree, 
vix. the side wherein they were introduced. Ifn 1831, 1 
exchanged some ground with' a neighbour, in order to make 
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a fence straight. A fine Sycamore, of twenty years' growth, 
became my property. It stood upon a hedge-bank. No 
roots were cut, nor any earth added, or taken therefrom. 
The ditch was filled with earth. In two years after, I ob- 
served the tree was sick, shoots weak, and the leaves yel- 
low. I ordered a hole to be dug above the tree, and found 
some yellow water that oozed from a peaty soil, which I 
had taken ofi^ by an open drain ; but the tree died the winter 
following. This proves the necessity of having wholesome 
beverage for plants, as well as animals. I once experi- 
enced the inconvenience of bad beverage. A gentlewoman, 
by mistaken economy in sufiering her granary to get so 
much out of repair, that the rats did as many pounds worth 

4 

of mischief in one year, as would have put the granary 
into good repair. I saw twenty quarters of barley sent to 
be malted : it seemed to^be nearly half eaten by rats, and 
half rats droppings. The malster remonstrated at the ab- 
surdity of paying the duty, and melting for such dirt. I 
told the gentlewoman, that she would be likely to lose all 
her servants, that knew what was brewed for beer. She 
was inflexible. I was there the following year, on busi- 
ness several months; and being particularly fond of 
cold rabbit, I was indulged most days with some, to 
lunch. In a few weeks, I found the effluvia of my body 
smelt rancid; and after exercise by walking, my feet 
smelled as bad as any tame rabbit, dirty hutch ; by the ad- 
dition of rats' dirt beer. I was, in eleven weeks, obliged 
to retire home, and put myself under a course of simple, 
wholesome diet, frequent washings, and slept without 
sheets, in order to let insensible perspiration pass off 
freely. Thus, in a few months, I found myself as com- 
fortable as ever. This proves the relative affinity between 
plants and animals. It also proves how tenacious nature 
is of having the simplicity of her works sophisticated, 
in die generation of blood or sap, by her own chemistry, 
with pure water. Fermentation, and aerial matter imbibed^ 
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produce water, lymphas, mucilages^ milks, oiky gums, 
turpentines, resins, sulphurs, salts, &c. in different plants, 
concocted and digested by the genial warmth of the Temal 
sun. After the sappy fusion or bleeding season isover, they 
become a glutinous mucilage, or parenchymous substance, 
which by expansion, force themselves up into new shoots, 
buds, and leaves. The leaves are formed into their shapes 
by the qualities of their various salts, and are a protection 
to new buds, as well as being caterers for food, which enter 
at their pores, as well as at the pores of the bark along witii 
the air. The ground now is soft, being saturated in winter 
as above, admits of a fturther extension of the roots, by the 
diurnal expansion. Whilst this operation is going on, the 
fine fermented liquid air ascends and prepares the buds for 
opening. It would be difficult to find out the power that 
forces up so many new shoots upon a large tree in one 
season, if there were not new air vessels formed in the 
new expanding wood : at the same time, this leather cy- 
linder of bark must be ruptured, although it is strongly 
begirt by the circumambient air. It also proves a won- 
derful sympathetic propensity in all the parts forced into 
a general impulse by the sun^s genial warmth, that assimi- 
lates the whole to throw up new shoots, and form a new 
ling of wood, which is simply an horizontal expansion of 
the parenchymous substance ; which, at the same time, 
breaks all the fibres that unite the bark to the tree ; and 
this is the season for bark peeling, as aforesaid. 

I have said it would be difficult to find what power 
ivottld raise all the shoots on a large tree, I ask. What 
power would stretch out the bark of an Oak fifty years old^ 
so as to admit of the annual rings of new wood ? I believe 
a steam engine, of one horse power, would not be suffi- 
cient. And I doubt whether the steam of an engine, of 
two horse power, would be sufficient to stretch the cylin- 
drical bark of an Oak, of one hundred years robust growth. 

^ No power that is in the earth could force the bark to 

* W. 
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expand, so as to admit of the new rings of wood, creeping 
in at the roots, and ascending to the top of the tree, betwe^i 
it and the bark : therefore, it mast be by the horizontal 
expansion of the stem, and every ramification thereon : so 
that the increase of wood is uniform and regular all over 
the tree, which could not be, if its increase were by the 
roots. This is an additional proof of non-circulation 
of sap. Dr. Harvey first discovered the circulation of 
bl6od, in 1728. Dr. Grew denied any circulation of sap, 
in 1673 : F. Cheyne, M. D. in 1705 : and Stephen Hale, 
B. D. in 1727, in his Vegetable Staticks, confirms their 
opinions. The result of grafting and budding also proves 
it. For, if there were a circulation of sap, in course the 
flavour of fruit would be governed by the sap in the stock. 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, budded on plumstocks, 
would all have one flavour, I have seen a variety of Ap- 
pie Cyons grafted upon one old tree : also of pears : bat 
they always preserve their distinct features and flavour, 
which could not happen, if there were any circulation of 
sap through the coarcture, budding, or grafting place; as 
by fermentation, it would partake of the sap of the stock. 
It also proves how little the graft is beholden to the stock, 
more than to stand in, as a tree is to the earth, that is only 
to support it with moisture in summer, by its bark ; as the 
whole is dormant in winter. This is proved by Cuttings 
of trees growing; also, by trees cut in winter, and laying 
until May : their bark will peel ofi^ as well as from them 
that are standing. I have read, (but I have forgot what in) 
^^That a tree receives but little from the earth besides its 
standing therein ;" and my ideas coincide exactly therewith, 
which is proved by seeds of trees vegetating and growing 
to a good size upon old abbey and castle walls, and massy 
rocks. I have seen Oaks from acorns self sown upon 
rocks, without any earth upon the rock ; but they grew in 
moss until they were ten or fifteen years old, before their 
roots ever reached any earth. They were clean and healthy 
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and kept upright hj the belter of other treesi as may be 
seen in most of the roeky woods ; as Noith-Dean Wood, 
and E]land-Hall Woods, Yorkshire : also, on Sand-rocks, 
in Sheffield- Place Forest, Sussex. These are proofs of 
a non-circulation of sap : also, how little a tree is indebt- 
ed to the earth. Therefore, every tree in the autumn may 
be considered as a matured seed enlarged, with crown buds 
for the next year: and so on, one little tree upon another, 
increasing in thickness by horixontal expansion, annually 
two rings of wood, by which die age of the tree may be 
known, when felled, by counting them at the coarcture, or 
butt-end. If it is a Fir, it may be proved by its annual 
set of knots, which will be equal in number with rings. 

John Hill. M. D. in his valuable Treatise on the Con- 
struction of Wood, printed in 1770, has discovered and 
explained a sixth Member in the stem of a tree, which he 
calls the corona, or ring of propagation, thus situated : — 
epidermis, cortical body, liber, wood, corona, and pith. 
This member is of as essential a service in the trunk of a 
tree, as the bark is on the outside. It is this corona that 
gives form to the trunk. It is this that produces the pa- 
renchyma. It is this that produces all the buds, leaves, 
flowers, and firuit It is this corona, in a green stick, if 
cut in pieces, and stuck in the ground, will cause it to 
grow ; and it is of no matter which end downwards : with 
the same sorts as Willows, Elms, Poplars, &c. These 
are palpable practical &cts. They are natural facts, un- 
alterable. 

It is above explained, how vegetation takes place ; and 
how it is annually repeated, to produce new shoots ; but 
not how fruit is produced. It is well known that all trees 
produce buds for wood, for leaves, and bloom. These, na- 
ture performs in the preceding summer ; and they are all 
carefiilly closed up by the thickened glutinous sap during 
winter : and in spring, the sap in the tree, like water, va- 
ries its weight according to its degree of warmth^ and 
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is done, mark how gradually the liquid herbaceous nu 
rises daily, if warm enough ; if not, it rests^ and e^ 
> day's advance is hardened and coloured by oxygoi 

> ■ I aerial gases : at the same time, the woody fibre is fim 

by the internal salts and carbonic acid, whether it is 
woody, shoot, or bloom. If it is for bloom, diere 
coarctnre, or conjunctive joint formed, where the f 
will fall off at, when ripe. Now, if the empalemeal 
flowers were from an elongation of skin, and the fla 
petals from bark, &c. How comes the coarctnre or j<ri 
It is my opinion that the whole, whether for Troodorft 
rise totally independent of bark; and as aforesaid skin 
by oxygen. Petals are not from bark, but formed by d 
own salts ; and coloured by their sulphurs. The aO 

■ f pistillum, &c. are all from the parenchyma ; and thai 

I >/; from the corona. The woody fibre is formed by the ad 

of gaseous air, drawing the viscous mucilage into U 

threads, in the stems of fruit. For, if it were Iram 

woody fibre of a tree, as is generally believed, the attin 

^ flowers is. How comes the coarcture, or deer's horn n 

i-K How comes the pulpy covering on fruits ? but by the 

renchyma. How come SvJnes in fruit, shells on n 
and crrits in pears? but by the parenchyma: all aha 
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and continues there dnring the summer, feeding the youne: 
shoot. In the autumn it condenses daily, and the moist 
glutinous matter forms into a film upon the top, that hangs 
to the sides of the tube it formed in the shoot; and so it 
keeps lowering, leaving these filmy bladders in eyery stage, 
which we call pith. There is a pith in all young shoots : 
but none so conspicuous as the Alder and Rush. Thus 
nature proceeds progressirely in her yegetative operations, 
to produce a tree ; which, if Oak, Yew, &c. at the period 
of twenty or thirty years, they begin to form their Traca^, 
or Heart, which is a compound of fixed air, oils, salts, &c. 
so far within the blea, or sap, as it is generally termed, as 
to be out of the influence of the sun : so it becomes sta- 
tionary or consistent, after having filled all the pores of 
the wood, similar to the'milling of cloth : hence its dura- 
bility over the blea. This Tracvt keeps increasing with 
the tree, until the tree itself gets to its consistency; then 
the wheels of life get clogged ; vegetation is so weak that 
it will be almost at a stand for perhaps a century, before 
any apparent decay takes place : the cortical body of bark 
is no longer qualified to act between the root and branches : 
the branches die dovmwards in stifi^, rude, unkind soils ; 
but in more open, polite, and congenial soils, for evapo- 
ration : the tree keeps growing, until its bulk precludes 
the genial warmth of the sun, at the coarcture and very 
centre where life took place, in a tap root. This centre 
becomes moist, decomposition called dry rot takes place, 
and the tree becomes hollow : in either case, no quack- 
ery can renovate them. Notwithstanding all that have 
been said and wrote to the contrary : there being neither 
oils nor gums in white- woods, consequently no Trac9d^ 
alias Heart. 

26M. Aphorism. Having described and defined what 
a tree is from the roots to the branches ; also the process 
of vegetation from seed to a tree, producing seed again, 
it may be asked, ^'Whatthe composition of the component 
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parts is that constitutes a tree." The last Aphorism opened 
a large field for discussion, and like this, is a copioia 
subject, which requires an abler pen than mine to do then 
justice, in that defined manner they deserve ; nor can it 
be done by any but philosophical chemists; such as Dn. 
Orew, Watson, Thompson, and others; firom whose 
Works, the principal part of this Aphorism is drawn fiir 
the recreation of my rural readers, who have not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing gentlemen's libraries ; nor can afford to 
buy Chemical Works. It is for these brother msties I 
write, being zealous for promoting the art of planting. Mj 
energy is tempered with reason, and guided by nature^ 
own works, which never gets enthusiastic ; nor rons into 
a bumbastic rage of system, and exaggerated fancy. Itii 
evident that timber consists of little but water and salti^ 
fermented into mucilaginous glutin. And it is also ai 
clear that the lignous woody fibre of timber is but the isv 
material for paper, proved by that made into wasps* neati 
annually, from rails, pales, &c. 

The purest water, which is rain water, contains eartk, 
acid, nitre, and sea salt. 

We know but little of the nature of the spontaneooi 
changes that take place during the fermentation of doBf- 
hills, whether the products be soluble or volatile, or fixei 
Sir Humphrey Davis discovered in the gases extneld 
from a common dung-heap, a quantity of carbonic wai 
gas, carborated hydrogen, anmionia, and acete acid. It 
was to be wished, that we knew the chemical phenomcM 
could be referred to a few general laws, it would enable m 
to trace the chemical changes that are going* on in Ae 
atmosphere ; and in the earth, plants, and animals, to thek 
origin. Our notions of the simplicity of nature are voj 
superficial ; and we are bad judges of affinity or attractioi» 
graviation, repulsion, sympathy, magnetism, electridtji 
homogeneous, and heterogeneous. 

Juices of plants move with vigour by the influence of 
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heat and cold; abundance of, or scarcity of nourishment, 
by attracting aerial moisture, whilst the wood is lubricated. 
In the bleeding season, the bark will come off; but as soon 
as the leaf expands, perspiration takes place, and the bark 
will no longer run. Stephen Hale, B. D. denies any cir- 
culation of sap ; but admits of its expansion by day, and 
contraction by night : that air is so susceptible of being 
fixed or volatile, that, from a piece of heart of Oak, green, 
were generated two hundred and sixteen times its bulk of 
air. Now, two hundred and sixteen inches of air, com- 
pressed into the space of one cubic inch, would, if con- 
tinued there, in an elastic state, press against one side of 
the cubic inch, with an expansive force, equal to three 
thousand three hundred and ten pounds. By this now 
fixed, now volatile proteus, the shoots of trees are pushed 
forward, when properly prepared into a viscid, ductile 
state, by fermentation. He says, ''Pease, in an iron pot, 
put in dry, and some water poured in, by their imbib- 
ing moisture, swelled so as to raise the cover with one 
hundred and eighty-four pounds' weight upon it.'* He 
compares this power of expansion with the exertions of 
the vegetative impulse, in pushing down the radicle of 
seeds, and the propensi^ of raising the plume, by attract- 
ing moisture, fermenting and generating new matter, ac- 
cording to the nature of the plant, whether oily, winy, 
watery, milky, or resinous. Dr. Watson says, ''That the 
hardest wood, and the hardest part thereof contains the 
most oil." And I believe he is correct, by Fir-timber 
burning so fireely on account of its turpentine, alias oil. 
And lAffnum Vit^ chips, that are sold out of government 
dock-yards, will bum almost as quick as shoemakers' 
wax : and that is the hardest wood I know of. It is im- 
ported irom a hot climate, Canada. By this may be infer- 
red the cause of all our Oaks, that grow in sandy gravel, 
being always brittle. Oil of turpentine, and good spirits 
of nitre, mixed in a bottie corked, and a littie wanned. 
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will fall into an empetuous ebullition, explode tnudi 
vapourous smoke, and become a balsamic; g^um in a mo- 
ment : hence the lig^ous towy fibre of wood by mixtaraf 
generated by fermentation. Oil of vitrioly and oil of am 
seeds will unite and produce a perfect rosin : thus are co 
lours and odours produced by mixtures of saline andothe 
salts, with sulphurs, gums, oils, acids, water, air, an 
caloric. Tastes are governed by the same test; andii 
roots, the deeper they root, the sweeter they are. AI 
leaves and flowers are white in the bud, and are colouM 
by the air. All turnips are white under g^round, b«i 
above ground, some are white, some black, red^ green, ad 
yellow ; all caused by different proportions of snlphur ad 
aerial matter, united to heat and light, alias caloric. Es- 
sence or essential salts, extracted out of the same plaiii 
by calcination, and then moistened with water. It is these 
salts in plants that produce little globulets, which diy to 
dust like meal, as Auricula flowers and leaves ; cotton oi 
Vine leaves, down on Arbeel, hairs on Elm, prickles, net- 
tles, &c. They also govern the situation as well as tei- 
ture of all sap vessels, and the grain of wood, daring fer. 
mentation, caused by a sub-acid. Watery, vinous spirit 
or phlegm, produces oils, salt, gums, &c. which enter th 
parenchyma; and then by the gaseous action, are fomd 
into wood, wove in nature's loom ; the towy lignons fihn 
being the warp, spun out of the parenchyma, drawing il 
kali into fibre, and wefted by the expansion of parendij 
mous substances. 

Ingredients of Plants^ soluble in water. 

FIRST CLASS. 

1st. Sugar. — 2nd. Gum. — 3rd. Jelly. — 4th. Starch. — 5d 
Albumen. — 6th. Extract. — 7th. Tan. — 8th. Acids.— 9tk 
Alkalies. 

iSECOND CLASS. 

10th. Oil.— 11th. Wax.— 12th. Resins.— 13th. Camphor 
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THIRD CLASS. 

14tb. Oktins. — 15th. Caonlehous. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

IMh. Wood.— 17tk. Saber. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

IStb. Earlbs.— 19th. Metals. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Oxygen 64. — Carbon 28. — Hydrogea a— 



Oxygen 65. — Carbon 23. — Hydron^en 19.- 



1st. Sugar, 
total 100. 

2nd. Gam. 
fatal 100. 

3rd. Jelly is in fruit. 

4tb. Starch is in seeds and bulbs. 

5th. Albumen. Milk of plants is in half fed seeds, and 
is composed of carbcm, azot, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

6th. Extract or soap of plants. 

7th. Tan is extracted frcnn plants, infused in water, and 
precipitated by an infusion of nut-galls, or better by the 
precipitate obtained by dropping a sohition of glue into 
the infusion of the plant, in water, by which the following 
table, with prop<Mrtions of tan was made from bark of 



Turn. 

1st. Elm, 2 1 

2Dd. Oak, cat in winter, ... 2 1 

3rd. Hono Cbcniot, t 2 

4tb. Beech, 2 4 

5th. Willow Bon^hs, 2 4 

6th. Alder, 3 

7th. Plum-tree, 4 

6lh. Willow Tnmk, 4 

9th. Sycamore, 4 1 

10th. Birch, 4 1 

llth. Cherry-tree, 4 2 



N 



12tb. Sallow, 4 6 

13th. Wiggin, alias Moun- 

too Aab« 4 7 

14th. Poplar, 6 

Idth. Haxel, 6 3 

16th. Ash, 6 6 

17th. Spanish Chesnut, ... 9 

ISth. SflMolh Oak, 9 2 

19th. Oak, cat in spring, ..9 6 

20th. Hantingdon Willow, 10 1 

21st. Sumach, 16 2 



There are eight acids found in plants : first, acetous ; 
second, oxalic; third, tartarous; fourth, citric; fifth, ma- 
lic ; sixth, gallic ; seventh, benzoic ; eighth, phosphoric, 
and sometimes sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. fTho^ 
mas Thompson's Chemistry J 
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The only alkalies found in plants are, potash and soda. 
Oils, fixed, are generally in seeds, as rape, linseed, al. 
monds. Beech, Poppy, &c. The Olive is in the pulp. 
Wax and tallow grow on the npper surface of many plants. 
The bees know them. Fat or tallow is fixed oil, in a state 
of consistence between oil and wax. Resin of Scotch-Fir, 
and other plants, is. a species of oil, fat, or i^ax; and beiof 
soluble in water, is generally used as a varnish, i. e. pitck, 
tar, turpentine, mastich, sandarac, balsams, and camphor, 
exist in most plants. Laurus camphorata roots, distiUed, 
produce it in India and China. There is not. a simjde 
substance in the vegetable kingdom, that cannot be found 
in the animal and mineral kingdoms. Sea plants prodnee 
magnesia; and land plants produce potash. DiveUot 
and quiescent aifinities are analogous to decompositioi 
and fermentation, which are of five orders : first prodaco 
bread, second wine, third beer, fourth putrifactive, fitt 
acetous acid, or vinegar. 

Isf, By barm, or yeast for bread, which loses one-fiftk 
of its weight in baking. 

2nd, Vinous fermentation of must or bruised grapes, if 
excited at a temperature of seventy degrees, in fimits ]m 
sweet than grapes. If sugar is not added, the fermentatioi 
produces \inegar. 

Zrd, Acetous fermentation of beer or wort, takes plaie 
at seventy to ninety degrees, and the putrefactive, sti^dig 
or effect, 

^th. Alias sickening of beer, takes place at forty-ite 
degrees. 

bth. Acetous acid, or vinegar. 
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A 

MAY BB OF SERVICE, 

]$S toafi of ^rtUKctal iBemors; 

Particularly to those who have something to do besides 
learning words and their fneanings. 

Alburnum, Aubier ; blea or sap of wood, uot heart. 
Albutnen, is the latin name for the white of an e§^, alias 

Serum, or the thin white part of blood ; milk of plants 

and seeds. 
Alkali J any substance, which, when mixed with acids, 

produce fermentation. 
Astringents, inicy sap, or decoction of agrimony; Black* 

thorn and Oak-bark. 
Air Vessels, (See Vegetable Air.) 
Arbor, or tree. Arbor Vitm, or tree of life. 
Aborigines, natiyes from seed, not exotics. 
Amputation, cutting off limbs or branches. 
Arborator, or tree-pruner. 
Antipathies, a propensity to avoid, as Oak dislikes the 

company of Firs, Beech, Ash, Poplars, &c. 
Affinities of Pl4ints, as Willows and Poplars, Alders, &c. 
Assimilate, as plants in groups. Larch and Beech assi- 

milate or grow, mixing delightfully. 
Acids Saline, or vegetable moist air, forms the pith that 

pushes up the young shoots. 
Acetous Acid, an eager sap ; such is discovered by chew. 

ing young fruit, tendrils of Vines, &c. 
Acids, sulphureous particles in trees, which reduce the 

amphibious proteus, volatile elastic air, to a fixed air : 

hence tracas, or heart of Oak. There are thirty acids. 
Atmospheric Gas, Ventosum, or Natro Aerial, an acid 

spirit, very active. (See Attraction.) 
A ttraction and Combinations, as leaves on trees attract 

their aerial food, and mix with their latent juices. Are 

twenty-seven in number. 
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Analogous y as Alder and Birch grow alike. Sorrel and 
young Vine shoots are parallel in flavoiir. (Similar.) 

Azotic Gas J or destructive air, is obtained by iron filinp 
and sulphur, moistened. 

Animal Life^ is caloric, light, or latent heat. 

ArenuliRy or sandy, tartarous, alkalious, g^tty sobstance, 
in urine, round the cores of pears, and crusts in caab 
and bottles, holding vinous liquors. 

BibuluSj as a sponge, is the pith of rushes, Glder, and tk 
interior of an old Arbeel-tree. 

Blea or Aubier, (See Alburnum.) 

Bark of Oak, well dried and freed £rom the outer coat, if 
an inch thick, a cube foot will weigh seventy poundf . 

Combinations of Salts and Adds, are perhaps as nume- 
rous as those little black letters of the alphabet, with aU 
the printers^ devils, and press- setters' permutations. 

Calcination, as burning lime or charcoal. 

Calx, is the lime or charcoal, or other substance, afia 
calcination, alias oxyds, and oxydation. A metallic oxj- 
dation signifies a metal united with oxygen ; ai|d oxj- 
dation implies the act of that union. (Thompson's Car- 
bon, Charcoal, or Diamond.) 

Cicatrice, or Scar ; where any limb of a tree has beei 
taken off, or other wounds in the bark bealed by tk 
parenchjrma closing it up, as the lips of wounds in att- 
mals, it is by surgeons called incarnating, or healing. 

Charcoal, new, takes bad smells from cloths. 

Charcoal, boiled with stale meat, will take off the smell. 

Charcoal, makes the best tooth-powder in the world. 

Charcoal is made by burning wood in a smothered fire. 

100 lbs. of Pine wood give 20 lbs. of charcoal ) ,«>. 

100 do. Green Oak give 20 do. >rT'*®?*Pf?? » 

100 do. Heart of Oak give 19 do. > Chemical 

Caoutchouc, alias India-rubber, is extracted from mill^ 
plants, and would be white but for being smoke dried. 
It is composed of carbon, hydrogen, azot, and ogygen. 



I 
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Charcoal^ is 64.3 carboB, and 35.7 oxygen = 100. 
CaloriCj or light, alias latent heat and oxjgen gas, tliat 

hardens and colours plants. 
Carbonic Acid; the carbonaceous matter ia collected hj 

day, so is hydrogen gas. Plants grown in die dark hare 

no carbon. (Dr. Prieatly.) 
Capitulums, or top-bnds. 

Crown, or swell, between liie trunk and branches of a tree. 
Comm, or branches and leayes. 

Cortex, or cortical body ; that part used by tanners. 
CircuU, Annual haminas, or concentric circles in trees. 
Cremeum, sear, or dead-wood fagots, &c. 
Cochryus, mast, or seeds of forest-trees. 
Corona, or core of trees; circle of propagation, from 

which all buds, germins, or shoots emanate. 
Coarcture, or off-cut place, close to the ground. (Articu- 
lation.) 
Dendrologia, or natural history of trees. 
Decorticate, to strip off the bark. 
Destructive Air, or azotic gas. (See Nitrous Acid.) 
JElasticity, joined to fluidity, constitutes air or gas. 
JEpidermis, skin or outer-bark. 
Echinus, Echinaius, prickly, as bramble leaves, shells of 

chesnuts, &c. 
Elementary Fire, or Ptlagiston, Igneous Foetus. 
Exotic, outlandish plants, when imported. 
Fermentation, as working by yeast. 
Fibrina, fibrous or stringy, or the red part of blood. 
Frondation, or stripping off leaves. (Frondes, J 
Frutex, or woody. 
Fusion, or a solution of oily resinous matter, by eager 

sap in trees, in spring, which bring on fermentation. 

Fixed Air, or carbonic acid. (Ouyton says.) 

Glutin, may be obtained by making dough of flower, and 

then washing it as birdlime, is from the pounded bark 
of Holly. 
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Gelatine^ is glue, jelly^ or sizing made of skins^ fisb, he. 

GumSy are from milky mucilage, and may be dissolved is 
water. 

GaSy GasameTy or evaporation of water from the eartk, 
by the heat of the sun ; (Dr. Darwin ;) and when seen 
by country people, is called summer goose. 1 beliere 
many lose their lives by catching it, viz. sittings or staai 
ing still in it. It is warm, comfortable, and like insa- 
sible perspiration, not visible but at a distance. 

GumouSj glutinous, tenacious, sticky. 

Gelatine J viscous do. 

GaSj ventosum, or atmospherical. 

Gases^ are distinguished from steam by preserving thdr 
elasticity under the pressure of the atmosphere, whid 
proves water not to be a simple, but a compound. 

Germifiy bud or shoot on the stem of a tree, is not of die 
cortical body of bark, but from the corona, through Ik 
parenchyma or flesh, and carries out the epidermis witk 
it, as gold drawn out upon silver wire. (Dr. Grew.) 
These germs are in every part of the parenchyma. 

Geneculatum^ or joints in straw, bents. Alder, Fir-treo, 
&c. (Articulations.) 

Gells, bubbles, or bladders in pith. (See Bibulus) 

Hydrogen Gas, or Phlogiston^ is inflammable air. 

Heat^ is a repeller : hence blea of trees becoming heart. 

Heart of Oak^ is produced by sulphureous, nitrons, tti 
oily gases ; and air becoming fixed, by being demini 
of their watery particles. 

Hydrogen^ composes oils and resins in plants. 

HeterogeneovSy repugnant. 

Homogeneous^ agreeable. 

Incarnation of wounds on trees, by the expansion of tk 
parenchyma, in the form of soft mucilage, and skinDcl 
l^y oxygen. (See Cicatrice.) 

Jelly^ gluey, starchy. 

JuliuSy or down of fruit, as peaches, quinces, &c. 
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Juliferous Plants ^ bearing catkins, as Poplars, Willows, 
and Salix. 

Liber y or inner-bark of trees. 

Laciiferovs^ or milk vessels, as Fig-tree, Dandylion, &e. 

Lights or latent heat. (See Caloric.) No wood is pro. 
duced by any vegetation, without light. Whatever ve- 
getation produces without light, is always herbaceous 
and blanched. The carbonaceous matter is produced by 
day ; so is hydrogen gas. 

LympkdbductSy vessels for lymph, water &c. Aqueducts.' 

Lacteals : (see Lactiferous : ) as in Thistles, Poppies, 
Figs, &c. 

LignouSy or woody fibrous, towy part of wood, is the 
warp. 

Lignumy wood. Lignum Vitft, or wood of life. (See Ar- 
bor Vitaae.) 

Lixivial Salts j are obtained by calcination. (Lee.) 

MtLcilage, gum, or sap, is the parenchyma, and differs 
from the woody fibre, merely in containing less oxygen. 

Mixtures^ produce odours, nitres, sulphurs, oils, turpen- 
tines, &c. 

MixtureSy as of nitrous, mariene, and volatile salts. 
There are six causes of mixtures. 

\st, Congruitify or respondence between the sizes of, or 
figure of their parts. 

^nd. Weighty added to congruous parts. 

drif. CompressioHy is analogous to weight. 

Ath. Solutiouy or dissolving of parts, by fusion. 

5tk. DigestioHy by warmth, causes fermentation. 

6tk, Agitatiouy as exercise to animals, and churning for 
butter. 

Milky Sapy is oily, and turns to gum. When dried, it 
wiU bum brilliantly. It is in all half-fed seeds. (Albu- 
men.) 

MucilageSy from acidelous sap, to phlegm, milk, oils, 
gums, &c. 
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Nitrous Addy is of animal deriyatioB^ fonaed of aiot ari 
oxygen, during putrefaction ; and Is ^nerated hy mq 
kind of filthy stagnant water in ditches^ woods> &c. 
marshmiasmay or contagion of febrile diseases, as cfi 
demiCy intermittent, and ydlow ferers. Tbe marsh cfli- 
yia is the most pemieioas in hot weather. (Dr. M itdMiL; 

Natro Aerialy an acid spirit, yery active. 

Nttcamenium, or catkins on Pine, Hazel, Birch, ml 
Alder. 

Oxygen, combined with light, alias caloric, eomposes the 
pure part of the atmosphere, or vital air : it is twi^ 
thirds oxygen. Azotic gas, or phlogistic air, comUie^ 
with caloric, composes one-third part of the atmosphcML 
and is one of the principal component parts of anisiak 

Oxygen produces green. Hydrogen deepens it. 

Oxygen gives flavour to truit, and hardness to wood lak 
bark. 

Oxyds, signify metallic powders. 

Odours, are drove out by fermentation. 

Oliferous Vessels, oil bladders, are milk vessels. 

Pabulum, food for plants, animals, minerals, and fire. 

Parenchyma, is flesh or weft of wood. 

Phosphorus, is made of burnt bones, and sulphur. 

Phlegm, is an aqueous and insipid, watery, fluid mnscw 

Phlogiston, or hydrogen gas, alias inflanuuable air, aBv 
fire damp in coal and other mines, wells and vaults. 

Petiolus, or fruit-stalks, are foot-stalks of flowers, peda- 
cles, pedicle. 

Pistillum, Euterus, Matrix, or true seed-case of platt 

Pollen, or male-seed, anthers, &c. a fine dust indosei* 
the thecae, or globular summits, or on anthers, tupfirt- 
ed on stamens. 

Bepelling bodies, are but two, viz. caloric and light : hoMt 
traces in trees. (See Attraction.) • 

Besinjferous, as in Pine and Fir-trees. 

Rosin, is but turpentine, dried. 



I 
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Samusculi, or ramified branches, or boughs. 

RoreferouSy or dew vessels ; as in all hollow stems and 
piths. 

Rareftuenty flowing with dew ; as in Elder-pith. 

Rorefluent and Resiniferous in Oak-bark; hence tan and 
Oak-galls. 

Salts y there are one thousand seven hundred and sixty va- 
rieties, all bred from thirty acids. All acids form salts, 
with alkalies, earths, and metallic oxyds. 

Salts Nitrous y are visible on glass windows by frost, cu- 
riously damasked, where the rooms are plastered, or 
occupied by animals ; otherwise the frost only makes it 
look as plain and impervious as ground glass. 

Suber, rind or cork. It is thought that the epidermis of 

all trees is a substance, possessed of the same properties 

as cork. There are only four earths yet found in plants, 

viz. lime, silica, magnesia, and alumina. Silica abounds 

in all grasses and stalks of com : the epidermis of which 

is half silica, viz. 

55 Silica. 
20 Potash, 
Thomas Thompson, M. D. ^ 15 Phosphat of lime. 

5 Carbonat of lime. 

5 Loss. 
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\ Silica, or quartz, sand, flint, and silex. 

i Sea-water, is 96.00 Pure water. 

3.25 Common salt. 

0,64 Mnriat of soda. 
' 0.11 Sulphat of lime. 

i 

I 100.00 



Saline, or vegetable, vapourous, moist air. 
Schistusy or hornsfone, is black, blue, purple, &c. Slate. 
Stalactites, are like icicles, pendent from roofs of cavems, 
arches of bridges, &c. 

Y. 
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Sinovia^ lymph or joint oil, alias gouty oil, oo^es iii«biUP. — 
dance from the joints of four or five years old bnUoc^ 
when hanging in the slaughter-house, and is not aolil 
the sap of trees, at the time when the bark ia logtse 
buds opening. 

Sarmenta, the bush and peduncles on which grapes b 

ScobSy or saw-dust : also auger-chips. 

Succiferousy air and sap vessels, alternately synonymoQ. 

Stones in Fruity and Shells on Nuts, are formed by 
sap casting off, and precipitating the tartar. 

Solution, by moisture, after which, fermentation tak< 
place by the mixture of the nitrous, mariene, %nd to] 
tile salts. It generates wood, or starch and tow. 

Solution, by air and water, unconfined, .destroys the ^ol^ 
siye quality, separates, dissolves, and decomposes 
bodies, vegetable or mineral. 

Sappy Fusion in trees. The bark is a digester, and t^ 
sun is the fire. 

Saps, of trees and herbs, as well as sap vessels, vary : millcL^ 
or white, as Figs, Lettuce, &c: yellow, as in Celandica.^, 
Rhubarb, and Barbary : watery, in White Woods : wiimjr, 
in Plums, and Vines, Vinous : oily, in Olives : pitc^lii 
tar, turpentine, &c. in the Resinous tribe, as Pines, Fi'xrs, 
and Larch. 

Scapus, or upright stem. 

Surculij shoot, scion, graff, slip, or imp. 

Sympathy, as Poplars, Larch, and Beech grow well m£ ^- 
ed. 

TVuncus, a tree without bought. 

Turiones, tendrils or claspers, as Vines, pease, briany, S^c. 

Traczd, or heart, as heart of Oak, Yew, Cedar, &c. 

Tartar, or essential salts. 

Turpentine, dried^ is rosin. It is, ^t fifiit, i^ actdelowi -If- 
qi}or, then a mucilage. * 

1^c9^ or ^eed-case. 

Timber, rotten. (See Wood.) 
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Trachedd^ or wiud-pipes. Air Vessels are sap vessels, if 

any. 
Veniosumy yapourous. 
Vascular, fibres. 

Volatile Salta^ are tartarous, essential essences. 
Vegetable Airy is moist, yapourous air. 
Watery eighty-five parts oxygen, and fifteen hydrogen, 

with caloric. (See Sea-water.) Thompson. 
Woody when the rotten and gaseous matter is gone, is 

composed of a little yegetable earth, carbon, oil, and a 

little iron. 
Woody sound and green, is composed of 

56 Oicalic acid. 

4 Citric do. 

4 Malic do. 

d Acetous do. 

1 Azotic g^as. 

8 1 Carbonat of lime. 
30 ReiidnuDi. 
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This residuum was found by distillation to be composed 
of 

26 62 Alcohol and an acid. 

6 977 Concrete oiL 

22 005 Charcoal. 

3 567 Carbonat of lime. 

39 841 Gas, half carbonic, and half carbonated hydrogen. 

100 



Wood. (See Charcoal.) 

By these facts, it appears that wood of plants is com- 
posed of oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, azot, and lime ; and it 
is thought that mucilage difiers from woody fibre, merely 
in containing less oxygen. Mucilage, gum, or sap, is 
composed of the same ingredients as woody fibre, alias 
carbon, alias char9oal. 

ZerOy absence of heat, perhaps three hundred degrees be> 
low the freezing point of the thermometer. 
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CHAP. XXX^II. 
ON WOODS AND FORESTS. 

MR. EVELYN says, ^^A forest is properly an arboB 
for wild beasts.^' Woods, he knows not how to distinguii 
from forests. In Warwickshire, woodland is called Ariem 
Also in Germany, the Arden-wald.was more than onehu 
dred miles long, &om whence our own Danica Sflr 
(Forest of Dean) might probably derire its name contnirt 
ed, and Diana Nefnorensis found under the British ArJh 
ena and Arden, The forest laws for preserving timk 
are very severe. 

Historical origin of our may-poles. It wras a RmM 
Revel. He says, ^'It was to be wished, that our tende 
and improvable woods should not admit of cattle by an 
means, until they were quite grown up out of harm's wtf 
The trees would be of infinite more worth : also, were dM 
standards allowed to stand or grow to timber, and not I 
be cut at the next felling of the wood, as freqaently doK 
(One hundred and sixty years past! and this barbaroa 
system lives yet, notwithstanding Mr. Evelyn's wisevi 
strong remonstrances.) 

Lieutenant Colonel A. Emmeric, Deputy Surveyor Ge 
neral of the Royal Forests, Chases, and Parks^ in U 
Work, printed in 1789, says, ''There was a eonunittee 4 
the House of Commons appointed to examine into Ai 
state of the forests ;'' but he does not say what ivas the le 
suit; nor has he written any thing upon the subject woii 
transcribing, except for the amusement of my readers,! 
give his proposed establishment, which I think the wkA 
produce would not cpver the expense, exclusive of labov 



Ist. Surrey or General. 
2nd. Deputy do. 
3rd. Rangers. 



4tb. Land Surveyor. 
5th. Timber do. 
6th. Niirseryniaii. 
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1 1 3th. Surveyor's SecrvUrv. 
14th. Under Clerk. 
15th. I take the libertv to add a 

Druid Priest, as Chaplaiu to 

fill up the If roup. 



7tb. Seedsman. 

8th. Planter. 

9th. Riding Messenger. 
10th. Foot do. 

Iltb. Attcrney- 
12tb. Forest Office Treasurer. 



In 1662, Mr. Evelyn proposed a Committee. In 1789, 
Mr. Emmeric published his opinions on Forest Timber ; 
and in 1807, a string of queries Was issued from the Office 
of Woods, Whitehall- Place, London, by the Surveyor 
General. These quseries are forty-six in number ; many uf 
which have been answered: and many answers might be 
gleaned out of this work. One hundred and sixty-two years 
since, as above stated, Mr. Evelyn complimented the art 
of planting, a science. It is evident the art is so far from 
being perfected, that by inspecting the old groves, skele. 
tons of old avenues, and Evelyn's Silva, we are in a re- 
trograding state. He says, "No tythe of wood after twen- 
ty-two year's growth; and that Willows, Sallows, and 
Oziers are protected by the same statutes, by the Idth, and 
27th of Queen Elizabeth, Chapter 25th, 19th. Section.'' 

Simon Sturtivant, obtained a patent of King James, in 
1612, for smelting iron ore with mineral coal, instead of 
charcoal, page 251. He gives some instructions for in- 
closing and planting forests, &c. 254. 

The greatest obstacle to a general improvement of the 
timber in forests, is that of ascertaining the boundaries of 
purlieus and borderers ; that being accomplished, the rest 
is easy, with the assistance of a good plan, specifying the 
boundaries, roads and soil, as clay, marie, sand, gravel, 
loam, heath, peat, or bog; then as proposed in the third 
chapter of this work, inclose as most convenient, for in- 
terference of roads, from ten acres to any greater quantity, 
to be marked upon the map, and named as Kiugswood, 
Forestwood, &c. The ditch and bank, will be a complete 
cheque upon the ravages of fire, in case of accident, parti- 
cularly so, if double ditches, eight feet apart, and bank 
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betweeii : and this should be planted with acorus^ at a foot 
distance^ wheu the bank is settled ; which will be the jiear 
after casting, or being made. The next thing is sowing 
and planting. The cheapest way would be to let the in- 
closures by the acre, to the nearest Nurseryman. A better 
way perhaps, would be to select a proper place as to soil, 
sandy loam, for a Nursery, to be let as such for a Sale- 
Nursery, and pay the Nurseryman, at per acre, for solving 
or planting ; and where there is a similarity of soil, I would 
hare one wood from seed, another entirely planted; and 
such to be regularly entered by their names, (seed-wood, 
and planted-wood,) also duplicates put into the parish 
Church chest, and into the hands of neighbouring priad- 
pal gentlemen ; to prevent a possibility of its not being 
handed down to posterity. One should be deposited in 
the nearest Port Admiral^s Dock Office, as Portsmouth, 
for New Forest; and Devon Port, for Exmore-Forest, 
and Dartmore. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

MR. EVELYN goes on. — Since our forests are un- 
doubtedly the greatest magazines of the wealth and glory of 
this nation ; and our Oaks the truest oracles of its prosper- 
ity and happiness ; as being the only support of that navi- 
gation, which makes us feared abroad, and flourish at 
home : — it seems strange, that the Royal Forests should 
be so much neglected : as the Forests of Dean, Sheer- 
wood, Enfield-Chase, &c. are, for want of proper inelo- 
sures and allotments, to the borderers, fenced off by such 
fences as are above described; viz. double ditches, with 
ample space between, for Nursery. How goodly would be 
the sight, if the demesnes of our country gentlemen, were 
crowned and encircled with stately rows of trees, av^iues, 
and groups, as adorn New-Hall, Essex ; Greenwich- Park; 
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Ca^blouberr; ; Stanstead ; and abore one hundred more 
muned in page 261 : including' the Seat of George Pitt, 
Ksq. of Strathfieldsay, Hants. In 1659, there was timber, 
mojstly hedge-row, valued at ten thousand three hundred 
pwnds ; besides ten thousand tellers, or samplers, not valu- 
ed. Besides these, there are New- Forest, Windsor, Ash- 
down, St. Leonards, Epping, Panbet, and Chute; some 
aj^Q forests without trees. Well might Mr Evelyn say, 
''It seems strange, the Royal Forests should be so much 
neglected.^' However the cause is obvious, and the reme- 
dy exceedingly simple. The present system is not only bad, 
kut the very worst of a bad kind ; as every acorn that vege- 
tates ijqi the glades, is eaten up with the herbage ; and those 
which vegetate in the thickets, and have luck to get their 
heads above the thorns, it is at such a height, that not one 
in ten, will produce any knee-timber. This proves it to 
be as necessary to extirpate the bushes, as the cattle, alias 
forest-pnmers ; and the remedy will present itself in the 
subsequent part of this work. 

Now the ceruse b^g removed ; in page 268, he gives us 
the plan of a wood, of one hundred and twenty acres ; laid 
put into eighty compartments, by vistas twenty feet, and 
niralks eight feet wide. Its name is Mosely-Wood ; it be- 
Icinged then to Kirke, of Cookridge, Esq. After him, Sir 
Jphn Sheffield; and now to Richard Wormald, Esq. It 
is situated five miles from Leeds, near the road to Otley, 
sig^ five nul^s distant therefrom. It evinces more zeal 
than judgvaeipit, in the designer. (See the plate.) 

Qjae hundred and twenty acres divided into eighty, aver- 
age one acre and ah^If per quarter, bed or plot. In the 
proposed annexed design, is nineteen plots, viz, six acres ; 
average of each plot. 

Qm the 29th oi(Api:il, 1824, I visited Mosely-Wood, and 
foimd a gpod Qak in the centre, twenty feet stem, and nine 
feet in cin^umference ;, which proves that good Oak may be 
grown here, by allowing it to stand long enough. The 
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\^ood is in a bad state ; there are not sufficient plants inii 
for either a wood or a coppice ; nor yet to confine the ey 
to the rides. Those who have extensiye woods, and wa 
hunting and shooting rides, should visit Stow, in Bud 
inghamshire ; Stanstead- Forest, in Sussex; CharletOD 
Forest, at Goodwood, in Sussex. It may be objecta 
to so much land being sacrificed to roads : I know b; 
experience, that more Coppice- wood, as well as timber 
can be grown in a well laid out wood, than in a laigi 
thick cover : timber grows much faster, and the bark ii 
double in value. Martin says, "Wood-grove or Coppiee- 
walks, adjoining to a garden, should be ten to fifte^ fal 
wide ; and as much Shrubberry on each side :'' he condenn 
all straight walks, as well as over crooked: he seen 
quite alarmed at the decay of woods ; and says, ''Nothing 
short of sowing for new woods will save us." 

Now, as to Mr. Martinis serpentine or curvilinear walks, 
they may be right in a Shrubberry, or Wildemess-tralL 
where curves are made to extend the walk, so as to gm 
it an air of magnitude : but I say, where there is rooK 
by no means make crooked walks, except the boundur 
authorize it; as per Mosely-Wood, 2nd plate. Never feir 
letting cold in. It is the straight vistas that give an imp^ 
tus to the circulation of air in woods ; which renders thei 
sweet and healthy. Few woods are so level as to be sea 
through ; the undulations of ground prevent that. Stai- 
stead avenue was cut through the forest, in the year 16M 
It is a mile and a half long, and two hundred and twenty- 
five feet wide; forty-four acres. One of a mile loBf. 
should be two hundred feet wide. Half a mile long, ok 
hundred feet wide. A quarter of a mile long*, sixtj-fli 
feet wide : and never narrower than forty-five feet. F« 
timber carriages, in woods, thirty-three feet wide. Am- 
iliary timber carriage roads, in woods, sixteen and ahaV 
feet wide. Hunters^ rides, and shooters^ walks, eigM 
and a quarter feet wide. 
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Moses Cook gives directions^ in page 187, how to find 
a straight line through a wood, or plantation. 

My own plan has been, to set up a pole ladder, 
in the ground at one end of the intended vista, 
(as per figure ;) and a long pole and white board 
at the other end, with some intermediate ones : 
with these, and a few straight, white rods, or 
rods with white paper put into a cleft at the top 
of each, called feathering, avenues may be cut 
straight. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

History of Oroves, — Sacredness of Choices, 8fc. 

THE history and sacreduess of groves dip so deep into 
tradition and heathen mythology, that I consider it of no 
use to introduce them into this brief compendium. 

Mr. Evelyn felt .a difficulty in ascertaining a distinc- 
tion between a chase and a forest. I feel a diffidence in 
pronouncing at what age or growth a wood or plantation 
changes into a perfect grove ; as all groves were originally 
a/ plantation, coppice, wilderness, shrubberry, thicket, 
diunp-wood, ranges of trees, and ultimately a grove, or- 
namented as the size, situation, and taste will admit of; 
as wood walks, shady walks, straight or serpentine ave* 
nues, recesses, glades, or open spaces, with ranges oi 
trees, groups, labyrinths, &c.; to which are added temples^ 
grottos, alcoves, ruins, hermitages, rock..work, and if any 
water, bridges, cascades, and fountains. The best grove 
I ever saw is at Barnes, near Beaconsfield, Buckingham- 
shire. It was planted, by Waller, the celebrated poet, 
about the year 1730 ; and is composed of Firs, Beecby Oak, 
Spanish Chesnut-trees, and Cedars of Lebanon : they are 
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eighty or ninety feet high, and eight feet in circum£»eiici 
at four feet abore the ground; but stand so thick, tbtt 
believe they will not swell much more, for wont of amjili 
heads. Here are grand terraces, both grass and gnat 
slopes and lawns, with eyergreens thereon ; some dippei 
and others fiill headed, from twenty to forty feet liigk 
ponds and bridges in vales, statues, &c. Near this, i 
Dropmore-House. The grounds are laid out in the ma 
modem taste, as shrubberries, roseries, conservatom 
aviaries, temples, arcades, wildernesses, with lakes fii 
aquaticks, and grass rides through the forest sceneij I 
the farm, whose arable fields are bordered by grass rida 
The above is sufficient, by which may be formed doma 
tic groves for pleasure and shelter, near the mansifli 
There are park-groves for ornament; also, forest-grofa 
as that at Stanstead, Sussex, which was cat into areme 
and rides, by Lord Scarborough, 1670 to 1680. In th 
seventeenth century, it was in the Court of Chanceiy, ui 
by order of the Lord Chancellor, the whole was felled ad 
cleared off, consequently it became a coppice, thick ■ 
some places, and in others thin. The steward, Mr. Cadii' 
ry, in the years 1760, 1761, and 1762, had acorns coUecid 
and dibbled in the thin places, and on the sides of theiidoi 
by line, just a rod, one acorn from another, which gn* 
up into straighter lines than can possibly be obtained I) 
planting trees. These rides were parallel to each oAs; 
direct north and south, at one hundred and fifty yards A- 
tance, intersected by others at right angles, direct eastMl 
west, at thirty-two chains apart, all over nine hanM 
acres. By these rides, the whole laid in beds of twci^- 
two or twenty- three acres each. Three hnndred acmil 
this were well fenced in, and only indifferently managfi 
In 1809, it was the grandest grove I ever saw. Whcil 
began to thin it, notwithstanding all that is said aboK 
straight roads letting in cold, I found all the outside M> 
averaged one.third more timber, four times more lop, ui 
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double the quantity of bark in weighty being as thick a- 
again : hence the necessity of timely thinning. As to pnin- 
ingf they had pruned themselres severely, with the assis- 
tance of Beech, which grew among the Oaks. They had 
done much more mischief than they were worth ; and by 
eradicating them, I reduced that beautiful grore in places 
to a mere forest again, with groups of Oaks, and glades 
with straggling Oaks and Thorns therein. Beech is of 
too quick a growth for Oak, on down land. In fact, Oak 
ought nerer to be molested by any mixture whatever. 
-The cause of the bark being so thin in the interior, was 
for want of sun and air. The trees are drawn up with 
small spiral tops. Under- wood and all lateral branches 
are weak and sickly. This is generally the signal for thin- 
ning. It would, then, be more profitable to cut the whole 
down. However, the thinning takes place, and those which 
are left have such weak, bad tops, that they cannot feed 
upon the aerial and vapourous pabulum, sufficiently to 
swell the stem. The sun being thus abruptly let in upon 
these tall stems, with blanched bark, the sap expands un- 
usually, and shoots break out all over the trees ; and the 
tops languish several years before they recover. Then, 
much to the prejudice of thinning. There is a general 
clamour. — The wood is mined by letting in cold winds. — 
The real fact was, the want of cold being let in sooner by 
perhaps seven years. Our climate is never too cold for 
Oaks, in winter. AH Oak-woods, alias Coppices should 
be thinned, if seedlings, at about ten or twelve feet high, 
and pruned to five or six feet stems : also, to be left at 
five or six feet distance : and when twenty feet high, thin 
again, to eight or ten feet distance, and prune up to ten or 
twelve feet stems: at thirty feet high, thin figain to any 
convenient distance, as near fifteen feet as possible, and 
prune in the same proportion. The under-wood of these 
'three copsings will be valuable, but from this time, grows 
'weak. The next thinning to be at forty feet highe, twenty 
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Saet apart, and pruned to twenty feet stems. Now, I fenu 
this a perfect grove; and as there is no nnder^wood, 
the grove shoald be carefally inspected entry two or tbtM 
years : bat instead of looking at the stems any more, fisr 
distances, you must look up, to see that their tops donot 
interfere ; where they do, taking <Hie out, sometimes re- 
lieves half a doseu. This inspection should take place ia 
Ai^nst or September, when the foliage and acozna are the 
beaviest. And every tree condemned, should be -marked 
with a ring of white paint, to stand until the next baric- 
peeling season. Be oarefhl at all times, and at all tbio- 
■ings, to leave the handsomest trees growing. 

The following synopsis will shew what room is required 
to grow large old timber, which has always good thiek 
bark. The beads are not taken into qnantity, but the dt- 
ameter of beads are taken to shew bow many can be grown 
per acre, on minor dovms and Stanstead park. 
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Had this grove been thinned at proper periods, i 
might have been as per seventh tree, per acre ; 
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the thinnings sold and put out to interest, would by 
the time of diis fall, bare accumulated to as much in money 
as the whole broke or crop, and the fee-simple of the land 
they grew upon. 

'N. B. They were all planted in 1676, and entered in the 
Steward's Journal, ^'Oak GroTc.*' 

The alarm-bell has been rung one hundred and sixty 
3rears, to guard against a scarcity of timber. Is the cause 
remored ? I answer, No ; it increases daily ; almost every 
nation upon the &ce of the earth is become so civilized, 
as to have all manner of craft, from Canoes to Men of 
War. 

A ton of rough timber is allowed in ship building, to 
every ton burthen she measures to. Suppose a ship of 
tworthonsand two hundred and fifty-six tons; that .is as 
many tons as there are feet of timber, per acre, of the se- 
venth class, in the above table : and as fifty feet is a ton, 
such a ship would clear just fifty acres of such trees ; and 
I doubt, if there is one such to be found in England. 

At Quebec, in North America, was built, a ship^ called 
the ''Baron of Renfrew." She was launched on the 26th 
of August, 1825 : her length is three hundred and nine 
feet, and has taken six thousand tons of timber in the con- 
stmction of her only. 

She is now on her passage to England, with a burthen 
of nine thousand five hundred and fifteen tons of timber; 
so that ship and cargo have cleared off fifteen thousand five 
hundred and fifteen tons ; or the whole produce of not less 
than seventy years' growth, from at least three hundred 
and forty acres, as the seventh class: and it would take 
twice the time to grow as much in Norway or Swed^. 
The consumption increases with the increase of population 
for machinery and buildings, as well as shipping and small 
craft. 

The American timber is coarse in the grain, and not 
durable. It is well known to those who are conversant in 
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the growth of timber, that after a tree gets to its conab- 
tency, viz. from seventy to a hundred years' old, that its 
annual rings are very thin. I hare a piece of Norwif 
Deal, now before me, that the last seventy years* growA 
of rings, before it was felled, do not measure quite two 
inches. Such Deal is little inferior to Oak, for strength. 

It is evident from these tables, that grove timber, fit for 
planks, will pay best for growing; viz. from twelve to 
twenty inches, the side of the square. If cut sooner, itii 
not so valuable ; and if suffered to stand longer, it will not 
pay ; as the trees are approaching too near their state of 
consistency, if tall well trained trees. 

An old Beech-wood, at Stanstead, called Buster-Han- 
ger, was totally cut down, in 1764. There sprung up aa 
abundant crop of Seedlings, which was well managed : at 
to thinning, the woodmen had been careful never to meddle 
with the outside trees. When thinning, the interior pruned 
itself. The outside was as thick as a hedge, and green in 
summer to the ground ; except at the entrances. I bad 
it gradually thinned, every winter, from 1807, to 1814. 
When the trees were seventy-five feet high, and clean 
stems thirty to fifty feet high ; when in leaf, the sides being 
thick, and the tops formed a complete canopy, made it 
gloomy in the interior; and so sublime, that I ncTer entered 
it, without feeling that kind of religious impression upon 
my mind, one feels on entering a cathedral, or church, 
amongst pillars and massive arches ! Such is the effect of 
tall stems of trees, and their ramified tops ; this it must be : 
and not the spaciousness of woods or abbeys. Westmin^ 
ster-hall is the most spacious open room, I erer saw;, bat 
on entering it, one never feels that reverential something. 
I thought it wanted nothing but the payement to be corer- 
ed with saw-dust, to make a good riding-school. Bat to 
return to the grove : this is not a grove of a few acres ; it 
is twenty-five acres, part of a large wood, that is all rising 
rapidly into a grove; if properly trained by judicioas 
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tUnning: pinning is totally out of the question: jfbr Beech 
nature will do that herself. The soil is all chalk, in which 
the trees have so little hold, that in felling a tree, I haiFc 
«Mli it pull another down by the roots. Another proof, 
1 Aink, that wood is not produced by the roots. The best 
|Mrt is nearly level ; and the other part hangs to the east ; 
H^ere the trees are as tall, but not half so thick in the girt. 
-Vbe cause is obviously want of sun, to rariiy and expand 
^ sap and parenchyma; also to warm the earth, so as to 
4idae evaporation ; on which the wood is fed. 

.; There is a Beech-grove at Mount-Edgecomb, of some 
rittres, upon the summit of the Mount, and five or six bun- 
dbwd feet above the level of the sea. It was planted in 
'%Mght lines, with six feet intervals, surrounded by a 
iPKum hedge. The west winds from the sea, are so pow- 
;!|vlU here, that they have battered the young shoots on the 
HHMrt side ; so that the outside trees are no higher than the 
^Sionis : but others rise gradually to eighty feet high, with 
jBone dean stems of forty or fifty feet: but by reason of 
j&kem standing in lines, they have a meager appearance ; 
Hud for want of timely thinning, their tops form one heavy 
looking mass, as even, as if clipped. Had they been duly 
Wmiedy twenty years back, and every four or five years 
[sNftiCwards ; oncfifth of the number now standing, would 
Hfcre been of more value, than the whole is now worth ; be. 
flies the pleasure of having the grove broke at the top into 
Hgirt and shade, fit for the landscape painter, 
v^ Caution. — In taking down an old grove, never fell the 

nstside trees, until the whole is to be cut ; but keep draw- 

iilg -annually from the interior. 

1'^ I knew a beautiful grove, upon one of the Minor Downs 

JJb^ Sussex, that had been judiciously trained : all the inte- 

'vfine clean stemmed trees, just fit for plank-logs, and 

[Ae^ outside feathered to the ground with rural foliage. - In 

ottuBer, it being considered as ripe for market, a broke 
eut, by beginning at the outside, on the west end ; 
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a horrid breach) that disfigured the. whole country! If 
the steward had all windfalls, he opened the right aspect 
for some. So it stood for ten years, as an eyev^fiore tome« 
I never saw it, but some contemptible idea fellnpon the 
steward, — as having placed an old barn before me, with 
the gable*end fallen in ; or the stem of a peacock when 
pluming itself. Both harmless objects, but not decent 
Do you desire to know how this happened ? I willtellyon* 
During Lord North's administration, a Deputy Surveyor 
General, (one Lieut. Col. A. Emmeric,) was nominated 
for the royal forests : he published a silly pamphlet on the 
subject; by its dashing title-page, it found its way into all 
law stewards' offices ; and the above mutilated grove was 
under the control of a law steward ; who by . his orade 
disgraced himself, as well as the grove. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 



ON EARTHS. 



BEST lands, are such as are a due niixture.of:saiid and 
marlCj upon a substrata of gravel, sand, chalk, See. Such 
never. want draining; they admit of rain, freely^ andreodt 
itsii^seous evaporation freely and gradually. in.. all dfay 
seasons. Such civil polite lands, are never too. wet ; pvo. 
diicing abundant crops in all seasons, with but little tillage 
and manure : such are silty marshes. Chalky, sandy, and 
gravelly soils, require no more tillage ; but double or tri* 
pie the manure. Clays are too retentive : chilled ia wet 
seascms ; and so churlish and. stubborn in dry seaaojoii 
they require a winter or two's discipline; by being. expoa* 
ed to. frosts ; by ploughing into narrow ridges, inantomn; 
and vexed all. summer, with ploughs, harrows, andapik*' 
rollers*. Thus they may be subdued, and kepi .in temiper, 
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by adding sea-sand, chalk, brick and mortar rubbish and 
pit-sand ; but never lime, as it is a binder, except it be 
effete, or reduced to mortar six months before it is laid on. 
In this state, too much cannot be well laid on, either for 
grass or corn : thu^, clay may be taught to emit that kind 
of evaporation. That is the pabulum, or food of plants, 
raised by sunshine : and, it is well known, that shade will 
render the most fertile land barren ; as wiU too much ex- 
posure to the sun, without a crop or frequent turnings. 
Few soils are prolific long, for grass or corn, without 
auxiliaries of tillage and manure. OTer-manuring of any 
kind is worse than under-dressing. 

I do not know any thing so barren as marles and salt 
in mass; nor is manure of much avail, unless the surface 
is kept open by the plough, harrow, fork, hoe, &c. as in 
drill husbandry ; so as to inhale by night, and exhale by 
day. This is the soul of vegetation, as well as the true 
circulation of sap in herbs, as well as trees, on all land ; 
and there is a great variety. 

1st. Vegetable mould is black, fat, porous, and light, 
as are bogs, boggy marshes, peat pits, decayed leaves, &c. 
2nd. Peaty earth. — 3rd. Heathy is vegetable matter and 
sand. — 4th. Lbmy-sand. — 5th. Sandy loam. — 6th. Gravelly 
loam, as Middlesex. — 7th. Clay loam. — 8th. Marley loam. 
— 9th. Sandy marles, good. — lOth. Chalky loams. — 11th. 
Chalk land.— 12th. Sand land.— 13th. Gravel.— 14th. Clay, 
— 15th. Marie. 

There is a grey sort on the hills, west of the Magnesian 
limestone, in the west-riding of Yorkshire, that, by tran- 
sition, becomes Yorkshire Stone, well known in London, 
under that name. It is bounded on the north by the Cra- 
ven limestone ; and on the south by the Peak limestone 
of Derbyshire. 

Schistose True, is Saddleworth Claystone. It lies near- 
ly level, with a rivulet in a vale, and twenty feet of rubbish 
over it. It is as soft as chalk, free of grain, and is worked 
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sqid mines i which not only alter the nature of th^ aurft^ 
of thp^arth, but the mineirali^ also, by suspepdiBg„ 4i^is<rt^ 
ing, or annihilating the chemipal prociess. Min^^^gy Mr 
geology has little to 4o with earths fit for tbe pls^teir ^ y^ 
as' all minerals are composed of earth, they will,, by 4efOiB^ 
position, return, tq eaj?th again ; th^f efore it isit nec^mafj 
to tak^ some of the m^^rals into apoouni, the, bett^ tfi 
miderstaod whi^t e^ffths ^e ; which chemists envm^nf/^ at 
yaidetieft ^pveloped in mmk hsiri nan^efi^ tbftt km pluwtlll 
^m understupd, ^z. 

IsiL C.i^9B, sQtA Ut. QRD£]t.T«T-8ilicioi«(9 Q]^ ailen, or 
9iUpa: th^ ^tm^ftai:^ flint, s9Ad^ md ixxm^im,^ idhMp 

in clay, 
f^ Q||pjpsii.-TnSj}ioiotts tr^^,^ cirystaki, and 

9fi.OnDMfL,TrTAg9imj ongrscea, S«oteli-p«Wlde9» 

4tii« ORQfiB.— .0f Flint ia sea-sand, a sp^irim (odEwUMk 
is gotten at Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, for gl^as «pf^'f?^ 

^ib' O^un^ER.-T'GMrtz or Petmk^^ vmH wkk iMtble 
iMi4r UoMei^M, a^iP^bly gr«¥el wd banU^ivii. g^mmi\fi 
Uxm^iBiQlowt witb, 4<irk i^t9. 
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«th. OftHCRi^Of Flint is the nodules fottlid in chiilk ; 
some are found, othei^ long^fln^r Aaped, Md same 
teper; always hoUow, and generally filldl #iA ttad. 

7th. OitDE*.^Sllidoug( sand and gtat el, eem^ted to- 
gether h^ selieotfs cement, then cdled bi^hktj taiA pitnn 
podding stone. 

9fh. OK0BR.-^Fittil9iil8 with fiasaltito, grailHefif, por- 
phyries, and boulders of Scofland. 

tnd. Glass. — Alumif^, or clay, with UMe niake# ttarie 
snd many orders, as alnin-roek, ttheiej stone brashj or 
breeder. Coal scale, granite, or toadstone, nNitestone, 
ragstones, schistose, slate, &c. are all mailtes, bf ka igit^dh 
of the acid of sulphur and pttre days : and lii^laf^eous 
schists compose porphyry also: and lavas decomposed 
«lfe of an argillaceous nature: licnce calcaHous earths. 

8rd CiiABS.-^Barytes, or heavy spatr. StriaOitkiH Is an 
alkaline earth, clay, or marie, and sulphat. It for^s iidviry 
f^Cone, like ironstone-rock. Ludn$ Heimtmttay sakAAker- 
ipite. 

4th. CLASS.-^Lhne is an tik^liBe earth, or oxyd of eal- 
<^m. Saline stones are earfli and acids^ as are ail lime- 
stones. They lose forty per cent, in weight of water and 
acids. By csdcining or burning limestone or chalk, one 
-ton will produce eleven and a quarter hundred-weight of 
lime : loss in calcination, eight hundred and three quar- 
iers. But in the ccmimon Way of bnnmtg or cakining, 
lire loss is but twenty-five per cent, i. e. five hund#sdlL 
Weight; c<mseqnently, ^re is tlH>ee hundred atad thrsie 
quarters unbamed. Bishop Ws^lson saysy ^^Limej in 
slacking, gains exactly as much weight,- as it loses Ih 
burning :^' hence the neeeisrsity of having the linve-hot fii^oni 
1kk<t kilns, instead of being air-slacked ; as three horses Cieih 
draw as much hot lime, as fetfp eaii of slacked. 

dth. Glass. — Magnesiia is an alkfdine earth, M a fine 
white powder. Magnesiim limestone is found betweim 
Ripon and I>oncaster. The upper strata is the best for 
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land, and the lower bed is the best for masons ; and is Bot 
unlike the freestone^ or oolites of Portland Island^ and 
Box-Hill, near Bath. These calcarious stones are mixed 
with lime, and have thence lost part of their fixed air, <Mr 
carbonic gas ; and on that account harden in the air. Air 
fixed in one inch of earth, is forty-three inches when ren- 
dered elastic by fire. The same quantity is found in hog's 
blood. In deer's horns, two hundred and thirty-four times 
its bulk. Heart of Oak, two hundred and sixteen times 
its bulk. In coals, three hundred times its bulk, or half 
its weight. And in iron-pyrites, eighty-three times its 
bulk. ( Vide Br. Hales J 

6th. Class. — Strontites is an alkaline earth. 

7th. Yttria ^ 

8th. Glucina / Well baptized Jargon. Nondescript, 

9th. Zirconia T farther than being alkaline earths. 
10th. Jargonia J 

I take it that some parts of these ten earths are c<Hn- 
bined in proper doses, with gases, by the assistanee of 
Alteration, evaporation, attraction, repulsion, &c. All 
other substances are formed as a precipitation or transi- 
tion. Nature is shy in revealing her art of mixing. We 
are much indebted to chemists for what we do know of 
nature's wonderful works. They have thrown more li§^ 
upon vegetation, fossils, and minerals, than all the herd of 
philosophers put together; who write merely from a happy 
knack of guessing, without the test of chemical prooft; 
and term most of the minerals alluvial, or mariene depo* 
sits, as coals from trees packed together by Noah's flood. 
Was sea- water stronger before the flood ? or trees lighter? 
As we have no trees now, that, if cut and thrown into water, 
as soon as cut, will swim. Then, how could the trees of the 
old world swim with their roots and branches ? We never 
meet with any of their old stubborn roots. In coal, die 
grain as well as fracture is always uniform. How happens 
it that coal is always upon a bed of hard stone, and \wf9r 
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riably covered with a clay scale? It is evident that our 
Yorkshire coal is a transition coal, from clay marie, as 
may be seen in many places, in all its different states, from 
marie to coal, in the sides of hills, recently lowered for 
roads, between Leeds and Dewsbury, between Bradford 
and Leeds, between Halifax and Keighley, and many other 
places west. 

Peat moss is said to become coal, which I am inclina- 
ble to believe, as I think all clays are of a vegetable pro- 
duction : at least such as are clay-marle, and are always 
the bed of peat ; if it is not a clay-till. The sea is a con- 
venient screen, as it covers all mineral productions they 
cannot account for. If coal was from the deposits of 
timber. How come black coal, and stone or canal coal 
to be in the same pit, as it is in Yorkshire ? We are told 
also, that beds of salt are deposits of the sea, by its fre- 
quent flowings. How happens it, that the sea never 
leaves us any salt deposits now ? Is it not as likely that 
the sea is brined from the land, as that every quality of the 
earth is under the marine influence ? Is not the bed of 
the sea, land, as well as its shores ? The sea is but one 
element, and of nearly one quality. Whereas I challenge 
all philosophers and land-tasters, to find one single square 
mile of land, that is uniformly of one quality. I believe 
the salt-rocks of Switzerland, those of Cheshire, and 
others, to be formed as coal is, viz. transition and rocks 
of all descriptions. There are stones of juvenile birth, 
bred and bom on the surface of the earth, by the power 
of the sun and air, causing vapourous gases to rise, and 
no herbage on the mores to attract them. That the 
gaseous particles intermarry on hot summer days^, on 
barren heaths. A good ear is saluted with the marriage 
ceremony, in little crackling sounds, on every side, as if 
stubble were burning: thus originate our small quarts, 
hunger stones, and fine white sand, which always accom- 
pany heath. 
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Heathy land, on a marley subsoil, forms our seemMl 
class of good land, when inclosed, and vexed by tfie jrioiigfc 
until subdued; Tic. until the vegetable matter of bloA 
earth is decomposed and mixed with the marld again, that 
has been bred or generated by it. 

No land is good without a mixture of mark| whi^di B^me 
writers call animal substance ; and where there it ft dei* 
oiency, it is not to be made up by dead horses^ bvt Widi 
clay marie. It ia of various colours, as mottled t<Mip, m 
marbled paper, with yellow, white, grey, blue^ or rti 
streaks. It admits of moisture freely, and when dfy^ etnm* 
bles into small fractures, exactly like the grain of to$l. 
It abounds in all districts, particularly those of linfte. It 
isyellaw, with white or blue veins, in tike m^tgtke^toi $ad 
earthy lime district ; and in the metallic liraestoiie diirtriel, 
it is a brown-red, with grey veins, as South Devott^ DaU 
ry district of Cheshire, and Craven HiUs, in YorksUre. 
It is the best of dressing for thin, meagre, graveUy, «r 
sandy land; yet^ I never saw it, in all my travds, applied 
by any one but myself, and his Grace the Dvke €if Port- 
land, for turnips. On his sandy land, where it aboiiiiids^ 
there is not much vegetation, salt like, it is too 
ful ; and on that account, it is neglected as hungiy 
This marie is by some called calcarious clay. 

I regret that our industrious geologists and nmerdo- 
gists have not, that I know of, given us a deseriptioa of 
earths, properly arranged, so that an agricultuiisty ly 
readings might identify the different earths upon lri» fum; 
so as to know bow to prescribe manure and other wni- 
Uaries, that may agree with the constitution of the soila 
The fact is, it is too near the surface for either; yet it is 
my opinion, that most of the iatemal varietks, as deep as 
the sun, air, and water, have any influence, are prineipollf 
gonrerened by this external coating ci earth, assieled ly 
internal fermentaceous. gases, dry or moist, fiery or woitfy, 
sulphureous or ferruginous ; as every substance the eartt 
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jn^ueeis wlien deconposed, becomes enrtb. Earthy Ume- 
nUmt !• chalky as are all the chiltem or chalk hiUs of 
Ca«ilnidge8hire» Hnntingdonahire, Bcdforddure, Hcrt- 
finrdshirOy and Buokinghamshire ; in which are the three 
cJbiHora handreds, via. Desboroughy Stoke, and BundMoa. 
MiUdleaeXy Sorrj, part of Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Wiltshire, Inland Comitiea, with the Maritine Counties^ 
are Oaraetshire, Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, Bssex, Sni. 
folk, Norfolk, part of Lincohishire, and the easturiding of 
Yorkshire, in all nineteen Counties. 

It is Mr. Suteliffe's ojMnioii, that all the chalk districts 
were, once limestone, reduced to chalk, alias carbonat cff 
Hmfi, bj latent beat, causing the salphnrie and other acids 
to ajMOid IktHigh the. ferruginous strata, which cause the 
changes, amd somdiBses take fire. This is sajing a great 
deal in &TOttr of tsansition. 

If this, be true, the ascension of his primitiTe fluids^ wkh 
their kindred affinities, lii^t be the cause of those gncret- 
ly shafts so often met with in the chalk.pits or fuanies of 
Hertfordshire, as long and thick as the main mast of a 
ship. This metamorphosed limestone, by his fluoric acid, 
leaves, the chalk, composed of lime, fifty-three parts; car- 
bonic adds, forty-two; water, three; and alumine, two 
parts. 

Claff or Argil. Argillaceous earths are known by their 
adhesion when wet. They are a mixture of argil and sand, 
or alumine and silica ; and when mixed with aaxbonat of 
lime, BpMgnesia, oxyds, &c. it becomes marie. Pipe-clay 
is well loiown. Middlesex clay, at Stamford: Hill^ as found 
in sinking a well, first six feet brick loam, then ninety feet 
of dark green micacous clay, then ten feet of cFay,^ mixed 
colours, as red as blood, and as blue as indigp,;, under tbis 
was water,. into; which tileir pumpa^&psiM ^oi#n. 

Marie^ i» a mixture of carbonat of Kme and clieiy : this 
iasthejtme'maile.. AUr calcariouscaDlha^ ava^caHcdlmarfts ; 
aa ohi|l]|.]yiiBAE^ sheli^made,. as are testaceotasijshalls of fish 
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and snails, egg-shells &c. are all lime ; also petiifactionfl^ 
stalactites, corals, &c, Mr. Maundrill says, ''The river 
Adonis is, in the time of heavy rain, the colour of blood." 
By this hint, be has described the soil to be like South 
Devon ; whose roads, in heavy rain, seem drenched in 
blood; by the red marie washing out of pulverised lime- 
stone; which is blue marble, alias Plymouth-rock: so 
much for the fable of Adonis' blood. It is my humble 
opinion, that all kinds of stone, salt, coal, &c., originate 
in a transition of marles : but clays never alter. 

Stones of all descriptions, pulverised, become earth, or 
clay ; as flints, slag, coalscale, lavas, limestone &c, de- 
composed by heat, air, and moisture ; and the scrapings 
of roads, either dust or mud, are of all other composts, of 
the most generous nature. They strengthen the weak; 
sooth and warm the cold ; subdue and open the stub- 
born clays ; correct and prevent marsh lands and strong 
loams, from cracking, or baking. Westmorland slate, 
called SchistosCj or clay slate, is from marie. 

One foot of ox, 

Westmorland Slate, weig^hs 2787 

Northamptonshire Slate, is calcarious grey rag ... 2502 

Akerspire, I j^^^ „. „^ 2808 

Ellana-Edge , J Iron stone ^^^ 

Welch slate 2876 

Gurnsey Pebble ; 2990 

Basaltes 2936 

Toadstone 2921 

Blue Rag, Mansfield, 2708 

Granite, Aberdeen 2095 

Shale or Crowstone 2681 

Brown Quartz 2600 

Black Pebbles, with red spots .2650 

Welch Limestone Boulder, gathered in Bristol > (w.j^, 
Channel 5^*^^ 

Transparent White Quartz, out of Gravel Pits 2651 

Opake White Quartz, out of Mansfield Sand Rock 2631 

The difference between quartz and flint, is ' not in the 
colour; but quartz contains more silicious earth, less clay 
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and calcarious matter, than flint. Bristol stone, is per- 

kaps all silicious earth. Most sands are composed of 

particles of quartz and flint. 

ox. 

Q^aartz, Wfaite, (with holes in) French Burstones 2399 

Cellular Lava of which Millstones called Rhenish > 0077 
is a Brown 4irty colour, and strikes fire like Flint ) 

Black Flint, (Dr. Watson,) 2592 

White FUnt .: 2400 

Blue Whinstone 2700 



This rock takes its name from Whinston village, in the 
connty of Durham : it extends from Bamard-Castle, to 
Stockton upon Tees, forty miles : it is of a rusty iron co- 
Ibor, and when broke, is like new Iron. It lies in strata, 
exactly as Sussex Chalk, of three feet; with stratas of 
rubble, instead of flints. Whinstone and Scarborough 
chalk rock, are equally hard, and fracture, as flints. 

Earthy StonCy better known by the appellation of 
Yorkshire Stone, 2432 ounces per foot. It is found on the 
hills, from Pennystone to Craven limestone ; and between 
Bradford and Bakup, in Lancashire, under the slate and 
flagstone: the strata is cutting stufi^, alias freestone. It 
polishes well, and is the handsomest stone this island pro- 
duces. I have never met with it more than sixty feet deep; 
nor have I seen two quarries, whose stratification corres- 
ponded. They vary also in texture ; as the surface soU 
varies as to loam, marie, sand, &c. This proves that Mr. 
Sutclifie*s idea' of alluvial sediment, is absurd, 

Oypsum^ is lime and sulphuric acid, alias selenite, alias 
sulphat of lime. This is pure marie; and the purest 
is found in limestone caverns ; refined by filtration, preci- 
pitation, &c. : and the clay is always found as a matrice 
Aereto: so is rock salt, rock iron, and coal. The clay on 
coal, and Yorkshire pavior, is always a strong scaly cover; 
which when exposed to the weather, always becomes cal- 
carious earth, and not clay. Gypsum, alabaster, or sul- 
phat of lime, accompanies salt rock, in Cheshire; also the 

B. b. 
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iiiagn«siaii limestone of Yorksbire^ NotliiiglNuariiire, 
Staffordfiildre, and Glcwcestershire. McMd^HiUs, in 
Somersetshire; the lime andgjpsiuais Tarigated Uni^ 
yellow, and flesh-colour. 

Ch'anite, formed by igneous fusion. Contradicted by 
Dr. Hutton ; and proved to be a regular stratification. I 
have my doubts, as to any general stratification : nor is 
there much regular. I believe it to be a transitioik stone. 
It occurred to me, v^hen in a fluoric cavern, at M adock, 
that the v^hole mass was granite, in fluoric fiisionu I fidt 
convinced of it, the next day, by discovering a hug^ block 
by the road side ; one end of which, was fluor, and th<9 
other perfect granite. The progressive transition^ is by 
fluat of lime to fluor, &c. 

LoamSy most fertile, are in marshea ; next axe platea at 
the foot of sand-rock hills*, as Bath, Batheaston^ Warwick, 
Pontefiract, &c. Always mixed with clay, that forma our 
fine silts, and warp-laud. So uniform is the mixtiue of 
marles, sands, and clays, that no one ingredient can be 
detected, without washing and filtring. 

Selenite; by some caUed talc ; sulphat of lime, or gyp- 
sum. It abounds in Ploughgarlick-hill, near Depf<»d. 
In cutting there, for the Surry canal, great quaiitijties. were 
found, in large masses, inbeded in clay marie. It was 
easily cleft into thin transparent laminas. Compositioa: 
adds, 46+lime, 33+water, 21=100. 

TalCy resembles mica, or selinite ; but the Inminafi ai« 
not flexible, and are dark coloured. 

Sulphur ; is the efficient cause of all mineral vrat^rs^ 
crystallization, stones, coals, pebbles, ores, &c. ; Tolcanofl^ 
burning mountains, lightnings, and meteors. Wbonit 
meets with proper doses of other gaseous matter, to act in 
coiyunction ; it will ignite and explode. 

Mouldy or Vegetable Earthy is obtained ^bol hoUaw 
willows, or any rotten timber, spray of trees, loaves, vreeda, 
vegetables^ tick, staddles^ &c. But the richest, ia fann 
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yitrd manure, wlvm rotted to mouM. Peat and decocapos- 
ed lavms, nHtke the betit eardi* 

Porphyry y or Schistose. At tke eairt; esd of Malyertt- 
hflls, in Aesh.coloiired porphyry; some hro^tn, others 
green fdspar. 

SthisHBCj or ArgUlaoeoms ; alias clay-slate^ faom-stone, 
welch^rag, blue, grey, purple, black, and ferruginous, or 
iron coloured slates. 

Saline Stone; comprises erery species of oalcadous 
earth. !& Lancashire, it is daric grey limestone, chalk, 
mountain milk ; as at Winyard's Gap, Dorsetshire. At 
the boundary of chalk, westward; it has the appearance of 
whiting balls, in ftision. Blue lias, at Lyme R^s, And at 
Upway, in Dorsetshire, under Ate chalk ; and I mispect 
Ihere is statuary marble under ihe chalk at Flamborough. 
Head, Yorkshire. Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, Leicestershire, 
and Nottinghamshire, are magnesian limestones. 

7i{^, is limestone rock ; I faaye seen it in Northumber- 
landshire, like petrified sponge, honeycomb, old cable 
Junk, &c. 

Sulfkat of Lime, alias gypsum. 

Fluat ofLime^ alias fluor. 

Carhonat of Lime ^ alias saline stones. 

TesioG^us LimestonCj alias tufa. . 

Saltpetre, formed in a bed of gravel, tutder the roots of 
horse-radish, at Bury St Edmond's. Dr. WatsoN : ^^Ivas 
this by sympathy or antipathy ?'^ I once sent a four doaon 
hamper, from Stanstead, in Swssex, filled with Tenison, 
hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, &c. ; which was lost 
on its way to London, six weeks, in a damp place dT 
Daniel Wise's, Homdean, Hants. When found, I was 
sent for to examine it ; and found all right, except a rabbit ; 
the rats had torn the entrails out of it, but it was sweet. 
B. Way, Esq. of Denham.Place, Bucks, partook of the 
said game, when dressed, who told me, he nerer tasted 
any game in finer order. When Mrs. Lewis Way, ordered 
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this game, being Christmastime, she requested, that i^entj 
of horse-radish might be sent with it. In packing the 
game, I strewed the horse-radish promiscnously ; and to 
that I attribute the salvation of the game. Whether the 
putrid effluvia was attracted or repelled, I do not know. 

Salt Rock Beds, of Cheshire; fracture, and grain, 
exactly as coal ; also in depth and bed. Might not Mr. 
Sutcliffe as well say, this was the produce of allnyial white- 
wood ; as coal is from wood. In his Introduction to 
Geology, he says, ^^Gypsous fluid from salt rock, ascends 
and generates." Gypsum, I am of opinion, it is t^M^verMi; 
as coal, pyrites, and most other minerals, I saspect, are 
bred by filtration of water ; which is the vehicle that earriei 
down the principles of minerals, to the various sabstaneet 
or matrice of minerals ; creating gases, that Titiatea the 
various substances ; so as to change them into stone^ salt, 
coal, metallic ores, &c. 

Argily or Clay, is fullers earth, ochres, pipe-clay, &€. 
fSee Clay J 

Serpentine^ Steatite, and Soapstones; are composed 
of silicious earth, magnesia, oxyd of iron, and carbonat of 
lime. The Cornish Rock, at Lizard Point, is Serpen- 
tine. 

Steatite, is grey and green uncious, as soap-stone. It 
is found in Cornwall also. 

Schiller, stone, or spar ; is dark green semimetallicy 
composed of silex, iron, alumina, and magnesia. 

Marmorous Fluid, by its ascension, breeds marUe. 
(See Mr. Sutclifie's Pamphlet; for I do not understand 
his gypsous and marmorous, nor fluoric liquids. 

Marble; is composed of carbonic acid, 48+lime, 81+ 
magnesia, 17+earth, 4=:100. Another variety, is carbo- 
nat of lime 65 +iuagnesia 35=100. Black marble is com- 
posed of lime 53.38, +carbonic acid 41'.50,+carbon 0.75+ 
magnesia and manganese oxyd 0.12, + oxyd of iron 0.5^+ 
silica 1.13, + sulphur 0.25, + potash water and acids S,25 + 
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lo08 0.37z=100. Mr. Brand. Metalliferous limestone, is 
a marble, as Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Craven, in 
Yorkshire. 

Trap'Rocky or IVhinstane ; includes greenstone, toad- 
stone, amigdaloid, and basalt; which is in appearance like 
volcanic lava; or slag, off an iron-flamace. 

Oreenatone; is homblend, and felspar. 

Hamblend; is a blackish green colour; it is of silicious 
and argillaceous earths; magnesia and oxjds of iron. 

Felspar y or Moonstone; is of various colours : as bril- 
liant blue, green, &c. It is used by jewellers. Mica, 
alias silica, alias siberian-glass. 

Quartz, or Rock Crystal; is pure silicious earth : it 
forms veins in metallic limestone, hunger-stones, and sand 
on mores, in grit stones; semitransparent pebbles, in 
gravel, and sea-sand. 

ChalcidonieSy Agates, Flints, Jasper, S^c. ; are princi- 
pally silicious earth, of a coarser sort, and coloured by me- 
tallic substances ; of these, three agrigates : viz. felspar, 
quartz, &c : combined, forms granite, or synites, being 
found at Synite, in Egypt. 

Quartz, or Spar in Rocks ; is formed by the concreti- 
ons of a limpid stream ; as may be seen in slaty rocks. 
at Churchstone, Ambleside ; at Plymouth rock, Devon. 

Barrow-Hill lime is from a wynstone, or blue rock ; 
weight, seventy-two pounds, per bushel. 

Mountsorrel, is red whinstone. 

Barrow lime is quarried at Burton upon Sour, on the 
east side of the river Wreke, and nearly level with it; 
over which is eight feet of marly loam ; then one foot of 
fieumer's limestone; then four feet of black scale; then 
seven feet of black limestone, in stratified lamina ; (this is 
the best Barrow limestone for water-works.) At one mile 
south-east of Mountsorrel, the Barrow-Hill limestone is 
in Charlewood-Forest, Leicestershire. 

At Bolden, on a hill, seven miles south of Newcastle, is 
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limestoiie rock, all as grej as diat near Ledb, vnd T«i« 
caster; under whidi is black stratified Umestioiie; as Bar. 
row lime. It is too strong for land, unless it be t int dned 
by lying six months in a state of moitar. At two Hdles 
nearer Duriiara ; Fulwell limestone rook, is thirty iect 
thick, in six inch stratmns. Dorking, in Surry, tlie lint 
is from grey chalk; weight fifty-three pounds per iNttke!, 
and one sbUlisg per bushel. Kentish rag atoae Bmey 
weighs nifiety--four pounds per bushel, at two siulliBigB aad 
two pence. Chalk lime, in Middlesex, and on tiw hanks 
of the Thames, is six-pence per bushel ; or what they aJI 
an hundred, twelve shillings and six^penoe : vis. ene hn- 
dred pecks, or twenty-five busli^s; one of which, hot 
from the kiln, will weigh thirty-seven pounds : and ii 
twelve hours after it will weigh seventy pounds. There sr 
twenty of these bushels in a cube yard. Plymoadk-Roek, 
and Oraven, in Yorkshire, lime weighs ninety pounds per 
bushel ; and nine pecks, in Lodderdale, are called a load, 
which they deliver at seven miles distance, at one nhHHm; 
and sixpence : the load will weigh two hundred and tvs 
pounds. From Sherbum and Hasle-wood limestone quar- 
ries, near York, was built York Minster, and Kiny Hcuy 
the Vlllth's Chapel, at Westminster. 

On looking over such a list of limestone, dispersed al 
over the Island; is it to be wondered at, that we have such 
a variety of metals, and minerals ; from which, there are 
continually evaporating gases, moist and dry ; which nix 
salts, sugars, sulphurs, oils, and gums ; with sea bieeics 
that float in the air, and fall to the earth by night. Also 
in rain, hence the fertility of old pastures ; hence the ge- 
neration of minerals, by these floating mixed particks 
being attracted, when they come in contact with their pro- 
per matrices, that lie in the earth, and which conTSVt 
tliem into coal, iron, limestone, &c., by filtration; and 
produce silica, gems, alumine or clay, from TegetaUe 
matter; dendrites, in marble ; stalactites, in caverns, and 
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arebes of bridges, like icicles ; conut amoBis^ or saake 
slonfis; as at Hairegale, Whitby, &e. Boleiiiiii:te«, or 
Ibnadkr storms; as at StookI»idge, inn HampAJre, and 
Preston, in Northamptonshire. Astvoits, or starstones, 
in Northants, and Batcomb/in Dorsetshire. Oxford- 
shire, pyrites of iron, pyrite argentium, or silver firestone ; 
pyrite annus, or gold firestone, and gypsum ; which when, 
calcined to powder, is so powerful a manure, that it is 
said, three bushels is sufficient for an acre of land. I 
should suppose three tons better; as three bushels can be 
no more efficacious, than the Old Nostrum Sympathetic 
Powder, The quantity is too small : as is Mr. Clark's 
desiccated night-soil, spiced with coal ashes,, and soot. 
Sold in Aldersgate Street, London; packed for sale in 
hoggbeadi^. 

This has been a long digression ; nor cau I dismiss it, 
iKitfiout adding an account of a strange phenomina, that 
tQok place here, on Thursday, the 2nd of Sept. 1824. 
The thermometer, in. a cool room, stood at 64 "* : the atmo- 
sphere dense and gloomy ; the clouds in the west, at three 
Q'clock> changed to the colour of new sheet copper ^ from 
ivbiob^ issued most yivid lightning, with a tremendous 
single peal of thunder. The wind rose, and blew an bor- 
Kicane, from the west^ sweeping, not only dust, but sand 
aiud gravel clean off the road. The wind did not continue 
abtyve five miuutes. It seemed confined to the. groimdi by 
the weight of tike atmosphere. The moment the wind 
«msod, the dense atmosphere seemed to rush to the plaoe 
whl^e the lightning had been ; as if it had been a vacnum. : 
ami tb«e rain fell from four to six Q:'cloek, as heavy as I 
ever saw in a summei: thunder storm^ I went out after the 
shower, and was surprised to hear a noise, like what is catt- 
ed a ground sea, in Dorsetshire. It was the flood,^ at the 
th<l bottom of my giouiiydsi -y black as ink, carrying with it, 
stofl^. walls: wUhin its reach, on each side the brook ; chokh 
ipg up tik6^ wateT'^viheels of mills, and factories : destroyed 
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CHAP- XXXVII, 
ON PLANTING. 

THE first plantations I etet Mtif made, (were done by 
Messrs. Perfects, of Pontefract, Nurserymen), ler Thomas 
Thomhill Esq. of Fixby, Yorkshire, with two-feet Plants; 
holes opened promiscuously, a Plant dropped to each 
hole, and the planters had each a boy to hold the Plants 
upright for them. It was an elevated situation, thin soil, 
and near the rock ; done in the years 1772 to 1774. They 
are now fine groves, upon a calcaneus stone brash soO, 
elevated eight hundred and thirty-eight feet above sea 
level ; but have been so injudiciously thinned, by always 
taking the best, that no estimation can be formed what 
size the different variefies would have now be^ii, mt fiftf 
years' growth. There is scarcely any thing left besides 
Beech and Lime-trees. 

In 1793, 1794, and 1795 I planted upon the bluest 
down in Northamptonshire, i. e. Badby-down. It is such 
a calcaneus soil as to require a pick-axe to dig the boles. 

From one nursery I had the following: — 

2000 Beech-trees, ,.. 2 feet high, 10 O. 

1000 Birch-treeSy 3 ... do. ...5 O 

400 Broad-leaved Elnds, 2 ... do. ... 3 12 6 

300 Spmce-FJrs, 2 ... do. ...3 O 

300 Scotch-Firs, 2 ... do. ... 1 10 O 

300 Larch, 2 to 3 ... do. ... 2 5 O 

600 Spanish Chesnuts, ... 2 ... do. ... 2 10 O 

400 Horse Chesnuts, 3 to 4 .., do. ... 3 O O 

400 Hornbeams, 2 ... do. ... 1 12 O 

100 Grafted Elms, 3 ... do. ...10 

6700 at one wagg^on load, ...*••... «£^ 9 6 

Brought fourteen miles by Nurserymen's Teaoi^ 
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je. #. d. 

4000 Beach-trees, 2 feet high 29 3 4 

1000 Spanish Cheniute 2 ... do 6 6 

2000 Oaks 2 ... do 12 10 

600 Sycamores 2 ... do 2 10 

1600 Spnice Firs 2 ... do 9 7 6 

600 Ehns and Hornbeams 4 3 4 

1000 fiipch-traes 6 6 

40 Larch-trees 10 

40 Weymoath Pines ^ 13 4 

20 Balm of Gillead Firs 6 8 

400 Scotch Firs, 2 feet 3 6 8 



11000 Total, iatwo loads, .^£76 10 



£ #. 


d. 


17 





6 '0 





6 





1 6 





16 





1 12 


6 


3 16 





4 





16 





12 


4 


2 






52 4 10 



l>eliTered at ten miles distance. 

1000 Oaks, 8 feet high, charged £50.; paid with £15. 
I agreed with the Nurseryman of the last bill to pay him 
the trade price. He made oat his bill, as abore, viz. 
£75 10; and was paid with £52 4 10. 

The 1000 Oaks were to plant in Preston-wood. 

Coventry^ Nov. 25M, 1793. 
Valentine Knightlejfj Eeq. Dr. 

To WkiMngham 9f Wercy Nurserymen. 

X. #. d. 

1000 Grafted Elms, 3 feet high 7 10 

1000 Spanish Chesnot 6 

1000 Spruce-Firs, 2 feet high 7 10 

2000 Scotch-Firs, do 10 

2000 Laroh-ttees 16 

2000 Beech, 2 feet higrh 16 

760 Lombardy Pophirs 2 6 

650 Horse ChesnuU 3 6 

600 Limes 6 

600 Wytch Elms, 16 



11400 



71 16 
(Carried forward.} 
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(Brought forward;) ^' #• <^- 

11400 71 16 O 

dOO Syeamores «.* ••....•• 17 6 

400 Weymouth PiBes........ 6 O 

200 Black Poplars % 1 O 

100 White do 1 10 O 

20 Black Spruce-Firs 6 8 

20 American White Spruce- Firs 10 O 

30 Balm of Gillead Firs 16 O 

10 Hemlock Spruce- Firs ; 1 

.12680 Total, at three wag^gon-loads ^ .^ • ^ . 

10520 Home raised 61 1 6 

11000..; ...62 4 10 

670a. ..:........ 32 9 6 

99900 Trees ^^220 O 

- --i^ r ,. ■■ • .' . ! ■ ' t i I ■ « : ■■• 

• Sept in by, Wfiittipghamand Were, atsu^^P^P^^^^^i'^^'^''^- 



ri 




^i <^ <^ ;Ji 




V 




*- -.-r^w^ ^; 



5C ^^^ 




These Clumps were fenced in with posto, and two ndlsy 
nnderbanked, to k^p out sheep. The dry or dotted line 
between the clumps is a grand grass terrace, which fiills 
into a turnpike road, between two ample plantations. Ib 
1817 I visited them, iand found them better than I ex- 
pected, upon such a dry and stony hill. The dumps are 
placed in a quincunx form, so as to eoTer the openings, 
and appear at a distaac.e.as one entire coyer, to idothe the 
naked Down. But they had been thinned and pruned^ by 
Mr. Pontey's book, to naked stems, so that the design 
of cover was totadly frustrated; and at a distance firom 
either side, thd light was seen through their naked stems, 
as if horribly grinning. I recommended lining ea<dh dnmp 
on the outside with more young plantations, to shut oat 
the light, as per clump, marked A. 
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Feet. 
Canal, at Braunston Tunel 389 

Suppose the Down tp be 211 

» «»■ i»ifci»p»«»"i^ -- '* ^^^^^^ 

Total, above the River Thames 600 



All the tribe of Firs should not be less than two feet 
high, then their leaders will be oat of the reach of hares, 
weeds, grass, &c.; and if much aboye two feet high, the 
winds have too mach power on them. Oaks, Beech, 
Hornbeams, Limes, and Spanish Chesnuts must be none 
under twe feet. All the others are of quicker growth, and 
will be from two to four feet high, at the prices, as per 
billfer; and, being deciduous Plai^s^ with single stems and 
fliioots, thejF do not suffer by whids. 

Prom 1796 to 1802, I was planting for F. I. Browii, 
9Bs^.*^of FramptdUj Dorsetshire.* In 1795, there had been 

* ■ « 

Mme acres planted at the foot of a chalk-down, which 
fldmitted of ploughing; and had been itrench ploughed, 
▼iz. plovg^hed two furrows deep, by going twice in a place 
fn eaefa 'furrow. This was not practicable higher up, by 
Teiiscta of the substratai being hiard rock, Of a grey cbalk, 
mdtfa'no more than three or four iiicheiii deep of staple, or 
liMilffii^ 'earth-: H discouraging circumstance ; but imy -hopes 
'ttidr^'is^pi^orted by the knowledge of Plants loTlng* to hate 
their i<00ts near the shrf^ee ;' sb that they can but suppoiti; 
thdm§<d*res agaibst winds. They will not overgrow their 
M)pport, but mak^ theii^ annual shoots in proportion to the 
jtiHdgrisss 6f their roots. 

'Hariilg staked out the lines for the bonnclary fences, 
of Ihe inclosure, and made foot-banks, all of surface earth 
and floor ditches, (see article fences,) and planted the 
'quick,' I then looked orer the nursery, and by coutiting all 
•flie Hants of ekch variety, fit to plant out, making a me- 
IhOrahdum ais I' proceeded, how many of each sort I had ; 
then adding thfemi up to jfether, I knew how many holes to 
open for their receptidii, I got a frame made, eighteen 
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inches long at the top, fourteen at the bottom, and four- 
teen deep, as per figure. 



TLis was the gage by which the men were 
holes. Each uian was pi-ovided with an iron crow-bar, 
instead of a pick-axe, steel-pointed and spear-shaped, in 
order to penetrate the hard chalk. I let the holes opening 
at tivo shillings and six-pence per hundred. Daily wage* 
were then eighteen-pence per day. In opening the boles, 
the whole eighteen iuches'clod was taken up entire, andlaid 
upon the chalk that was dug out of the last opened hole; 
and so proceedijig until the number of holes wanted wu 
opened, without any respect to form or distance, save or 
except keeping six or seven feet from the banks of the 

L fences, and filling the ground as full of boles as possible. 
The stuff raised out of the holes covered the interspaces so 
thick, that the men wanted no other guide for their dis- 
tances, but that of filling the ground as full of holes u 
possible; and that is from seventeen to eighteen handrcd 
per acre. Having a waggon in the nursery, and beg^uining, 
by the list of trees taken, with the greatest number first; 
they being loaded, go on to the second greatest namber of 
trees; and so on until the whole quantity is drawn and 
loaded : and when they are gotten to the place for planting, 
unload each variety separate. A man with a light biU- 
faook must trim the deciduous Plants, shorten the stran- 
gling root^ and over-long tap-roots ; but not to meddle 
with the roots of Firs. Then begin with the smallest 
number, distributing them all over the ground; andw 
proceed with each variety, separate, to the last which m* 
first drawn and loaded; it being the largest in Dtunb' 
and the last lot. Every bole found without a Plant irid 
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just take the lot ; and thus the Plants will be mixed in the 
most r^pilar manner possible. Ererj planter must have 
a boy or girl to hold the Plants. The clot is to be put 
into the hole with the grass-side downwards: tread it 
down in the middle, and place the Plant thereon: fill in 
the chalk, and tread it well. In 'these diy situations, I 
always finished planting before Christmas. In March or 
April, when the yemal equinoctial gales are over, let a 
man, with a spade, go over the plantation, put the earth 
or chalk to rights, and tread them firmly, particularly on 
the east side : thus they are done with for fourteen years, 
in any land. But on these hills, they want neither thinning 
nor pruning for twenty years. A little attention to keep 
the leading shoots of the deciduous trees in order, by 
checking the laterals every four or five years. The first 
signal for pruning, will be the Fir leaves of the bottom of 
the shoots getting brown. The signal for thinning, will 
be when the deciduous trees begin to suffer, by the Firs 
OYcrgrowing them. These mixed plantations are the most 
difficult of all others to manage well ; therefore, much art 
and care are required in thinning and shortening all the 
rude laterals, to keep up a due competition with all the 
Tarieties. 

Much has been written by theorists, about the form or 
position of Plants in plantations, as quincunx, straight 
lines, regularly, irregular, &c. 

Any thing like lines in woods and plantations is dis- 
gusting to the eye, except sides of rides. There is but 
one way of planting, to look well, and that is the simple, 
random, or promiscuous way, as described in the opening 
holes for the last plantation. 

That my rustic reader may understand what is meant 
by the above terms, the following sketch will explain : — 
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A. is inadmissible; even two of the lines for an avenue 
do not look well. These are parallel squares. .. -B. is the 
quincunx or hexagonal form^ as is C. Two of the liqes 
are extended as an avenue, and are infinitely handsomer 
than squares, as A. The side of a square acre ig i208 fieet 
8 inches, and -j^ parts, or nearly 70 yards. And an acre, 
set out in square parallel lines, as A. .at 5 fe^t distaniiesi 
would take 1733 trees. An acre, set out in quincunx osder, 
as at B, at 5 feet distances, would take 224S trees pec acre. 
The diagonal lines being as 8 is to 7 of parallel sqnares. 

It seems almost paradoxical how a plantation conld 
thrive, when let into a chalk rock,, as above stated. The 
surface being hard, most of the rain,, that falls in sujpimeri 
runs off into the holes, and waters the roots, so as to kecf 
them alive. Their annual shoots are but short for three 
or four years, until they h^ve famished themselves irith 
roots near the surface^ then they shoot two. fi^t annaallyi 
or more. 

. Roots of trees, when interrupted in their progress by 
hard substances, act like the antennce or feelers,, as honu 
of suaUs and other insects, forced by the expansion of sap^ 
in spring, over. hard substances, across ditcheSy &c.: th» 
these unfortunate trees extend their roots in the surfiice 
clot, until they get up to the. surface earth. . , 

- - .Roots of trees will always go down, where there is no 
substrata to oppose them, as deep as the sun and air have 
any influence on vegetation, and no deeper; nor will thev 
swell much there : hence it is that tap-roots are never 
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found under old trees; for, as they go down, they produce 
lateral roots near the surface, which ei\joy the benefit of 
the sun and aerial food, so as soon to outgrow the tap-root, 
which then ceases to grow ; and the tree keeps progres- 
UTely swelling, until it gets large enough to exclude the 
sun and air from the central part, where the tap-root 
originally was ; and then decomposition takes place, by 
reaison of moisture; and this is, in other situations, called 
dry rot : hence old trees becoming hollow. Thus time and 
exposure decompose and reduce to earth again, not only 
wood, but stones, flints, slags, iron, and even glass and 
brass are subject to decay. Dr. Watson says, "They are 
dephlosticated by the action of water and air." They at- 
tract water and fixed air, that loosen their adhesion. This 
decomposition arises from their containing calcarious earth 
in a caustic state, or manganese ; for these will gradually 
attract water and fixed air ; and then swell, burst, and 
loosen the whole texture of the substance: as we see 
bricks that contain lime ; on the contrary, mortar hardens 
by long exposure to the air : hence the utility of paint. 
The paint should be adapted to the pores of the wood, 
Btone, or metals. From or by this decomposition, aqnes- 
tionnaturally arises, What is earth? answer, Mr. Evelyn 
says, "Sand is the ground of all earths." The clamminess 
of it being rather something extrinsical and accidental to 
it, than any thing natural and originally constitutive for 
the combination of these several moulds or earths, which 
gives the slippiness and diverse temper, seems rather to 
be caused by the perpetual and successive rotting of grass, 
leaves, branches, and moss, in a long tract of time, have 
amassed together, a substance heterogeneous to the ruder 
particles,, which after the dilutions of the superficies (tlifat 
is of the rich and fatter mould) appears to be little othei: 
than, sand or fixed salts, of various figures and colours; 
since even the most obdurate and flinty pebbles, beaten 
and ground to powder; and by calcination, reduced to an 

D. d. 



itii]ia]{iftble ^wder, is as ^finete tlM eye^ waA mmbatik fo^Mbt 
loudbi, 4IS tbe most smetic earths and flwrles dtenBlfVb 
Xfais proY es that all kinds of aubstaBces mam jcomfms^ if 
earth and fixed air« 

In 1803, 1 did some Iraainess for Qaoige firaaksi, B^h 
of Houghton-Hally nearSMffioud^ fifarojpahira. i\imingsi 
the rest, i?as making^ a screan plantation a^Btest Skatmu 
bury road. The soil was a ^ood sandy l»9aL, X hmi it 
trenched eighteen inches deep, el; eigfatee9B.penw per rad. 
The Plants mere hrought fi»m Perry^HJU Jiiaeif, 
fiirminghaiB. 

In 181 7,1 ^ited'the«ame plantatfea, aasdnras 
to find the Plants as if they hadgottten to AearfiiU^lpiowdi; 
no appearance of conic heads, hut ramified isto ^tibe fiva 
of old full grown trees. On exanduationy I found thcf 
had made better shoots the first seven years, than lihej dU 
afterwards. I attributed the .cause to trenchinff. Uki 
JBnnyan's Pilgrim, they had lost their way, hj sendiag 
dieir roots down into Ihe trenched ^ound, out of the in^ 
Aoence of the 9un and air, which is always the ^oaae with 
.trees planted upon sew itrencbed grouiid^ ben^a, Ae 
Plants have always a propensity to settle faster tlian ikt 
surface earth, so that the coarcture gets deeper tban the 
Toois aught to be. Vegetation is promoted l)y heat, wlncfc 
puts the sap in motion, by expanding it. It then {iiiriHS 
forward both roots and shoots, which are much retardsi 
hf the roots beiDg buried too deep. 

The mean heat of our climate is forty-eight degvecB^ aoi 
at ten feet within the earth all the year round. Any deplk 
nearer the surface, is under the influence of the ami: hcnss 
porous soils producing taller trees than day or knaif 
soils, that cannot furnish such a regular supply of wamtb, 
nor evaporation. The roots, as weU as •branohes, .find the 
efiect, as there is a reciprocal affinity between XMie and^ 
other. Oak will thrive on clays, if laid dry. Tiendhf 
of day knd causes it to admit rain, and rdum it in ^apoar 
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fef two. or three y«aw cwly. Where there to am ahvolnte 
iMeMlty of treachiDg elsjB for Shrubs and Firs, they 
ikmld be qualified hy mixing* sand. The scrapinga of 
tam^ke roads will fimMae the most stabbom elays, if 
preperij' AHmed, iaeteed of been eareleaslj thrown into the 
boeMn o# the trenchea : nor bj- anf mean^ plant withiit 
m^h^ mondka after trenehing, for fear of the roots getting^ 
urn deep for eisgeyHig the genial inlftienee' of Ae smr, air, 
tttddews; 

In I^M^ 1 viaitfe«t Ae chaHt^roek plantatfona, in Dorset. 
Tlhef wave aa Halt aa those* on the Shropshire good land, 
liMlbafedla the ground, vigorons md healthy, with conic 
Keada qyirfeng np dblightftil to beheld : imd the Shifibal 
planMaitiaB^ aa desaribed before, with ramified heads and 
tta>ibet teked sterna, were- no thicker than those on chaflb- 
aack, awkig to orei^owifigtfaeniselNnes at first. 

I examined the Firs minutely, in Dorsetshire, and found 
Ibay had made sbaot» the first year after planting, four 
iawlMS'long; second year, five inches ; third, eight inches ; 
fcvrth, tweive inches; fifth, fifteen inches; sixth, sixteen 
isckea; and tfte seventh, Iweiity.fouritofaes: This had 
hiais» the tLJPm^hge of Ae shoots ever since; and they^ were 
^rinl^'.fofvfoehesiil efirenteference; The dectduous trees 
f^^e aixteen kiches iir eiranmforence, atth^s bottom, when 
alMeen ^ar9 cdd, and were from twenty-seren to thirty 
CM higfr, foHir ^<pial tO' Sfaiffiitf plantatton in height. The 
tipf^ etad of d^ part that was trench-pfoughed, although 
iij^h^en^ years odd', Was* no^ better; but lAe fower end; at 
ttefoo^of tftehill, near Sycffihg River, was thirty-four 
fselL high, aiid thirty-six inchea in circumference, at the 
gikmnd. Theses comparisons prove that the grdwth of 
l ifecs ^hinted, depends more upon the planter than the 
^lirth they^ are planted* in : hence it is, that Seedlings have 
Ifie^adtanitBige of nere^ being too dteep. The coarcture is 
iffitaya iit theiight place, viz. Fevel with the earth's surface. 
n^Uaabeeni^toved) (pagef 4t,y t&ativees arcrfed by the air^ 
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Mr. Evelyn tells us, (page 29,) of a table eighteen feet 
longy and nine feet broad, in one plank of Cedar. Another 
table, out of a limb of the same tree, six feet by five, and 
three inches thick. It grew in the chink of a rock, in 
Barbadoes. I found this corroborated at EarkatallAbbej, 
near Leeds, on the 29th of April, 1824, upon walls, thirty 
or forty feet high. Brambles and Briers, fine bashy Thoms, 
Elder and Ash trees, with stems eighteen inches in circum- 
ference, Ash and Broad-leaved English Elms, growing in 
rubbish on floors, to the height of seventy or eighty feet, 
with bark as smooth as Beech : one of which I measured, 
at six feet from the ground, was thirteen feet in circum- 
ference. Baffan says, ^'Genius is an aptitude to patience." 
Patience, with persevering application, resisting all motiTes 
that divert, will expand the natural faculties of the mind; 
and capacity, study, and application, give us a facility in 
conceiving things in a true light. Our forest arboraton 
or surveyors of wqods should be disciplined in the forests, 
and not as court administrators, upon the treasury bench; 
nor will books do, without practice. Repertories and 
Magazines are but common place books. Other periodical 
works, such as Bath Agricultural Reports, and the Board 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, give aa accounts 
of extensive plantations being made; but they do not 
inform us how, nor in what manner the plants were pre- 
pared ; nor how put in. Mr. Pontet gives a very dear 
account of his mode of planting, in his Profitable Planter; 
but it is only applicable to mountainous districts, beinf 
only two years^ old Seedlings, let into holes made by a 
hand pick-axe. I think if they were transplanted one year 
before planting, they would have a better chance : the Fin 
then would be a foot high. The Dorsetshire plantatiiMis 
were raised in three acres of nursery on the estate, and 
produced from fifteen to twenty thousand two feet PlantSi 
annually. The same nursery might have produced three 
times as many, if they had been taken out when the S^rnee 
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and Silver-Firs were only one foot high ; the Scotch-Fir 
one foot and a half ; and the Larch two feet of the same 
age. There is another way. I hare seen Oaks, Beech, 
Elms, &c. drawn out of seedbeds, at two feet high, to be 
mixed with Firs. The Plants are dropped where they 
are to be planted : the planter moTCs backward, making a 
cut with the spade, as | ; then a second, by treading down 

the spade, makes the upright notch into a square, as | ; 

then pulling the handle of the spade violently, raises the 
clot in the angle, so as to admit of the Plant being thrust 
in. This slovenly mode is cheap and expeditious ; and by 
the facility, there is generally more planted, by double the 
quantity, than there aught to be : the consequence is, the 
necessity of thinning at seven years old, instead of fourteen. 
On all good estates, there aught to be a comer of ground 
allowed for the training of trees, to plant out as single 
trees, from twelve to fifteen feet high ; and where there is 
a park, there should be a nursery for the purpose, and 
never suffered to grow more than four years without 
moving; and then they will go out with good roots, and 
may be twenty feet high, with from seven to ten feet clean 
stems ; and by lightening their heads into a pyramidal 
form, preserving the leading shoots ; and never attempt 
to prune them afterwards. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on pruning 
trees in parks, to long, naked stems, it will be as easy to 
make a true judge of park scenery believe them handsome, 
as to make a picture-frame maker believe that a drawing 
room, hung with pictures without frames, is handsome. 

The varieties of trees to be thus trained are as follow : — 

1st. Elms. — 2nd. Oaks. — 3rd. Beech. — 4th. Plane-trees. 
— 5th. Sycamores. — 6th. Spanish Chesnuts. — 7th. Horse 
Chesnuts. — 8th. Lime-trees. 

When single trees are dotted out^ instead of digging a 
deep hole, only dig just deep enough to admit of the roots ; 
then mark out a ring, three feet round the tree, and dig a 
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trench, width of a spade, or the imtsfde, j^Wcfeg' Ilie ctoli 
tttrC-side outwards, all roandfthe tree, fI&^1kemi(Ml« 
with earth from the bottom of the trettth. TM9 i« ciAai 
tamping. It s«ippoptfir the tree agwasl) wteds, withoat 
stakes and bandages, and sUghtei* guards; keeps eatdt 
off. If the ground be wel, place tho-rooti^apiMi the toif, 
and tump as above. 

Then fop groups. Two^ trees witt not gronp togsethop. 
A tripod group of three tret9y frOM fifteen ta twoitjr feet 
distance, will look much fretCer tbair smdt elffBipB tlHn 
planted: — 

Four do not group well, except by planting; one tr^ ia 

the middle of the triangle. #.Mt«..i« 

Five trees group well in a quadrangle, thus: — |. # 



Six trees form a beautiful group,, m a pentUEOiiyi bf 
placing one tree in the centre, thus : — 

^. -"*% 



\ 






Hexagon requires seven trees, thus : — 



▲^ottUe haugaB ougr be Jomied of Hvro tiinagilei, (Smt 




Furaajr larger namber of trees, planliog «t raiMfem ie 
fwSenMeiio any fgecmelxicsl figure. 

fioefa groups at tfcese, at forty years old, iiriH look wery 
iMRMnmt 4o damps dosely planted^ of the same age, whose 
iMdesd «t0Bs dcB%»re tine seenery. 

Nerer «iiiL 4nro sonts i& Ae «aiiie Ugare. Here «i*e -fiTe 
varieties of figures, and eight sorts 4tf Plants, i^rhich wiH 
gtee foi<y ichftaytis ; and to enrich the scenery, introduce 
MMe •ehmips of Firs, (as mme of the Fir tribe ibears 
sfatfting well, ctfter they are two or three feet Siigb, tiwy 
nMurt be fenced in •as ickinpi,) but do not dmk them. 

isi. Pimus Cedrus, or Cedar of Lebanon. 

:^md, Pimis Pinaster^ Cluster Fine ; leaves six inches 
tcMlg. 

Brd, Pinms Gemhra^ or Stone-Pine, or Almug-^tvee, 

'4ih, Pimms Strobuty or Wqrmouth-Pine. 

^M* Pinus SiflviBMtrU, Spanish, alias Scotch. Fir, 

6M. Pinus Picea^ or Silver Fir. 
' ttk. Pimus AbieSy xxr Norwi^-Spruce. 

6ih. Pinus LariXy or Larch-tree. 

Ju nrdsr to guaaad against naked stemmed trees, in these 
cfaanps, plant your trees at from fifteen to twenty feet 
"japairtaBlao, and £il up the intorspaces with sudi trees ^and 
idmibs as cannot get upto^mnoy them ; as Thorns, 
IMbples, Dogwoods, Elder, Laurels, Privets, &c* 
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the mansion should be single tree» of Cork, Evei^reen 
Oaks, Holly-leaved Evergreen Oaks, Iiucomb Oaks, 
Walnut-trees, Hemlock Spruce Firs, Hop Hornbeam, &c. 
I measured an Evergreen Oak, at Colonel Brereton*t, 
at Chichester, in 1816. It was planted by himself, in 1766. 
The stem was seven feet high, and seven and a half in 
circumference. Another at Wilton-House, the seat of the 
Earl of Pembroke, ten feet in circumference; and. Cedars 
of Lebanon, from fifteen to sixteen feet in circnmference. 
Goodwood Park Lodge, near Chichester, is coTered by a 
screen of Evergreen Oaks, in the form of a square or ell, ten 
feet thick, and thirty feet high. In the park, are Silver- 
Firs, Spruce and Larch-Firs, which were fifty-six yean 
old in 1816, eighty feet high, and seven feet in circum- 
ference, at four feet high ; diameter of heads, thirty-four 
feet. At the front of the house, are hedges of Sweet Bay, 
Common and Variegated Hollies, mixed with Bvergreen 
Oaks, thirty feet high. 

At Sion-House, Duke of Northumberland's, is an Elm, 
one hundred feet high, sixteen feet in circnmference, and 
begirt with Ivy to the top. Its stem is two feet round. 
Lime-trees, one hundred feet high ; Poplars^ one hundred 
and thirty feet high ; Mossy-cupped Oaks, Scarlet Oaks, 
Lucomb and Evergreen Oaks, Laurus, Sasafiras, Iros- 
wood, Nettle-tree, Deciduous Cypress, Sugar and Striped 
Barked Maples, Yew-trees, &c. from thirty to sixty feet 
high. These are rare specimens of what time and care 
will do ; and are living monuments of the noUe Dnke^ 
ancestor's good taste. 

Thistlewort and Twickenham, are famous for first-nte 
Elms and Arbeels. 

In Richmond- Park, are Beech groves, planted in finei 
each way, sixteen feet apart, eighty feet hig^h, and steal 
from four to six feet in circumference. Some ore dead tut 
want of thiuniug. Here are some first-rate Oaks, sastj 
feet apart, aud stems ten feet in circumference. Otheis 
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fortj feet apiurt, apd 9tatta seven and a half feet in curcum- 
ference : these are dalae for quantity per acre. In C helsea 
Physic Gardens, are some good things ; one Liquid Anw 
ber tree, hM fifty eube feet of timber in it. 

Ia Kensington Gardens, there is a Huntingdonshire Wil-P 
loWy thirty feet clean stem, and ten feet and a half circum- 
ferenee : also a Conunon Maple, forty feet high : Hollies, 
Irouwood, Sir Charles Wager^s Maple/ Variegated Hollies, 
and Yews of the first quality. Scotch Firs stop at tuventy 
feet shorter than Lime trees. At the front of Greenhouse, 
there are eleven Larches, from fifty to sixty feet apart, and 
their lateral shoots touch each other. South of the Bason, 
is a Wood of Ash, Blm, Oak, Lime, Spanish Chesnut, &c. 
eighty to ninety feet high ; two thirds of which want thin- 
ning put. In the Park, are some first rate Elms. At 
Harrow on the Hill, are some first rate Sycamores, Ar- 
]beels, and Elms. 

Tbi9 is a long digression : let us return to Park orna- 
mental planting; having finished 8otted-tree and cluinp- 
planting, with such precautions for clear stems, and dis- 
tances of trees, as will ensure their feathering themselves 
M near the ground, as the hrousing of cattle will admit of, 
by their lateral branches ; which are as necessary to the 
beauty of trees in Park scenery, as frames are to pictures ; 
or else the Park will not be picturesque 

Lines of trees and avenues are not fashionable now ; 
yet, they are very beautiful and pleasant to the mind, when 
the place for them is judiciously chosen. Single liiies of 
trees always look well near a fence. Two lines so situated 
are beautiful; and when near the mansion, are delightftd to 
saunter in, when hot weather; and for exercise, in frosty 
weather. In planting such Grove- walks, you are not tied 
to width, as in avenues ; but if they are less than twenty 
feet wide, their lateral branches will not keep alive as low 
down as they aught to do, between the rows ; and forty 
feet wide is not too much, if five hundred feet long. Lime 

E. e. 
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trees make their beads too formal for single trees; but in 
groups, beautiful : and for grove- walks most desirable, on 
account of their sweet smelling flowers. 

Straight lines of trees and avenues in the interior of a 
park, always seem to be a division of it; and have a mean 
appearance from either end, when the eye is admitted out- 
side the lines : therefore inadmissible, unless cut through 
a wood, or a large grove planted for the purpose ; and in 
a large park, would be the greatest luxury that ever were 
introduced, by a landscape gardener; if near the nBan«ion, 
but never in front. It should be wide enough to admit of 
dot^planting on each side, not in lines, nor nearer together 
than twenty feet. Double-blossomed Common and Scarlet 
Thorns, Liquid Amber, Bay-tree, Purple and Fem-leaved 
Beech, Tree-Box, Cedar of Lebanon, Red Cedar, Cy- 
press upright and deciduous. Arbor Vitas, Hollies Com- 
mon and Variegated, Snow-ball Tree, Evergreen Oaks, 
Cork Tree, Libumum, Maples in variety, Oleaster, Por- 
tugal and Common Laurels, Atheophrasti or White 
Beam, Arbutus Teakwood, Ironwood, Tulip Tree, and 
Yew Tree : all allowed to grow on grass-borders in their 
natural state ; thus you would have forty or fifty varieties 
fliat are rarely met with of any size : for in planting shrub- 
berries, all are crowded together so thick, that in a few 
years they destroy each other. These rare Shrubs, shouM 
always have a place on the shrubberry-lawns. 

On the road side, between Brighton and London, near 
Reygate, and on the right hand, is a sham castle, placed 
upon the Surry ridge of hills, with plantations on each 
side the castle, diverging down the fac^ of Chalk-down, so 
as to leave the front open ; as if arms were extended to 
receive those who approach it. There is something 
like it, in front of the Rectory-house, Kildwick, Yorkshire. 
It struck me forcibly, that something of the sort might be 
introduced to the fronts of gentlemen's seats, to wonderfbl 
advantage and the improvement of their appearance, by 
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ennriliiiear rows of trees, where the mansion was not toa 
fiur from the entrance ; or where there might be a groTe or 
gronp of trees to mn the lines to ; and even should there be 
neither, groups might be planted for the purpose, when 
the character of the house and grounds would admit of 
such : also to park lodges, and other ornamental buildings. 
I was so much pleased with the effect it had on me, that 
I adapted it in front of my own house, at Oldfield, near 
Keighlej, in Yorkshire ; as per plan. 
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D 204 feet. 112 feet. 204 feet, d 

A. is the house; B. is the fore-court; C. c. c. c. is two 
parallel lines drawn to the bottom of the meadow, and 
twenty feet from the house on each side, to prevent the 
trees ultimately intercepting light or prospect. From c. 
Vieasnre off to the desired point D. Draw the line D. £. 
and with that radius describe the equilateral spherical tri- 
angle; and the line D. F. £. is the curve line for trees: 
then proceed in the same maimer for the other side. This 
rule will answer for any length and width ; and will ensure 
a graceful sweep. All the round dots represent trees* 
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The situation is on the north side of a rMej a mile wMe; 
it liang« to th^ stiit to an angle of ten and a half degree9^ 
aft4 is miit^ admired from the south side. The trees in 
diverging lines^ are twenty.fiTe feet apart. This will seen 
thick planting in a meadow ; bat let it be remembered, we 
want shelter, being at the foot of the mores, and one thon- 
sand and twenty-two feet abore the sea. Oar trees will 
neTer arrive to half the size of those grown In lew Tales 
and southern counties. 

Belt or screen plantations are generally planted withont 
any attention to their ultimate use or beauty; and jatt the 
same as common plantations : all sorts and Tarieties are 
huddled in together. So it is with clump-planting. 
Capability Brown was the father of them: since his time 
fliey have been neglected as to thinning, and are become 
mere skeletons, all over the kingdom ; and as unsighdy as 
pictures without frames. 

In page 218, I have compared the progress of trees 
planted on bad land, without trenching ; and on good land, 
trenched : the result is evident, and the loss by trenching 
and deep planting, incalculable. Nor is any preparation 
for forest trees of any .use to them : for in twenty years, 
those planted without any preparation, besides vim]^ 
opening the holes and planting; will overtaSce those thflt 
have been prepared. Proved as follows: 

^'The Strowd or Tucker-field, at Frampton, Dorset, is 
npon a substrata of chalk, but had the advimtage of bodi 
soil and situation to those in page 218. Prior to hiimg 
planted, the field was fallowed, manured, and sown wilh 
turnip-seed. The turnips were eaten by sheep, which wis 
a second manuring; and then planted in the antanu ef 
1796« In 1S16, the best Firs measured thirty-two indies 
circumference, at the ground : so that with all their adran- 
tages, they had but about two years' growth advantage ef 
Asne of White-Hill, and the two Barrow PXaatedeiss/* 

Svch preparations cause the young trees to thtiTe yfU 
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gorchisly for some jears at first, and the planter haa 
cnNlit. No more is thought of them, but all is well ; their 
deUlity is selckMn detected for want of snch experimental 
comperisoBS being on record: and if they are detected, 
the caase is always attributed to the soil. (See pages 200 
and 920, for application;) which expands the ideas, that 
enable ns to find means to obtain the object : as Dr. Grew 
says, '^Means used are as various as men's minds, as to 
.^^ «.d genias of considering men." A mean ;m be 
foottd, that will be approved of by all men ; therefore all 
means should be tried, and no means superficially rejected. 

Quincunx, alias quincuna, or the hexagonal form of 
planting in plain English is, to plant the trees in lines, so 
as to form equiangled and equilateral triangles : and the 
inregiilarly irregular, alias random, alias promiscuous 
phntHig forms angles obtuse and accute, with unequal 
sides, near enough to quincunx, and much handsomer than 
if they stood in rank and file, as Hop-gardens. 

Having dispensed with these trammels and proved trench- 
ing a nuisance, on account of roots loving to be near tha 
siirfkce, which proves at the same time, that their roots 
aiught not to be molested by cropping their intervals ; we 
will now proceed with the belt or screen. The width to 
be t>roportioned to circumstances, and well fenced in, 
say fifty feet wide, with a ten-feet road through themiddl^^ 
If chalk, or other calcarious soil, plant Hasel, with a few 
Thorns, Hollies, Maples, and Mountain Ash. If loam, or 
elay soil, plant Oak and Elm with Grey Withies, for Cop- 
pice ; and by never copsing, or catting both sides of the 
road at the same time, it will always be a complete; 
screen and cover for game. Against the outer fence may 
be planted aline of Lombardy Poplars, at from ten to fif- 
ten feet distances, whose shade wiU not much incommode 
tbe Copse. And on the outside of the inner fenoe, dotted 
trees, at from thirty to fifty feet distances, not in a line, 
tMUt varying so as not to be nearer tbe belt than ten feet, 
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nor farthar off than twenty feet If there are no trained 
trees, as those for tump planting, (page 221,) trees may 
be drawn out of other plantations of ten or twelve yean 
old for the purpose. This kind of belt has the moat mag. 
nificient appearance in an extensive park, of any thing I 
ever saw. Screens, near home, should be all Shrubs, 
planted at a good distance, without Firs or deciduoos 
trees. 

Shelter for Plantations. Upon all mores and elevated 
downs, begin planting on the west side, for, from the west 
comes the mischief. If the ground is dry, plant ten feet 
wide, with Sycamores, Beech, and Horse Chesnuts, bat 
never any Firs, as they never stand long, besides they 
grow with such conic heads, as to afford no shelter where 
it is wanted, viz. at the tops. It is not cold that ii^ures 
plantations, but the violent winds which distress and stndm 
the young shoots whilst in a tender herbaceous state in 
spring. If the ground is wet, plant Broad-leaved EIhi, 
Oak, and Alder, for^ shelter ; then proceed with any or all 
sorts, duly prepared from the nursery, advancing annually 
eastward; and by these means, the most elevated situations 
may be clothed. I never saw young shoots killed by 
spring frosts, for they will not come forth until forced by 
warm weather. The reason of Sycamores making the best 
shelter is, because their shoots break forth so stiff, that 
they resist all winds. 

Shelter for cattle should always be Coppice-wood, vrith 
Hollies ; and before it is grown, so as to become open at 
the bottom, cut down half, and in four or five years that 
will be got up so, that the other half may be cut. Thus 
by alternately copsing, there will be a perpetual shelter. 
The Hollies, as in the belt, are never to be cut. By no 
means ever admit of Firs, as they always get naked at the 
bottom, totally defeat the purpose they were intended for, 
and become conductors of cold winds to the very place 
they were intended to protect, by their heads impeding the 
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winds, and forcing tbem down between their naked stems, 
with more Tiolence, than if no trees were planted there. 
Mixed plantations, of all others, are the most unprofitable, 
when composed of a general mixture, which is generally 
the case : and, as Firs are more conspicuous than others, 
also easier obtained, care is taken to have plenty of them. 
It nnfortonately happens, that they are the quickest grow- 
ers; by which, all the others are oppressed; and under 
which, no Plants can thriTC : no, nor animals, humane or 
bmte, can thriye under oppression. There are many 
plantations, I have lately observed with regret, of a new 
mixture, more mischieyons in their tendancy and un- 
sightly than Firs : that is, the Caralina Black Poplars, 
fonr or fiye of each sort, mixed, per acre, look very well ; 
liat the Poplars, Aspins, and Arbeels, should, in general, 
be confined to the valleys and doughs ; and there they may 
all be mixed. I have seen a plantation in the richest of 
▼ale land. When only eight or ten years old, the Poplars 
had got the ascendancy so much, that every other variety 
had given in, so that the gentleman has nothing to look 
at but Poplars from his windows, instead of variegated 
scenery. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 
PRUNING. 

'*WHEN ripening time has made your trees dilate, 

And the strong roots do deeply penetrate ; 

All the superfluous branches must be felPd, 

Lest the oppressed trunk should chance to yield 

Under the weight, and so its spirits loose 

In such extreme branches, but as for those 

Which from the stock you cut, they better thrive, 

As if their ruin caused them to revive.*' 

Evelyn. 
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The season for pruning is, from the fall of the loavcts to 
February ; after that, the sap gets into its watery fitsion; 
and as the warmth increases, it ferments. (This i» called 
the bleeding season.) It is this fermentation that bmaks 
open the buds and pushes up the shoots. Any one, eoa- 
versant in pruning, must have noticed the watery fusion, 
by the weeping of Sycamores and Plane-trees, lopped in 
spring; and housewives tapping Birches for wine: tUs 
never kills the tree, but an annual ring of wood is lost 
thereby. 

Pruning-saws should be made like those ealled gentle.- 
men's saws, fourteen inches long, of steel, with only four 
teeth per inch. If they are finer, they cannot be set widi 
enough to clear themselves from gumming. There shonU 
he one or two, whose teeth are nine in two inches, witfaont 
handle, and a heel riveted thereto, like the heel of a seyAe, 
standing straight out, and fastened to handles, six feet long, 
with a hoop and wedge. This will facilitate the werk by 
precluding a ladder. In the first pruning, prone ^11 tkt 
Firs first, fagot up the prunings, and carry them eet, 
and then you will see better what to do with the decidnoas 
trees. Most of the trees make a swell at the place when 
the branches shoot from, and that is the place to cut the 
branches ofi^ at, and not close to the tree. The wound 
will be less, and healed by the time the tree is swelled up 
to them. Some will object to letting plantations get firom 
fourteen to twenty years old before pruning, on account of 
knots, and retarding their growth : but, as to their knots, 
when the trees are full grown and converted into boards, 
they will not be discovered any way but by the plane, 
being a little curled in the grain : and as to retarding the 
growth, I believe, if an acre of the same plantation was 
carefully knife-pruned all the time, that the neglected part 
would have thirty per cent, more wood in Aem, than those 
close pruned, besides the loss of prunings. (See page 61.) 

We often eiT for want of experience, as in the case of 
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treu^hinf mmfmnoBy (page 919.) There fAoni4 be a» 
few thinned out this time, as possible ; yet it will be found 
expedient to fell some Ftr», in order to relieve some &- 
▼ourites that are oppressed by them. The number thus 
ent, will be from fifty to-eighfy per aere. From them, will 
come about two and a half fagots each ; and the pruning 
fagots will be four or flte hunA-ed. The Expense will be 
thirty per cent, on the produce of poles and fagots. To 
attempt giving* any estimate of the ultimate produce, would 
be mere iidle, speculative theory, founded on probabilities, 
without a paralld case, ]>rior to planting. If die planfVer 
were to take a eross-staff to the centre of the ground, to be 
pfemted^ and set out two lines, intersecting each other, so 
as to point to the four cardinal points, and plant them with 
Aspens, Arbeels, and Poplars, mixed, they would have a 
pleasing effect, when grown up, and would always be a 
^nide to know the nearest way out for carrying poles and 
Caigots. 

The mode of mixing all sorts of trees, in plantations, is so 
prevalent, that I doubt, if any thing short of absolutely su- 
perintending their training, wonld convince superficial ob- 
aervers of the absurdity of the practice of general mixtures. 
Particular mixtures would variegate the sccncr}-, nmcU 
moi^ pteamng tb the eye, and be far more profitable. Thus, 
place the Scotch and 8pnice Firs all together; then Syca- 
mores, Ash, and' Hbrse-Chcsnut-trees in another group, 
or groups, according to the magnitude of the plantation ; 
then all the other varieties may be mixed in the usual way, 
as there is a near affinity in their growths, (Poplars ex- 
cepted.) 

Thinning plantations will be required ftve or six rears 
after* tlie pruning, fltnd, as thene will be no Underwood, the 
wftole may be gone over annually, until the trees dre at a 
proper distance to stand for grove timber ; and that' dis- 
tance WxH be from one-third to half their height; and, 
at eacU thinning, prune them up to half their height: 

F. f. 
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thus, they will have ample heads to rwell their sten^. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 
ON COPSING. 
OZIER-BED, per acre, at four years old. 

Labour, 

<£. s. d. 

Weeding 4 years, at St 12 

Cutting the Willows 15 

Making 46 dozens and a ha]f of herdles, at 2f . 4 13 

160 Dozens of doles or herdle-stakes, at2<{. ... 1 6 8 

800 Nickies, pimps/or kiudlers, at Is. 4d» ... 10 8 

2000 Thatcher's Ledgers, at 2s. 6d. 5 

40000 Thatcher's Spars, at Is 2 



^10 2 4 



Prodftee. 
jC. s. d. 
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This was in Dorsetshire. 

These herdles are only used for fenee herdles, upon fence 
banks. The wood is too soft to be pitched as sheep-fold 
herdles. 

Ninety.fiye Ash-polcs, drawn out of a Coppice, pro- 
duced four hundred and seventy-five feet, viz. five feet 
meetings, or five feet average per tree, which 

«£• s. d. 

Sold at 3f. per foot, 71 10 

Top and lop, sold to the same person, at 10 per cent, ... 7 3 

One hundred and eighty-four Beech-poles, drawn out 
of the same Coppice, produced one thousand and seventeen 
feet and a half, or five and a half feet meetings, which 

Sold at 9d. per foot, 38 3 

Top and lop, at 12 per cent 4 11 lU 



121 7 11) 
(Cmrried^.) 
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(BrvugJU up.) £, s, d. 

121 7 11} 
Fellinfl^ tbe above Ash and Beech- poles, > o /^ o 

at U. 6rf. per load, J -8 a -« 

Underwood of tbe same Coppice. 

B288 BaTiDS, making^ and withs, at 2#. 9d. ... 11 7 11 sold 31 1 7 

460 Fagots, at 2s. 9d. or 2#. 6d, and witbs 3d.... 12 7| do. 4 16 9} 

20750 Herdle-rods, at 2<;. per 100, I 14 7 do. 25 18 9 

39 Dozens of Herdle-stakes at2<f 6 6 do. 1 19 

Labour, ... 16 6 9| 

Gross produce, ... 185 4 I 

16 6 9i 



\ 



Nett produce from eight acres, ... .£168 17 3| 

And left Plants enough to form a good Oak groye, fif. 
teen feet bigh. (Hams-Copse, Stanstead, Sussex.) This 
gives nearly nine per cent, for labour on produce. 

There should be a nursery on all wooded estates, for 
Copse- wood Plants, to fill up all Tacancies, the autumn 
after copsing; but where the Cops are cleared in time, 
plant immediately, otherwise the old Stools get one year's 
start of the young Plants. 

*<From planting new, and lopping aged trees. 
The prudent ancients bid us never cease ; 
Thus, no decay is in our forests known, 
But in their honour, we preserre our own. 
Thus, in your fields, a sudden race will rise, 
Which, in your nurseries, will yield supplies, 
That may, again, some drooping grove renew. 
For trees, like men, have their succession too.'^ 

Evelyn. 

Beech-Grove. (See page 100.) Fifty years old, and 
eighty feet high. One hundred trees, cut, produced one 
thousand four hundred and forty-six feet of timber, in 
stems, up to six inches square, which sold at seven pounds 
ten shillings per hundred feet ; and the tops produced one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five feet, which prove the^ 
nearly one half was only fit to cleave into rails, or for pit- 



props : 'but as we had no market for either, I ImmI ^iiea cot 
into cord-wood. Th^j produced twenty-three cards of 
woody which prove that a cord of such straight «tirff con- 
tains fifty cube feet, which^ attwentj-fire sbiDingps a cord^ 
is six-pence per foot cube, for fuel. 

It has often occurred to me, that the gentlemen of Nor- 
folk, Stuffi^lk, Wilts, and Dorset, hare been i^erj remiss in 
not planting Beech plantations upon their chalk-downs, 
in the jjpotitation of Sussex and Bucks. And they might 
la^ix Larch therewith, as they thrive admirably together, 
and would form noble groves, in twenty years. 

^*Id such green palaces, the first Kings reign 'd. 
Slept in their shades, and angds «ntertaio^ ; 
Whfa «ueh old 'COODsellors, they 4id advise, 
And, bj frequenting sacred gjnofies, grew 'wise : 
Free froia ih^ inpedimeiUs of light and aoise^ 
Man, thiis retir'd^ his nobler thoujg^hts employ 'd." 

Wallet'. 

The Duke of Richmond was one of our greaAett pianfen , 
in the eighteenth century. He was Coo good a jwlge lo 
mix the deciduous and Fir-trees together. He had seen 
the Fir-forests in Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. He 
planted his Firs about five fe^ «part, and never pruned 
or thinned them, ufttil they were forty feet Ugii. He then 
drew out the worst, leaving the best to grown into timber. 

I have seen his thinnings in Goodwood-park, as hand- 
some poles, spars, and barge men's stours^ as ever came 
from the Baltic, and as little tapering. 

Beech-woods, thinned in Buckinghamshire, forty years 
old, and sold for fences, in Middlesex. 

Rails, cl^t nine feet long; average w^glit, twdve 
pounds ; so that a load of four hundred vrill weigh two 
tons, two hundred-weight, three quarters, and twelve 
pounds. 
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JS. f. d, 

160 f^noc-petrtB, euttmv^ anddcmviiig, 4 2 

fOOHails, do do 3 4 

100 fiail-«take0, — ido. .^•^«*. ^. ^...-...0 3 1 



Expense, ... 9 7 { 1 17 



Vdme. 

X. f. d. 

19 O 

12 

6 



Fslli^s^ Ahe tress are iQclnded, iumI ihe labourer has tke -obtf s. 



CHAP. XL. 



ON FELLING TIMBER. 



TWENTY rough single Beech, trees, felled, produced 
thousand sIk hundred and seventj-seven feet, which 

Laiomr. H SMfir, 
J£. J. d. 
Sold at £e. per 100 feet, feWmg at 3s. per 100, 2 10 4 

96 Cords of two feetliillets, at 4s, per cord ... 7 8 10| 

IDOOAaTios, Sii2s.9d 1 8 10| 



.fll 7 1 



These twenty trees were 83 feet meetings. 



• 



^. 


s. d. 


100 


12 4J 


39 


15 7| 


5 


5 


145 


13 



Fifty «mne Beech-tiees, produced six diousaMl nine hun- 
dred and seventy-three feet and a half, viz. one hundred 
and eighteen feet meetings, \?hich 

Labour. 

£. s. d. 

Sold at «^10. per 100 feet, felling at Zs. per 100, 10 5 6 

60} Cords of wood, at 2». 6d. cording, ....... 7 10 7i 

625 Fagots, at 2s. Bd. making, ..> 17 2 

3563 Bavins, at 2«. M. do. ]^r 100, ......... 4 18 1 

9 Trees lopping, before felling, 9 



£04: O 4j^ 



Sold/or. 
<£. s. d. 
697 7 

63 5 3 
6 11 3 

17 16 3» 




I 



764 19 9 



Expense, a little more than 3 per cent. 
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Five prime Beecb-trees prodaced four hundred and 
forty-three feet, viz. eighty-eight feet meetings, which 

Sold at «£1 1 . 6s. per 100 feet, felling 3s. per 100, 13 6 

d|^ Cords of wood, at2«. 6d. cording, 9 4| 

425 Bavins making, at 2s. 9d. per 100, 12 8 

50 Fagots do. VLtls.4t\d ^ ^i 



j£l 16 11 



Sold/or. 

£, f. d. 

55 7 6 

3 15 9 

2 4 4} 

10 6 



61 17 1} 



Per cent, for labour as above. 

Twelve Beech-trees produced one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty feet, viz. one hundred and twenty feet 
meetings, which 



Sold at £%. per 100, felling at 3f . per 100, 
17 Cords, of two feet billets, at bs. cording, 
2| Cords, of four feet billets, at 2«. 6c?. do. 

25 Fagots, at 2«. 9c? 

988 Bavins, at 2«. ^d 2 



£, s. d. 

4 4| 

5 

6 6| 
8} 
5 



.2 
.4 
.0 



X9 1 7i 



Soldfvr. 
X. B. d. 
118 8 

19 19 6 

2 15 3) 

5 3 

5 39 



140 11 8i 



Per cent. «^6. for labour. 
Beech-mast is ripe in October, and very plentiful in 
chalk districts. A gallon of the seed weighs nearly five 
pounds, and contains seven thousand three hundred seeds. 
(See page 37.) 



CHAP. XLI 



ON OAKWOODS. 



IF sown, bring the land to a good tilth, as for turnips; 
and in November, whilst the acorns are fresh from the 
trees, as they do not keep well, dibble them in, in lines 
across the lands, as farmers plant beans, taking two or 
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three lands at a time ; lines two feet apart, and acorns 
ni|ie inches apart, in lines, and not more than two inches 
deep. Each acorn will have one foot and a half of land, 
or twenty-nine thousand and forty Plants, per acre. One 
gallon of acorns, weight nine pounds, containing one thou- 
sand two hundred acorns, will be just three bushels per 
acre : which is quite sufficient on good land. 

Mr. Law says, in his Nottinghamshire Agricultural 
Review, ^^That their practice, in the sandy part of Sher- 
wood Forest, is to g^b the heath and furze to bum; 
then plough, and take two crops of lentcom ; then turnips, 
to be eaten off early; then trench-ploughed, and sown 
with five bushels of acorns, four bushels of Ash Keys, 
one bushel of Spanish Chesnuts, and one bushel of Haws; 
afterwards, double harrow the ground, and plant two 
thousand Plants, of mixed varieties of Forest-tree Seed- 
lings, from six to eighteen inches high." This, I consider 
an extravagant system. I cannot see any good that can 
arise from the Hawthorns : and as Ash Keys lie in the 
ground eighteen months before they vegetate, it would be 
better to plant than sow. Beech-mast also is the best, 
when sown in the seminary, where it can be protected from 
the frost, by which it is liable to be killed ; its seed-leaf 
being very succulent. 

Where extensive plantations for woods, are intended to 
be carried on annually, I would recommend establishing 
a nursery for the purpose, as being cheaper and much less 
trouble. And for woods, I would admft of no mixture 
with Oak, but Spanish Chesnut, and that only in very dry 
land. The Plants should be removed every two or three 
years, at farthest ; which will be the means of destroying the 
tap-root, and encouraging the laterals, so that they are sure 
to thrive when planted out of the nursery. This maxim 
will apply to Cedars of Lebanon, Silver Firs, and others 
4hat are so difficult to remove with success. 

A nursery of one acre, will produce twenty thousand 
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<lecit]iious Tree-Plants niiiiiially, as thej- do not requive 
no much rouni as Firs. Lanes, twelve inahes a^xrt, tmA 
six tadKS is kne, is safficient room tWr tliel*sCtnuisplait- 
ing. 

la planting a wood, 1 would ckoose the dryestaod nose 
elevated place, for a clump of Yew-trees, not lens than 
forty feet diameter, to be planted with two or three row* 
ef Hollies all arnond it, to be allowed to ran up tO' timber. 
The; should be trausplanted in the nursei; evcr^* tbicd 
year, to get well rooted, until they are twoarthre«fi 
high; and then they will be sure to thrive whem^ 
ported into the wood. 

Fouutoui Abbey, near Studley-Park, Yorksbir 
founded in 1132. It is on record, that some Ye 
were there prior to its bdng fotuided. One of t 
now twenty-six feet ami a halt' in circuinferenoe, i 
feel above the ground, ft is a. fair infer 
planted as above, they would rise to be equal in hcj 
any Oak, with eleau stems." What is the value, or i 
purposes they mi^t he converted to of the most advoR- 
tnge, is not known. The Hollies, also, would be drawn 
up into stately trees. 

Transplanting- Seedling-Fii-s, by women, at eight-penot 
per thousand. Drawing Seedling Thom-Plants and 
Beeehes, two years old, byiuen, at six-peuce per tkou- 
SBud, to be transplanted. Seedling Hornbeams, six^peuce 
for drawing, and eight-pence for transplanting. Hrewing 
Plants, digging and planting lines, one foot apart, aai 
six inches apart in lines, fourteen -pence per rod. I>mw: 
ing Plants &om one foot lines, digging the ground, and 
planting in lines, two feet apaxt, aj>d nine inches ap&rt in 
lines, ten-pence per rod statute. Plain digging in the 
nursery, four-pence per rod. Plain digging^ between two 
feet lines, called turning in, three-pence i>er rod. Plain 
digging, between one foot lines, (day's wages one a 
ami six-pence,) fonr-pence per rod. 



nesUjil^ 



SwwUing 0«k Coppwes, aliaa Mudrat-woods, sbeuld be 
thiiracd the first time, at fifleeD feet bigh. If they are al- 
Icnv«d to ran up higher, they wUl not swell their stenu, 
b«t grow top-heavy, which checks, not only their future 
gVowth, bat injures the succeeding crop of Underwood, 
which is to be the most valaable ever to be expected. The 
yvnng Oaks should now be left at six or seven feet apart, 
which will be about one thonsand two hundred per aci*e. 
£ach acre on seventy, averaged two thousand five hundred 
bkvjns, which cost three pounds eight shillings and niue- 
peoce per acre; produce, at twelve shillings per hundred, 
fifteen pounds. The woodmen will do all the pruning 
required now, for their own convenience. These bavias 
weighed from thirty to fifty pounds ; average, forty pounds, 
viz. thirty-five hundred-weight per hundred. For labour 
~oa goods, there is almost twenty-three per centam, on ac- 
count of the bad markets, in the west of Sussex, to conv^i: 
the produce to better purposes than fuel. 

The above goods grew upon land, valued at fifteen 
shillings per acre. 
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This was a thirteen year&' growth. 

No. 1. averages twenty pounds each, in weight. No. 2, 
eight bundles per hundred. No. 3, four bundles per hun- 
dred. No. 4, two bundles per hundred. N. B. These are 
the uprights in wattle-herdles. No. 5, one bundle per 
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)i«indred. No. 6, one bundle per hundred. No. 7, one 
bundle. No. 8, one bundle. No. 9, two bundles. No. 
10, two bundles. No. 11, Fagots per hundred. No. 12, 
props for cloths ; lines fourteen dozens. No. 1, in some 
places, would be hop.poles. 

This was an old wood, reduced to a coppice of thirteen 
years^ growth, twenty feet high, consisting of Oak, Ash, 
Cherry, Birch, Withy, and Hazel. Labour here, was 
seventeen per cent., on account of it being mere Coppice- 
wood, and no Oak-poles for bark ; they being allowed to 
stand far timber trees. 

These goods grew in Buckinghamshire, upon land, 
worth twenty-five shillings per acre. 

Another acre, measured off, and goods weighed, upon 

Ihe same estate, as above. It was then ten years growth, 

and very good. 

TV. cwt. gn, lbs. 

278 Herdle-poles, from 10 to 1 5 feet ; weight 20 lbs. ..2 9 2 16 

70 Bundles, long stakes, 8 feet for bar-herdles, ...... 2 19 1 14 

23 do. 5 feet stakes, 4 bundles per 100, 17 Oil 

37 do. 4 feet, for warp of wattle- herdles, 85 lbs. 18 9 

75 do. 10 feet, weft of do. 100 ; weight 140 lbs. 4 13 3 

24 do. 4feet,fagot-baods, to besom makers 80,0 17 16 

22 do. 9 feet, long withs, 90 lbs. per 100, 17 2 10 

17 do. 6 feet, short withs, 45 lbs. per 100, 6 2 9 

20 do. 4 feet, broomsticks, 220 lbs. per 100, ... 19 2 16 

27 do. Birchkids, 90Ibs. each, 1 1 2 22 

203 Fagots, 351bs. each, 3 3 1 21 

. 22 Dozens of Arbor-poles ; weight 130 lbs. per dozen 15 2 4 

Total weight per acre, 20 19 2 4 



^" 



Oak-saplings, thinned, fit only for herdle-poles. 

•^. 8* d, 

2700, at £1. per hundred, 27 

Produced 283 yards of bark, which sold for 33 

700 Lop and top fagots, sold for 7 

67 e 
(Cmrried up,) 



(Brought y^P') ^» f* ^* 

67 
Cutting the poles, at Is.Qd, per hundred, ... 2 ^ 

Stripping the bark, at Id. per yard, •• 8 5 1 

Making 700 fagots, at 'Us, Sd 18 8 

11 4 3 



^65 15 9 



Tbis herdle-pole bark is geaerally called wbile bari^ 
and yfUl weigh about twenty-five pounds per yard, as set 
to dry on pole in range; or eighty.«ight yards per ton, 
when dry ; and sells at half the priee of timber bark. In 
shaving and hatching for the tanner, it will lose one faim- 
dred- weight in a ton. 

The above is Buckinghamshire bark, cut three feet long, 
and set double in range. 

No specific time can be ascertained for the second thin- 
ning, on account of the difierence of the soil and situation, 
which will vary the growths, from seven to fourteen years; 
but in all situations, when the trees are twenty-five leet 
high, the thinning may be done. Forty of these Saplings 
will contain fifty feet of wood, and produce a load of two 
feet bark. Sixty yards, at twelve pounds per yard, vis. 
six hundred- weight and a half of bark to every fifty feet of 
pole, round measure. N. B. This is the second thinning. 

The next thinning is, when the trees are abant fortjr 
feet high, which are called flitterans. Twenty-four of 
these trees will measure fifty feet, and produce ninety yards 
of bark, at sixteen pounds per yard, viz. twelve hundred- 
weight and three quarters to every fifty feet of wood. This 
fl^tteran bark is worth three pounds a load, on pole of six^ 
yards, when timber bark is worth four pounds. These 
trees may be pruned up now to twenty feet clean st^ns. 
In some land, they will not grow above ten or fifi;een feet 
higher: in others, forty to fifty feet. But in all soils and 
situations, nothing more is required, but thinning occa- 
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ttMially, se as to prevent their heads interfering with 
each other; for, I repeat it, that if they have not room to 
form good heads, they will not swell their stems as tiiey 
anght to do : nor wiU the bark be so heavy by one-third. 

Oak-woods, neglected, have thin bark, and bad heads, 
by fltanding too thick ; and when thinned, will be soiiie 
years before they recover : then, the cause is attributed to 
letting in the cold. The trees push out small shoots all 
up the stems, through the thin, elastic, blanched bark. The 
cause of their breaking out is, by letting in light, sun, and 
air, which cause the parenchyma to expand in an unusual 
manner; and for want of fuller heads to receive it, it breaks 
out through the blanched bark : nor can the stem swell 
any more, until the heads are recovered. Peel a young 
healthy tree all round, two or three inches, and it will 
break out shoots under the peeled part, but will not swell 
the stem. The stem above the peeled part will swell ; and 
the next spring, the head will produce weak shoots, and 
die. The new head will shoot vigorously, and swell the 
stem below ; which proves, that the sap is supplied from 
tbe earth by the hark. It also proves, that the wood is 
produced by fermentation and aerial matter, collected by 
liie leaves. 

I QXiee marked twenty trees, of forty years old, all di£- 
tspemt varieties, measured their cireumlS^ences, at four 
feet above the ground, entered their girths in a journal, 
and measured them once a month for a year. C«dar of 
Lebanon began to swell in May ; so did the Beech and 
Scotch Fir ; but the other seventeen varieties did not swell 
until June : nor did any of them swell after the frosts 
injured their leaves in autumn. This proves, that the 
concentric annual rings of wood are produced in the cousrae 
of five months in our climate: and their growths, in 
i|Uiantity, must be governed by the elevation of the latitude^ 
as well as the elevation of the hills. 

The above twenty trees grew at Stanstead, Sussex, two 
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hundred feet above sea level. In Yorkshire, two hundred 
and fifty miles farther north, and eight hundred feet higher 
than Stanstead trees, I had some Alders raised from seed, 
in the spring of 1819 : and in autumn, I had some Arbed 
Cuttings planted. In the spring of the year 1621, 1 planted 
them in good land, well sheltered from the north and west 
winds : and, in the spring of 1824, I put a ring of white 
paint round some of the best, at nine inches above the 
ground, as a mark to find them by, and to measure them at 

1st. June, 4 inches and 6 parts. 

1st. July, 5 do. 

1st. August, ... 5 do. 5 tenths. 

1st. September, 6 do. 5 do. 

1st. October,... 6 do. 64 

1S25. Very growing May, 1st. May, 6 do. 64 

1st. June, 6 do. 75 

1st. July, 7 do. 75 

1st. August, ... 8 do. 40 

1st. September, 9 do. 

1st. October,... 9 do. 

These trees are now thirteen feet high, with ample heads, 
unpruned, and have plenty of room. 

Birch and Pine are humble Shrubs, at the altitude often 
thousand eight hundred feet, on the Island of Madagascar. 

There are Plants on the Adam^s Peak, Island of Ceylon, 
six thousand four hundred feet : at Dauphiny, in France, 
nine thousand : and on the Alps, ten thousand feet above 
the sea. 

Our tallest trees are always found in valleys, or laige 
thick covers, where evaporation and aerial food can ascend 
the highest; by which, the altitude of our trees are go- 
verned. 

I have above stated, that the sapling, alias white bark, 
sells at half the price of timber bark. This is when sold 
by measure on the pole. When sold by weight, it is 
worth as much as any other bark ; as there is no loss in 
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hatching above one hundred in a ton; and iAitterans, 
one hundred- weight, two quarters, and seventeen pounds. 

Trees of five feet meetings, or ten trees to a load of 
timber, will produce sixty yards of bark : weight, eight 
hundred and forty pounds. 

Trees of ten feet meetings, or five trees per load, will 
produce sixty yards of bark : weight, nine hundred and 
sixty pounds. 

Trees of fifteen feet meetings ; a load of which, will 
produce sixty yards of bark : weight, one thousand one 
hundred and forty pounds. 

Trees of twenty-five feet meetings, or two trees per load, 
will produce sixty yards of bark : weight, one thousand 
three hundred and twenty pounds. 

Trees of thirty-seven feet meetings ; a load will produce 
sixty yards of bark : weight, one thousand four hundred 
and forty pounds. 

Trees of fifty feet meetings, will produce only sixty yards 
of bark: weight, one thousand six hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

All these trees sold at the same price per load ; which 
proves the absurdity of selling bark by measure. This ' 
was Sussex cut; and it loses in hatching, three hun- 
dred-weight out of a ton. Forty-five hundred- weight of 
hatched bark is a London load : and the bark from coarse, 
single trees, six hundred- weight or more per ton will be 
shaved ofi^ as crutt or waste in hatching. 

Bark, in Sussex, cut twenty-five inches long, and when 
ranged, sixty yards are a load, which costs twelve shillings 
and four-pence half-penny stripping and setting up. The 
four-pence half-penny is in lieu of carrying home wood. 

Seventy-one feet of green bark, opened flat and close 
piled, set s\xty yards. It was from grove timber of from 
twenty to fifty feet meetings, and weighed eight hundred- 
weight, three quarters and fourteen pounds ; and when dry, 
it weighed five hundred- weight, three quarters, and twenty- 
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six pounds: loss in drying, two hondred-weight^ three 
quarters, and sixteen pounds. It came from Beyenty-oae 
feet of timber, so that a cube foot of timber Kill produce a 
cube foot of loose bark. 

Four cube yards of dry bark, from fiitterans. Omi 
load of sixty yards, housed, weighed six hundred w^ht, 
three quarters, and sixteen pounds. It was kept hontod 
for one year; in which time, it losttwelye pounds: and 
when hatched, it weighed five hundred- weight, three qnar- 
ters and seven pounds : loss in hatching, three quarters, 
and twenty-five pounds. 

One load, or sixty yards of smaller flitteran bark, dried 
and piled, measured four cube yards also. It was housed 
one year ; in which time, it gained forty-two pounds, and 
lost, in hatching, two quarters, and one pound : it then 
weighed five hundred-weight, two quarters, and fourteen 
pounds. 

In the mountainous part of Yorkshire, the woods are 
upon a small scale. Their prices for felling Oak are, from 
one shilling, to one and eight-pence in the pound, on the 
timber price ; and three shillings and six-pence a paok for 
peeling, or one pound twelve shillings and sixpence per 
ton. Price to tanners, one pound per pack, or nine gaineas 
per ton. The charcoal burners have five shillings a eord 
for cording the wood ; being a coal district, tbero is no 
fagotting. 

Charcoal. One hundred and sixty- two cube feel of 
Cordwood will produce seventy-two bushels, strike ssea- 
sure: weight, six hundred and a half, viz. ten pounds per 
bushel. 

In Sussex, one hundred of Oak lop fagots will weigil 
two tons and a half; price, one pound one shilling. One 
hundred Oak lop bavins will weigh thirty-fiye hundred- 
weight; price, twelve shillings. Oak lop Cordwood, cut 
four feet long ; and, on account of being crooked, it piles 
hollow. A cord will weigh thirty-four hundred* weight : 
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cordingi two shillings and sixpence : sells in the woods at 
one guinea. 

A clean butt of Oak, thirty-seven inches long and forty-- 
eight round : value, four shillings and ten-pence per foot, 
—^fourteen shillings and six-pence. It produced six bun- 
dles of heart-laths, and two bundles of sap-laths : cost eight 
shillings rending : heart-laths at six shillings per bundle : 
sap-laths, four shillings, sale price. 

6 Bundles of heart-laths, at6f 1 16 

2 do. of sap-laths, at 4«. per bundle, 8 

2 4 0. 

Value of 3 feet of Oak, «£0 14 6 > 126 

Lath-rending 8 bundles, at If £(i 8 J " ^ 

Profit, £\ 1 6 



Herdles, wattled for sheep folding, when worth ten 
shillings per dozen, the rods are worth two shillings and 
four-pence per hundred, thus, 

275 Rods to a dozen herdles, in Sussex, 6 3 

Cuttini^ at 4(i. per 100, 11 

Making per dozen, • 3 6 

10 8 
Sparwood for tbatcbers and spray-bavins, 008 



</^ 10 



As each herdle contains two superficial yards, any wat* 
tie- work or fleik may be valued, and the number that will 
be wanted known ; as two hundred and seventy-five rods 
make twenty-four yards of herdles. The rods are cut so 
stout, that the upright stakes are cut out of them. 

Three thousand five hundred rods made one hundred 
and twenty-eight herdles, viz. one hundred rods to four 
herdles. They were strong ones, worth twelve shillings 
per dozen. 

Herdles, fresh made, will weigh from twenty-eight to 

H. h. 



Urirty-fl^ree fonnA». A load is leit doscns, yift* one bat- 
dred and twenty, at twenty.eight pounds, are oxe ton and 
a hatf: and one httndved and twenty, attbirty-tkree ponnds, 
are one ton and fifteen hnndred^weight. 

Herdle^^takds, or doles in wood^ are one sirilliiig per 
dOMn^ Herdle-fences^ setting np, pointiBg the stakes;, 
and tying kerdles to tbein, one penny per rod. One aete 
of good Hazel Coppice will produce tluree loads of herdks 
with stakes. 

Welch, or bar-herdles, seven feet four inches long, six 
bars in three feet, heads five feet long, one upright in the 
middle, and two braces, cost, making, six-pence half-penny 
each, and sell for two shillings each. 

Common welch-herdles, for sheep, only five bars, sell 
for one shilling and six-pence each. They are made from 
Copse^wood, as page 243. The long poles of eight feet, 
are cleft for bars, herdle-poles for heads, &g. 

Bar-herdles. Bars, for deer-parks, should be cleft three 
quarters of an inch thick ; and for gates, one inch on the 
thick edge. They are much cheaper than sawn bars, and 
stronger, on account of the grain not being crossed by 
sawing. 

In the Lincolnshire Agricultural Report, there is a 
statement of Sir Joseph Banks' wood's produce, aimnally, 
for thirty-two years : each annual cut, twenty-three years' 
growth. It is the only statement of regularity I haye met 
with; but it falsifies itself. It says, ^'The Oak tiinb« is 
weeded ont in proportion of one-fourth." It calculates os 
fbnr sncceeding growths being ninety-two years, nad m 
Inferior land, one hundred and filteeen years ; an4 yiAm^ 
cut, of five growths, produced per acre, as follows z-^ 

20 Oaks, averaging 22« 22 

Ifefk, ^.... 11 

Polesp 10 6 8 

Brushwood, • 2 4 

Thepe is no statement of expenses* «£4& 7 



Im it poMuUe^ that twenty Oak trees, of one luindred and 
fifteen jtears^ or iiiuety^two, ean be worth no more duiA 
twenty-two shillings each? Naked timber; ortopg, lop, 
atkd Underwood frcmi an acre, is worth no moie than two 
pounds and four-pence: or, Is it wise to let Underwood 
stand twenty-three years ? Perhaps it is to bilk the Rector 
oikis tithe. If the woods were copsed «t fourteen years' 
{^wth, they would be more valuable ; and the produce put 
out (m interest, at five per cent, during the growth of the next 
fonrteea years, would be accumulated to ninetj pounds; 
which, added to the next cut, would be one hundred and 
'thirly^^e pounds for twenty-eigh^ years. It ia an exag- 
3gerated statement ; and as erroneous, as the old barharons 
Spiittgwood system is rediculous aaad absurd. If the 
above statement be correct, it is evident, that the Seedliog 
Oaks are so much ii^jured by being drawn up in a twenty- 
three years' growth, that they never recover to a fre^ 
growth. They ;are truly named Wavers. Forty-five 
pounds seven shillings, for twenty-three years, are one 
jponnd nineteen shiUing^ and five-pence per acre, per an. 
•num. This is evidently garbled ; because the statement 
goes on, and gives an average from eight hundred and 
five acres: — thirty-two years, one pound eight shiUii^a 
And eight-pence per acre, per annum. This, he compares 
with copses, in general, throughout the kingdom, at fifteen 
shillings per acre. I hope he allowed this to be a nett 
return of fifteen shillings. I wish we had more compari- 
sons. See page 222, for a nett return of one pound nine 
ahillings and eleven-penoe, for a thirteen years' igrowth. 

In 1&19, at Denham Place, the seat of Benjamin Way, 
Ssquire, Buckinghamshire, he gave up the old system of 
running Beechwoods and Oak Springwoods ; and entirely 
adapted the grove system: and the same wood thatgai^e 
itwenty^nine-Blullings and eleven-pence, gave, at the same 
lime, one thousand five hundred ^tout, healthy Seedling 
Daks, from ten to fifteen feet fhigh, which form a beantiful 
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young grove at once ; and will produce a plentiful crop of 
Underwood, for two fourteen years' cuts ; and after that, 
dwindle away: as a healthy grove, of forty years old, 
admits of nothing like Underwood thriving in it. Its ca. 
nopy enjoys the monopoly, in migestic rusticity ; and is 
awfully grand to behold from beneath. 

To reduce a part of a forest or holt, or old Springwood, 
to the grove system : such holts and woods consist of trees 
of all ages; having had none drawn out but the oldest or 
best; many of which, are cripples by oppression, or by 
their forefathers falling upon them: hence our shaken 
timber; also by carters drawing their carriages over the 
Wavers or Saplings, for want of roads. On surveying 
such woods, if you find, that there is not enough of young 
for a crop, cut down the whole. 

It is a fact, not generally attended to, that the surface 
of the earth, in all thick covers, is destitute of vegetation: 
hence it is, that old woods, cut down, always make better 
young woods, than can be raised by seeds or planting, 
without going to an enormous expense. Practice proves, 
that seeds, which fall spontaneously, and those dropped by 
birds, lie where they fall, until they are picked up by hogs, 
pheasants, &c. or else rot, which they will not do for se- 
veral years. This is proved by such cut-down woods 
always producing a superabundance of Seedlings, in great 
variety ; and more abundant, than all the seed that ripened 
for a year or two thereon, preceding the fall. Fence in 
the woods secure from the cattle; and, in October, (twelve 
months after,) examine them carefully, to see if there be 
any places deficient in Seedlings : if such be found, plant 
acorns, not with a setting dibble, but a small pick, just 
deep enough to be out of the sight of rooks : also, keep hogs 
out; and, in ten or twelve years, they will want copsing. 
Most of the old stools will have disappeared ; and those 
which were young enough to produce shoots, it will be 
found, that such stammer or stool shoots are of no other 
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Talae, than for fagots; the Seedlings being preferable. 
When there are Plants enough, of a yoang and healthy 
appearance, in an old wood, of equal size, take out all the 
largest, crooked and crippled ; and all the smallest with 
the Underwood; then you will have a beautiful young 
grove at once, that will flourish. Young and old cattle 
never winter well together in the straw-yard: nor will 
young and old timber, growing together, be so profitable to 
the owner, by thirty per centum, as if properly arranged : 
thus, by the grove system, as regular a succession of timber 
and Underwood may be obtained, as by the old Springwood 
system. When an old grove is ripe, fence it well in, two 
or three years prior to the felling, and it will produce a 
young Coppice: but if it be desirable to change the 
scenery, grub up all the trees by the roots, which may be 
done at one-third of the expense that attaches to felling the 
timber, and grubbing out the stools afterwards. People, 
not used to grubbing, never take room enough, namely, 
they always begin too near the tree, or stool ; by which, 
they have not room to work, so as to get under the stool. 
A good set of grubbing tools consists of a spade, pick-axe, 
mattock, alias grub-axe, beetle, wedges of wood and iron, 
levers, iron crow-bar, btasting-pin, auger, and a cutter 
eighten inches long, with a bolt head ; the other end like 
a felling axe, to be driven down between the wedges, to 
cut the cross-grain in the clefts. With these tools, any 
root may be grubbed, at six shillings per stack, of one 
hundred and eight cube feet, viz. 12 x 3 x 3 ^ 108, and 
nothing to be stacked that is above six inches diameter. 
Enough has been written on perpetual or Springwoods 
to satisfy any unprejudiced gentleman, that the grove sys- 
tem is infinitely preferable; as they are generally Oak. 

•«The Oak is held royal, 

*Tis Britain's great boast, 
Presery'd once our King*, 

And will always our Coast." ( ShtUiespeareU Jubilee.) 
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I am not lost ia the wood ; I lea¥<3 it widi reluctaaeey 
for fear of tiring my readers, and recommend tfae second 
Volume of Mr. Farcy's Derbyshire Report. It is a vida- 
aUe work, principally on woods. 

Running woods are of Beeck It is a beterogeneoHB 
term ; never baptized by reason. Its gender was fram a 
fool's egg ; batched by ignoramee and ayarice, that lapsed 
the Beech plantation ; not knowing that Beecb had «iidi 
compact bark.; that the parenchyma is neyer able 4o podi 
any lateral shoots through it, when cut down ; but pro- 
daces a &w shoots upon the crown, from between the bark 
and wood; in course the next cutis a little higher; and 
go are the successions, until tdie stems get four or five feet 
high : by this time, two-thirds of the Plants are gone, and 
the rest is half rotten. The produce of such woods is so 
coarse, as to be of little use but for fuel and a lew knot^ 
i!aEils. There are no Undergrowths, so that no barn it 
done by cutting at any time : hence 1 coi\fectare tbe ap- 
pellation of jrunning. A gentleman, of my aoqnaintenec^ 
had one of these woods, and was wise enough to grab U 
up. (See page 88.) At the same time, he cut down a Beedi 
gippve, and planted a mixed plantation, in order to vttriqgate 
•the picturesque appearauce. The paroduce as under. 

In the year 1818, two hundred and fourteen tvees of 
•twenty-two feet meetings, sold at four pounds per -load. 

Labour. 1 
d. 



TiiWing 4725 Feet, at 5«. per 100 feet, 11 16 3 

•65 StacksorCordwood, at 2*. erf 7 11 8 

.2812 Fagots making, at2s,4d 3 5 4 

2812 Fag^ot-bands getting, at 2rf 4 8 



\ 



378 
«1 6 

28 2 6 



.£22 16 Ja 487 7 6 



These trees averaged twelve feet apart, or three hundred 
and two trees per acre ; and the gross value, per acre, was 
six hundred and ninety-eight pounds four shillings, for 
forty years' growth, exclusive of three thinnings. They 
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gnw apon a marly gaud, substrata chalk. The grove, 
treated of in page 243, grew entirelj m chalk : henee tkla 
bcimg as good at fortj years, as that was at fi%. 

Those who are fond of calculations,, may find, by aiiili* 
metieal precession, the annual progressive increase of 
timber as a data. Suppose the annual rings to be one«e%htli 
of an inch thick, it will increase the diameter a quarter of an 
inch : then forty years^ growth gires ten inches diameter : 
but the middle or mean girth of forty feet stems, was barely 
nine inches: and the last years* increase of timber^ was 
something abo^e a foot of round timber. Now, had one 
half of the above trees been thinned out, we might have 
ealculated upon another forty years' growth from the same 
data ; and the diameter would be nineteen inches, or fifteen 
inches and a half the quarter girt, which has increased the 
twenty-two feet up to seventy-one ; and the last years* 
increase will be found to be above four feet of round 
timber, and the increase in value one.fifth ; as Beech-treei^ 
at fifty feet meetings, are more saleable, at five pounds peT 
load, than those of twenty-two feet meetings are, at fout 
pounds per load. I consider Beech grove timber, of this 
size, to be nearly at its consistency ; as to size as well as 
qaality : after which, it is in danger of beccMning bibnlons 
or spongy at the heart ; as does the Arbeel : nor will it 
pay well for standing longer. 

From another Beech grove was cut three hundred and 
thdrty-six trees, which produced two thousand seven hun* 
dred feet, or eight feet meetings, and sold at six pounds 
five shillings per hundred £eet. 



Labour, 

j£, 8, d. 

Felling at 5s. per 100 feet, 6 15 

2070 Fagots makings, at 2«. 6<£ -•• ^ <2 & ^ 

Getting Fagot- withs, at 2rf > 

84 Bundles of Pease-sticks, at Id 7 

26 Stacks of Cordwood. 12 x 3 X 3 = 108,... 3 3 

.£12 7 6 



Produce, 

jE, t. d. 

178 15 

21 14 8 

2 2 

30 

232 11 8 
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These trees stood at an averag^e of nine feet apart, or 
five hundred and thirty-seven trees per acre; and the gross 
value was three hundred and seventy-one pounds seren 
shillings and six-pence. 

The crooked butts of the same trees, that vf ould not do 
for cleaving into rails, were cut into three feet lengths, for 
compass work ; as kirbs and cart-wheel felloes, at from 
eight to ten inches diameter. Fourteen of them, laid side 
by side, and four courses high, measured just three cube 
yards. ^ Now, as four cube yards are a stack, worth twen- 
ty-five shillings, seventy-four of these felloes will make a 
stack. One hundred of them sells at seventy shillings, 
which is nearly cent, per cent, better than converting them 
into Cord or Stackwood. They contain one foot of wood 
each, round measure : in course they weigh eighty pounds 
each, and each length makes two felloes. N. B. A foot of 
round timber, green, must be just forty-eight inches in 
circumference ; for, if measured as timber merchants mea- 
sure, it would weigh ninety pounds : difference, as nine is 
to eight. As the circumference of their feet is fif)y-two 
inches, the diameter sixteen inches and six parts, and the 
contents two thousand five hundred and sixty-eight cube 
inches ; compared with a cube foot is, as twenty-one to 
fourteen, 

A foot of round timber, close measured, is forty-eight 
inches in circumference ; its diameter, sixteen inches ; and 
its contents, two thousand two hundred and four cube 
inches ; compared with a cube foot of one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-eight is, as twelve to nine. 
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CHAP. XLII. 



FRAGMENTS. 



IT may seem strange, that I omitted woods pruning. 
I considered prunings, after thinnings, quite sufficient. 
The winter of 1813 — 14, was a hard one ; and labour, very 
scarce. I gave some poor men leave to prune in Stanstead 
Forest, in a neglected part of forty-five years' growth. 
There was no Underwood. They found their own saws 
and ladders. I furnished eaph man with a leather strap, 
nine inches long, with the injunction not to saw oif a limb 
or branch, without first cutting the under-side, to prevent 
tearing the bark ; nor to cut any branch that the strap 
would not girt, on pain of forfeiting the job : and where 
a branch came out of a tree, without a swell, to cut such 
oif close ; but where there was a swell, then to cut at the 
smallest part : nor was any tree to be pruned higher than 
two-thirds of its whole height. Four men pruned an acre 
per day, and made seventy-five fagots, worth fifteen shil- 
lings and nine-pence. I consider any pruning, after trees 
are forty or fifty years old, to be injudicious: yet, I have 
seen, in my travels, trees, that have got to a state of 
consistency, pruned close ; where some of the wounds 
were so large, that the pruner's shoe would not cover them. 
Had they been skilfully taken off, they might have been 
covered by the palm of his hand. This has originated in 
mistaking Mr. Pontey's close pruning; for, I am sure, 
he never meant to be understood so as to make the wound 
larger than was necessary. When are such wounds to be 
healed ? I say, never : for, the efforts of nature will be in 
proportion to the vigour of the patient, to heal the cicatrice 
or wound. When trees are said to be at a state of consis- 
tency, viz. nearly done growing, i t is to be understood, 

I, i. 
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that the parenchyma has nearly lostfits elasticity ; therefore, 
the effort to incarnate, or heal the wounds, will be very 
weak. 

It is not the sap that heals wounds, but the expansion 
of the parenchymous substanoCi !ltt is this which forms 
the cleft grain of wood, that runs from the Core or Corona 
to the bark; and the felt-grain is formed by the concentric 
circles, or annual rings; by which, lath-renders cleave 
their laths. 

Mr. Evelyn tells us, ^^It is easier ta make a good 
planter, than to find one." He might have added, *^or an 
arborator :" and I think there is skill required by gentle- 
men, in choosing such. 

I surveyed some plantations in Dorsetshire ; the pro- 
prietor of which, had promoted a favourite domestic to be 
his Factum Factotum^ who had managed the plantattons 
fourteen years, or mismanaged them; so that Oak and 
Spanish Chesnut were lost, and many bareplaces^of some 
rods made, by thinning; and the Firs were pruned, or 
rather lopped cautiously, to prevent their bleeding, by 
cutting off the branches, at six or eight inches from the 
stem ; as if growing Chavaux de Frize^ for Weymouth 
barracks. 

I forbear further comment, and refer my reader to Hft. 
PoNTEY's Forest Pruner. His Lecture, upon Knotty 
Timber, is worth all that the book costs, to those concerned 
in training trees for timber. 

Branches of trees come out, generally^ at an angle of 
forty-five degrees ; and, as they grow longer, their own 
weight bears them down. This should be particnluly 
attended to, in the thinning of woods ; or else the trees will 
be left too near each other. I consideir the erect position 
of trees, to arise from the light and air being equaUy dis- 
tributed on all sides. When shoots happen to come out 
at an angle of less than forty-five degrees, they directly 
enter into a competition with the leading shoot; and diey 
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should be tsken off; for, if they are^ allowed to -grow, the 
tree becomes forked, and the parenchyma so much cramped 
between them, that it cannot expand sufficiently; but be- 
comes fluted or concave, for some height above the forked 
place. These flutes, Mr. Pontey calls ^^Tronghs, formed 
by the sap being interrupted." As there is no circulation 
of sap, there can be no interruption. Take a forked tree, 
and out ofi^ the forks above the forked part ; and it will shew 
the Corona or Core to be not in the centre of each limb, 
but near to the sides, ihat are nearest each other ; which 
proves the troughs or flutes to be a natural consequence, 
foe want ofiroom for the parenchyma to expand. ^^Tapering 
trees," he also says, ^^are caused by the interruption of sap; 
the tops being robbed of it by the lateral branches." 

1 was once in a Canal-Lockhouse, conversing with the 
liOok-master ; when he abruptly turned to the door, saying 
^^ There is a boat coming, and I must fill the lock." I 
asked him how he knew ; he said, ^^By the splashing of the 
water over the lock-gates :" for, the instant the boat left 
the upper lock, the water dashed over the gates ; although, 
the upper lock was at a mile distance. It occurred to 
me, that, if that mile were a summit level, and a laden boat 
let down from a branch canal, in the middle, the agitating 
expansion of the water would be the same at each end, at 
the^ame time. This, I conceive to be precisely the case 
wdth the sap in trees, in spring. It is true, there are no 
canals in trees; nor is there any circulation: if there were, 
there must be veins ; and a tree might be drawn dry, or to 
death : yet, both must be replenished : the canal, by water 
from the higher ground; and the tree, from the earth by 
means of the bark, and not the roots. It is the bark on 
the roots, which collects the water that ascends up the bark 
lo "the stem, through its reticular or net-like web. This 
is imbibed by the parenchyma and lignous substance ; by 
which, it is prepared and assimilated to the nature of sap : 
and when thus prepared and united, the vernal sun causes 
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it to expand ; which produces a glutinous kind of perspi* 
ration, that flows between the bark and the tree; as the 
water in the canal, to both extremities. The bark acts 
to the sap ; as the banks of the canal confine the water. 
The descending sap produces an elongation of roots ; and 
the ascending sap, an elongation of shoots : after this, the 
annual rings of wood, that thicken the tree, are formed ; 
and the thickness of them is governed by the quality of 
the earth. A sandy loam admits of the most free range 
for the roots ; as well as free ascent of evaporation of the 
gases up to the leaves. 

It is proved, by the experiments, (page 246,) that die 
stems of trees never begin to swell, until the leaves are 
fully expanded. 

In the year 1818, I was desired to examine a mixed 
plantation, of seven years' growth, which was so rude, 
that the owner wished to have it corrected. It bad got 
to be fifteen feet high. The Firs and Larch were so gross, 
that their tops had lost their pyramidal form, and become 
pendulous. I ordered them to be cut down, to make room 
for the deciduous trees : and when cut, I found, that the 
three last years^ wood, or rings, measured one inch ; eonse- 
quently, the diameter of the trees had increased two inches 
in three years. The soil was a fine sandy loam, enriched 
by a marshy stagnant ditch, which allowed the roots to 
push too far in the spring : and, it also allowed of the 
extraordinary expansion in the parenchyma and lignoas 
substances : hence it is, that roots make such wonderful 
progress, when they get into a drain or water-pipe. 

Tapering Trees. The tops of tapering tjrees may be 
considered as a distinct tree growing upon another tree; 
and compared to one, planted in a stubborn, hard loam, 
that will not admit of a free range for the roots to collect 
a sufficient ((uautity of moisture. The cause is obvious ; 
and the cure, easy. Take ofi* all the strongest lateral 
limbs ; and the good effect will soon be observable in the 
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tapering top ; as it will famish itself with shoots, alias 
caterers, higher np, that will feed its stem. 

Shaken timber, in woods, I hare already proved to be 
by carters driving over them ; and trees falling upon them ; 
so as to rupture the cleft grain. In Saplings, the effect is 
not seen, until the trees become aged. Shakes, in single 
trees, are by the wind. The power, that strong winds 
have on fuU-headed trees, is most astonishing. In the 
year 1817, there was a whirlwil^d that traversed an orchard 
of Black Cherry-treea, at Denham, near Uxbridge. It 
twisted off two trees, at a foot above the ground; as if 
they had been composed of straw. One was fourteen 
inches diameter; and the other, eighteen, at the fracture. 

A French author has written of a frost having cleft 
thousands : and, that he heard them split by tremendous 
crashes. This I doubt; and believe he trusted to his 
ears, instead of examining, or appealing to reason. I 
have heard such crashes in woods, in hard frosts : but 
they have been caused by ice and snow freezing on the 
limbs, and falling by the next day's sun. If frost split 
trees, "Would any escape in our climate ?" 

Tall Trees. Our tallest trees are always found in the 
deepest vales : as there it is, the vaporous gases ascend 
the highest, to feed the highest shoots of trees : and there 
it is, that moisture, from the\'earth, can be attracted and 
sent to the greatest height by the bark ; with the assist- 
ance of the weight of the atmosphere, which is very 
powerful in vales, and light on hills, in proportion to their 
elevation : thus proved. — ^When I first came here, I made 
myself a barometer, in the usual way, placing the scale at 
the medium of twenty-eight to thirty-one inches. The 
first stormy wet weather after, I found the mercury had 
sunk a quarter of an inch below the scale. I had forgot 
that I was one thousand and twenty-two feet above sea 
level. (See page 12.) 

This chapter would admit of much amplification ; which 
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A leave to Ihc learned and indastrious curious, who will 
feel a pleasure in contemplating the growth of wood. 

Wood, in a state of deeompoaition. Where the stool of 
an old -Oak vemains seven or eight years, it assumes tlie 
apipearancc »f the annexed figiue. 




■The ctrClea of black represent the yeariy increase of 
Wood. ' The white radiated lines rapreeeilt the parenchyma 
and cleft grain. The concentric white circles Topreswt 
the paraichyma or fleshy substance ; also, the felt-^gnun. 
In an old Oak-stool, or the top of an old Oak gMe-pos^ 
the parenchyma is sunk; and the black oireles represent 
the lignous or woody part ; standing not nnlike the etrcnlar 
ornaments in old mosaiok pavements. 

A NEW AND BAST METHOD OP E8TIHATINO THE 
QUAHTITT OF TIMBER IN ANY TREE ; MO MATTER WHAT 

FORM IT 0SOW8 TK. — Get to a convenient distance; 'awl 
keep changing your position, until lihe height of the tree 
seems'to be eqnal to the distance you are from 'the tree: 
then measure, of pace that distance : suppose it to <bc 
twenty paces ; which will give sixty feet, "for the hsight'tif 
the tree : -then, with a string, take the cirenmferenee ofthe 
tree, at gvefeet from the ground; doable the string, nod 
T^ect one^half ; the other half gives the mean or average 
circumference: that donbled fonr-fold, Is called the girt, 
or side of a square, eqnal to it: suppose eleren inches; 
-and the height sixty feet ; which will give a load of fifty feet 
1 estimated Hfty Beech-trccs, in the same manner, whidi 
amounted to three thousand and thirty-two feet. (Total 
height of the trees is taken into estimation.) I tbcR 
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felled the whole, and measured them the usual way ; and 
the amount was three thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two feet;, just one-fifth more than the estimation. (Sec 
page 38.) These fifty tnees produced sixty-two cords luid 
a qaarter of Cordwood. And two thousand two hundred 
and seveDty-four fag;ots, ^een, weighed forty-five pounds 
each'^ or two tons per hundred : so that the total wei^t', 
or_aTerage, may ettsily' be ascertained. 

Timber Valuing. The top and lop being allowed„tbe 
buyer, for CeUing, peeling, and cartage ; witbout malung 
any allowance for the tiiickn«s»of the bark. 

Vk maj' be leanned^ by inspecting- tfae^ SSth^ P^gei that 
from jiioe-peiice to one shiUing per foot may be addedfiv 
the bark. 
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X. 

2 Oaks, 16 feet, at 3f . per foot, 2 

2 do 27 do. at3f. 6<;. do 4 

4 do 106 do. at 4«. do 21 

7 do 245 do. at 4«. 6d. do 55 

1 do 44 do. at5f. do 11 
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16 Trees, 438 feci, XM 9 O 



This is sufficieDt as a specimen. 

In this fall, there vras a tree, whose top was eight feet 
long, and twenty-eight inches in circumference, shaken 
quite through. This rupture was caused twenty years 
back, yiz. in the last fall, by the top of its sire, or grand- 
sire falling upon it. This can never take place, when trees 
are nearly of a si^. It had a woodpecker's hole in it 
They never peck into sound trees ; but always into those 
that have grubs in them. 

This specimen, of a wood- valuer's book, has nothing to 
do with first-rate Oaks in a park, ifhose ample heads ren- 
der the bark thereon, and the measurable timber, in some 
trees, worth twenty pounds a load. 

In valuing Beech, no allowance is ever made for its bark, 
on account of its thinness : as in Oak, it is to be valued 
in four classes. -^- 

1st. Large or first-rate Oak, called merchant or market- 
timber, worth from two shillings to two shillings and six- 
pence per foot. 

2nd. Plank-timbcr for ships, worth one shilling and 
nine-pence per foot. 

3rd. Rail-timber for the north, worth from one shilling 
and three-pence to one shilling and six-pence per foot 
(I should suppose the new projected rail-roads will in- 
crease the demand, so as to improve the value.) 

4th. Fence-rails, &c., worth from nine-pence to one 
shilling per foot. 

Although Beech is worth only half the price of Oak, it 
will, on chalk-land, buy a horse, whilst Oak buys a saddle. 
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In valuing JSlm and Ash, all under twelve 
inches girt, half an inch is allowed for bark ; rnTj 
and all above twelve inches, one inch is allowed 
for the thickness of the bark. The valuer should 
have a small hatchet ; paint and brush, for num- |£i 
bering the trees ; a ladder ; a ten-feet rod ; and 
a leather strap, with a brass plate, rivetted upon co^ 
the unit end. This weight enables the measurer 
to cast the strap round the trees, which are too 
thick to fathom. The strap should be marked as 
per figure, and four inches between each num. 
ber ; which will give the girt, without folding in 
inches and quarters. 

Thus, a strap, five feet long, gives fifteen 
inches girt, or one-fourth. 

To measure and value poles, from herdle-poles 
to timber. Suppose eighty pounds to be the 
standard weight of a foot of green timber, round 
measure. The herdle-poles, in page 243, weigh 
twenty pounds each ; in course, one hundred will 
contain twenty-five feet, at eighteen shillings, 
namely, eight-pence half-penny per foot. A cord 
of such straight stuff contains fifty feet, worth 
twenty-five shillings; so that two-pence half- 
penny per foot is gained in favour of poles. (See 
Cordwood, page 137.) By this, the woodreef 
will know when the prices offered for small ^ 
poles, are preferable to cording: and the fol- 
lowing table of under timber measure, will co 
shew, by inspection, both the quantity and value, 
without any charge on memory. 

We suppose, now, the poles are drawn out to 
a convenient place for loading, after the sale; 
all classed ready; the woodward having his 
book ruled as per table ; he takes the above strap, 
with a five-feet rod, and two assistants ; he 
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tatKes the l^gths aad girts in the middle; die. assistants 
standing, oi^^: at each . end pf the lot^ and throws off the 
p6les/as mefMsared, until the lot is done. The Ipts should 
be a Ti^ggqArload'.eaeh, by estimation. . : 

In order to.niake the table ojf more general use, I have 
run it up to thirteen inches girt. 
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2 gives 36 in length to a foot. 

• 2i gives 23 do. to a cube foot, 

3 gives 16 do. And so on for the rest. 

N. B. This may^ to some, seem above the market prices ; 
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but each class is considered to be what valuers term ^^ehdsy* 
or ^^butts without any tops :^ and all poles, above Atik 
inches girt, are cut so as to measure three inches diameteSr^ 
at the small ^d : and all trees, above six inches girt, are 
called timber; and the tops are cut off so as to measure 
seven inches diameter. 

The following is a ready reckoner for fagotting, at two 
shillings and nine-pence per hundred ; and the value, at 
twenty-one shillings, from one fagot to fifty. — 
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Use of the Table : — For 100 of fagots, double tbe 
50 or last number. I9. 4k\d. gives 2s. 9d. and so on for 
any quantity. — 

8, d, f. pts. 
Suppose 85 fagots: take for 50 .... 14 2 making. 

30 .... 9 3 60 
5 .... 1 2 60 



85 .... 2 4 20 



8. d. 

Suppose 76 fagots, at 21«. per 100 : take for 50 .... 10 6 

20 .... 4 2{ 

6 .... 1 3 



76 .... 15 llj 



As a further proof of the power of the sun acting upon 
the parenchyma, see page 144 ; where the meridional rings 
in an Oak are one-fifth larger on the south side, than on 
the north side. 

Hot and dry summers are bad for herbaceous Plants 
and small Shrubs; but promote the growth of trees. 

It was a pernicious assertion of Mr. Hunter's writing 
against planting, in favour of sowing for woods or Cop- 
pices, on pretence of preserving the tap-roots. 

Lateral roots of planted trees, will alwayB go deep 
enough to protect the tree from drought, or ii\jury by 
winds. This is proved by hedge-row trees upon high 
banks. 

The Newspapers inform us, that there has not been so 
dry and hot a summer as this, (1826) since the year 1762. 
See now what effect it has had upon trees. My trees have 
been planted from three to six years from the nursery ; and 
this summer^s shoots are in length as follows: — Oak, 
Spruce and Scotch Firs, one foot and a half; Spanish 
Chesnut-tree, two feet; Beech and Elms, two feet and a 
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half; Lime-tree and Sycamores, three feet; Larches and 
Arbeels, three feet and a half; Lombardy and White Pop- 
lars, four feet and a half; Italian Black Poplar, five feet ; 
Elder-tree, seven feet; and k cut-down Huntingdonshire 
Willow, from the stool, seven feet and a half. I have 
others of a larger size, planted six years ago, (they were 
from twelve to fifteen feet high when planted) in holes, 
dug from one to two feet deep, in order to resist the winds, 
and they have not grown one foot in six years ; whilst 
trees, of the same size and varieties, from the same place, 
at the same time, and planted in the same ground, have 
doubled and tripled their weight in six years, by being 
planted with their roots near the surface, and tumped. 
(See page 222.) Thus, tumping efiectually secures them 
against all winds, but not against sheep biting the bark, 
nor of cows rubbing it ofi: Two or three wheelbarrow- 
fulls of stones or bricks, walled upon the tump, around 
the tree, at six or seven inches distance from the tree, and 
the inside filled up with earth, will protect the tree from 
windgalls, sheep, bullocks, and deer. To guard against 
horses biting trees, no substitute will do for the usual 
guard of three posts paled. 

Summer is past : our business will be planting again 
after the fall of leaf. 

I have brought this work down to something like a finis 
or autumn, but cannot lay down my pen, until I have stated 
my observations upon the fall of leaves. 

Woody Plants keep swelling, so long as their leaves are 
healthy, or the weather sufiiciently warm to keep the pa- 
renchyma, sap, and aerial gases in motion : afterwards, the 
leaves of the deciduous tree sicken into various beautiful 
tints, whose colours are governed by the acids in the sap : 
thus, in the autumn, the leaves die and fall off like ripe 
fruit. They fall off at the articulation-joint or coarcture, 
formed by nature for the purpose ; in which, are delicate 
little fibres running reciprocally from the bark and leaf. 
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Abbey Walls, 162, 390 

Acacia, 67 

Acids, 168, 169 

Acorns, 28, 186, 239 

Acre of timber, 35, 70, 102, 107, 

108, 188 
Acre of Coppice-wood, 5M1, 242, 

254 
Age of trees,97, 139, 142, 145, 163 
Agates, 205 

Air in the earth, 167, 196 
Aites, 56, 87 
C Alder, 54, 87, 129, 138 
i Albumen, 168, 169 
Alkalies, 168, 195 
Almug-tree, 68, 72^ 76 
Altitude of trees, 75, 110, 224 
Alumine, 185, 195 
Annual growth of trees, 169, 161, 

163 
Anatomy of trees, 153 
Aphorisms, 139 to 190 
Application, 16, 200 
Arborators, 22, 280 
Arbeel, 51, 52, 146 
Arbor Vit®, 78, 168 
Argil or clay, 204 
Articulatieos, 154 
Art and science, 21, 22 
Ash, 40, 234 
Ash-poles, 134 



Aspects, 74 

Aspen, 50 

Astroits, 207 

Atheists, 14 

Atbeophrasti whitebeam, 53 

Atmosphere, 10 

Authors, 3, 17, 26, 92, 150 

Auxiliaries, 200 

Averages, 106 to 111 

Ayenues, 27, 35, 184, 225 

Balm of Gilead Fir, 68, 76 

Balloons, 9 

Balsams, 170 

Bark of Elm, 35, 36 

Bark of Oak pediog, 111 to 124, 

244 to 248 
Bark weighed, 117 
Bark-bound trees, 83, 146 
Barometer, 10, 11, 12, 261 
Bar-herdles, 250 
Barytes, 195 
Bavins, 35, 85, 88, 115, 237, 2#1, 

248 
Bedfordshire Oak, Ii09 
Beech, 37, 117, 130, 136, 1^, 

190, 224, 235, 238 254 
Beech-poles, 130, 234 
Beech-grove, 190, 235« 855 
Beech-mast, 37, 144, 296 
Beech felling, 130 
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Belts, 228, 229 

Berkshire Oaks, 106 

Billet- wood, 85, 88, 129, 136, 137 

Bills, Nurserymen's, 210 

Birch, 53 

Bleediog season, 167 

Blemishes, 147 

Bogs, 87, 207 

Bolemnites, 207 

Box-tree, 81 

Brechia, 195 

Bruises, 147 

Buckinghamshire Oak, 103, 106 

Bulbs, 169, 194 

Calcarious, 41, 195, 198, 201,203 

Caloric, 158 

Camphor, 168, 170 

Canals, 208, 209, 213 

Caoutchouc, 169, 172 

Carbon, 169 

Carbonat of lime, 199, 203 

Cascades, 185 

Castle walls, 162 

Catsup, to make 45 

Cedar of Lebanon, 78, 224 

Chalk district, 42 

Chalcidonies, 205 

Charcoal, 129, 138, 172, 248 

Cheshire Oaks, 109 

Cicatrice, 147 

Circulation of sap, 19, 141, 143, 

162, 167 
Classes of stones, 194 

of trees, 102, 264 

Clay, 195, 199 
Clefl grain, 153, 258 
Climates, 5, 9, 13,246 
Clumps, 212, 222 
Cluster-pine, 73 
Coal, 197 
Coarcture, 153 



Colours, 158, 168 
Colty timber, 142 
Component parts of trees, 165, 168 
Comparisons, 218, 228 
Concentric circles, 145, 153, 163 
Condensed moisture, 132, 208 
Coppices, 43, 56, 84, 88, 183, 229 
Copsing, 60, 85, 88, 134, 239, 241 

242, 250, 251 
Copse produce weighed, 241, 242, 

243 
Cordwood, 35, 69, 136, 137, 237, 

248, 254 
Corona, 18, 155, 163 
Cork-tree, 80, 81 
Crescent, 90 
Crown of a tree, 154 
Curve lines, 225, 227 
Cuttings, 19, 143, 144 
Cypress, 74, 80 

Damp air, 208, 

Decay in Oak, 165, 217, 

Decomposition, 101, 198, 217,262 

Deer, 82 

Definition of a tree, 18, 152 

' of a seed, 155 
Desiccated night-soil, 207 
Dendrites, 206 
DcTonshire Oaks, 105 
Diagram of the earth, 4 
Distances for trees. 111, 140, 226 
Dorsetshire Oaks, 105 
Dot-planting, 29, 37, 223 
Driyes or rides, 85, 186 
Dry rot, 31, 101, 165, 216, 202 
Dry summers, 268 

Earths, 27, 192, 200, 217 
Earthy stone, 201 
Elm, 33, 36, 140, 224 
Ekn bark, 35 
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£Ie?ation of hiJls, 5, 6, 208, 209, 

213 
Enfield chace, 15 
Eruption of a bog, 208 
Erergreens, 144, 270 
Evergreen Oak, 224 
Experiments, 139, 148, 213, 218, 

219, 228, 245 
Extract, 168 

Fagots, 38, 69, 85, 115, 118, 122, 

129, 137, 248, 254 
Fall of leaf, 269 
Felling Beech, 97, 111, 130 
Fell-spar, 205 
Felt-grain, 154, 258 
Fences 60, 61 
Fermentation, 170 
Firs, 68 
Firewood, 137 
Flavours, 158 
Flint, 194 
Flitteran-bark, 244 
Fluor, 203 
Fluted trees, 259 
Food of Plants, 28, 47, 159, 143, 

245 
Forest, 180, 182 
Fragments, 257 
Fruit, 163 

Gases, 143 

Gate bars, 134, 135 

Gelatine or gout-oil, 178 

Genera or genus of stonef , 194 

Geography of trees, 4, 9, 29 

Gin Timber, 126 

Glades, 27, 184 

Glossary, 171 

Gloucestershire Oaks, 101 

Glucina, 196 

Glutins, 169, 173 



Gopher- wood, 80 

Grain of wood, 132, 140 to 143 

Granite, 202 

Greendale Oak, 99, 102 

Greenstone, 205 

Groups of trees, 222 

Groves, 88, 90, 184, 185, 226, 

252, 253 
Growth of timber, 100, 142, 144, 

145, 148, 160, 161, 245, 255, 260 
Grubbing tree roots, 112, 113, 137, 

253 
Guards to trees, 136, 222, 269 
Gum, 168, 169 
Gypsum, 201 

Hams, 87 
Hares 29, 213 
Hertfordshire Oaks, 108 
Hatching bark, 120 
Hazel, 53 

Heads of trees, 91, 92, 95, 148 
Hedges, 60, 147 
Hedge-row timber, 183 
Height of trees, 5, 75, 1 10, 224 
Hemlock, Spruce-Fir, 69 
Herdles, 56, 60, 63, 134, 249, 250 
Hexagon, 216, 222 
Hidebound trees, 83, 84, 146 
Hills elevated, 208, 209, 213 
Holes for tree planting, 214, 221 
Hollow trees, 101 
Holly, 81, 224, 22i 
Holts, 87 
Hornbeam, 40 
Hornblend, 206 
Horse- Chesnut tree, 43 
Horse-radish, 204 
Hot summers, 268 
mes, 197 

whire Oaks, 1Q9 
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HuntingdoDshire WiHow^ 56, 57, 

225 
Hydrogen, 169 

Ideas, 220 
Incarnate, 174 
India-mblier, 172 
Infirmities of trees, 82 
loiects, 83 
Ivy, 83, 224 

Jasper, 205 
Jargonia, 196 
Jelly 168, 169 
Joint oil, 178 

Kentish Oaks, 107 

Knots in timber, 95, 96, 957, 258 

Lancashire Oaks, 110 
Larch, 68, 75, 76, 77, 97, 225 
Large trees, 97, 100) 224 
Laths, 128, 133, 249 
Laying out woods, 183 
Leaves of trees, 153* 161 
Lignous, woody, 156 
Lignum Vittt, 167 
Lime-trees, 48 
Limestone, 202, 205 
Lime, 193, 195, 905, 206, 224 
Lineal planting, 225, 226 
liquid Amber tree, 225 
Loams, 202 
Lording Oaks, 102 
Lop and top of trees, 114 

Magnesia, 170, 195 

■ Limestone, 202 
Maiden -woods, 00, 241 
Manure, 200, 207 
Maple 46, 225 
Marble 200, 204 



Marie, 193, 198, 19d 
Marmoroas fluid, 204 
Marvellous, 31, 75» 97» 124 
Mastich, 170 
Mean heat, 218 
Means and ways, 22& 
Measuring 8trapy265 

string, 99, 124 

I timber, 98 
standing, 38, 262 
Meetings or contents of trees, 114 
Metals, 206 

Metalliferous limestone^ 205 
Metamorphosed woods, 73, 100 
Mica, 199, 202, 205 
Middlesex Oaks, 107 
Milk of Plants, 169 
Mixed Plantations, 231, 233 
Monsters, 43, 99, 102, 105, 109, 

123 
Moonstone, 205 
Moss, 83, 90 
Mould or earthy 902 
Mountain Ash, 45 
Mountains, 5, 6 
Mulberry-tree, 66, 140 

Night-soil 207, 
Nomenclature, 171 
North Aspect, 74 
Northamptonshire Oaks, 102, 113 
Northumberlandshire Oaks, 110 
Nottinghamshire Oaks, 99, 199 
Notch fagots, 120, 129 
Novelties, 31, 98, 76, 97 
Nursery, 19, 27, 182, 999, 999, 

239, 240 
Nursery- work, 221 « 940 
Nursery-men's bills, 910 
Nuts to sow, 29, 86 

Oak, 29, 68, 75, 119, Ifld 
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Oaktevk, llftitoli4v 

welgiit^MStv^ 1410^ ifiu 

lordings, 103, 148 . 

valuing', 250 

large; e%y7A,J9b,.m to 110^ 

122 



age 144, 146 - 

— woods, 29i^ 

Odoars, 169: .- 

Oils, 159, 168, ITOs V 

Oolites, 196 

Opening boles toplaat i&i Sl^ • 

Ophir-wood, 80 

Orders of stones, 194 

Owls* faces, 147 

Oxfordshire Oak, 108 - 

Oxygen, 169 

Oziers 55, 5d» 68« 284 

Paint, 217 

Pale cleaving, 133 

Parenchyma, 19, 268ri > 

Park pales, 133, 131^ 

Peat moss, 197, 207 

Peeling Oak, 111,119^ 

Pentagon, 222 

Perch woodland, 86 

Perspiration,. 160 »- " 

■ of trees, t^ r ' 

Pichles, 87 

Picture frames, 43^ 286»v^ 

Picture8qQe^226« . 

Pinaster, 68, 74 

Btchy.l7a. 7 

Pit- props, pttfioheoiis,rl^ r^ 

Ffen of a wood , t8d> 

Plane-tree, 66 

Plantatione,^ 230x . 

Bkmting^ 2i,43v 84^86, ^M8|-l^ 

210, 213, 220, 230, 23a i 
Pollards, 108, 203 
Poplars, 60, 138, 2M,.28i.<.t 
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Porphyry, 203 

Posts cleaving*, 136, 139^ <r 

Potash, 170 

Propagation of Isee9v-d6' ' . 

Proportions of trcesy 9i^ llH' ta 

111, U22i247< - ' 
Proportioii^f baikto timberv 113^ 

114f247i ' * 

Pruning, 19, 89, 119, 16Ki^l6| 231^ 
yim 'm old^nees, 259^ ^ ^ . 

toate,.68> 8», 90^ Wt^ 

Pulverised 8tfliiie«« 20d 
Pyrites, 207 
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Quadranglesi 2l6^22t- 
Quartz, 197, 200, 20k, 205u.> 
Quickbeam, 69 ' 
auincunx, 216, 222 ^^\' 

Rabbits, 83 

Rail cleaving, 136^ 19^ - , 

Rate» of trtfei^ 48^ lOBy 1M'* 

Ready reckoneis Wf- > * - ^ ^ 

Resins, 168, 170 ' .>^: 

Rides, 86, 184 

Roads, 86, 184l 

Rook trees, V^ 200^ M9^^ 

Roots of trees, dO^i VS%i%W 

Running liimde^ 73^ 84, tftt^ 



Salix, Sallow, 66 (Vi : 
Saline stones, IMr Mli^^^' 
Saltpetre, 203, v ... 
Salt rock, 197, 203, 20411^ . 
Salts, 168 

Sand, how geiferated^^ ^^•> 
Sandarac, 170 

Saps, 178 I - - . • 

Sap, its mottOD) 14t» 147, 157,4!fi0V 
369- '•- .• ' 

in trees, 143, 147j .169^4629 

177 . . 
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Saplings, i4d, 851 
Sawing, 98 
Scars, 147 
Scarifying, 83, 147 
Schiller stone, 204 
Schistose, 177, 193, dOO, 203 
Scientific woodwards, 28 
Scotch fence, 64, 73, 77, 135 

, Fir, 73, 77 

Scrapings of roads, 200, 219 
Screen plantations, 228 
Seasoning timber, 31, 70, 127, 130 
Seedling Beech, 144 
Seedling woods, 241 
Seeds of trees, 27 to 30 
Selenite, 202 
Self so^ n Plants, 190 
Seminary, 28 
Serpentine, 152, 204 
' road, 212 

Sexual system, 152 
Shaken timber 83, 252, 261 , 263,264 
Shelter, 3, 151, 230 
Ship timber, 30 to 33, 189 
Shoots of trees, 268 
Shropshire Oaks, 104 
Shrub trees, 81, 222 to 226, 230 
Siberian glass, 205 
Single trees, 29, 38, 221 
Silver Fir, 70, 136, 142 
Sinovia, 178 
Slate, weighed, 200 
Slide rule, 140 
Smells, 158 
Snake stones, 207 
Soap of Plants, 169 
Soda, 170 
Soil for trees, 192 
Sorb or wild seryice, 45 
Sowing for woods, 28, 86, 182, 
• 239,252 
Spanish Chesnat, 42 



Specific gravities, 136 ^'^ 

Species of stonet, 194 

Spinny, 87 

Spring wood, 73 

Spruce Fir, 69, 72, 138 

Stack wood, 69, 85, 138, S54 

Staif-hook, 62^ 

Staffordshire Oaks, 104 

Stalactites, 177, 200, 206 

Stamers, 252, 254 

Starch, 168, 169 

Steam engine, 161 , 167 

Steatite, 204 

Stems of trees 95, 96, 221 

Stewards, 16 

Stone pine, 72 

Stones, classed, 194 

Stones, weighed, 200 

Stools of trees, stamers, 25i 

Strength of timber, 128 

Strontian, 195 

Strontites, 196 

Study, 220, 229 

Suber, 169, 177 . 

Substance of trees, 168 

Suffolk Oaks, 104 

Sugar, 169 

Sulphat of lime, fOl, 203 

Sulphur, 202 

Surveyor General, 180 

Sussex Oaks, 104 

Sycamore tree, 47, 160, 2S0 

Tables of acreable timber, 35, 7)0, 
102, 107, 108, 188 

■for valuing timber, 112, 
122, 126, 263, 266 
■ AtmospheriCi^lO 

of Coppice produce, 242, 



243,267 
Talc, 202 
Taleshides , 128 
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Tall treei, 861 

Tallow trees, 170 

Tan, 168, 160 

Tanfluingr, 110 

Taperingf trees, 260 

Tap-roots, 01, 101, 112. 161, 217, 
268 

Tar, 84, 86, 170 

Tarms, 83 

Taste, i. e. judgement, 02 

Taste or flavour, 158, 168 

Temperature of the earth, 4, 0, 218 

Tellers, standards, wavers, or sap- 
lings, are seedlings, left after 
thinning, 187, 233, 241, 243, 
244, 251, 253, 258 

Terido cossi, 83 

Thinning groves, 73, 03, 06, 187, 
233 

Thorn Plants, 32, 60 

Timber 48, 68, 74 

felling, 07, 120 

■ measuring, 08, 124, 140, 
256 

valuing, 263 

— gin, 126 

weighed, 136, 140, 263 

seasoning, 31, 60, 70, 125, 

127, 130, 136 
its strength, 128 



Training trees, 38, 151 to 154 
Trap rock, 205 
Tree dissected, 153 

poisoned, 150 

sized, 48, 102 

Trenching, 2I8, 220 

Triangle, 222 

Troughs, flutes, or wanes, 147, 

250 
Tufa, or testaceous limestone, 203 
Tump planting, 222, 260 
Turpentine, 170 



Underwood, 235, 252 
Underdadging, 88 
Undertimber measure, 266 

Valuing timber, 264, 266 
Varieties of stone, 104 

of earths, 102 to 207 

Varnish, 170 
Vegetable earth, 202 
Vegetation, 103 

of seeds, 155, 167,252 

Vines bleeding, 145 

, growth of 146 

Vistas, 25, 33, 185 

Wair of boards, 08 

Walks woody, 184, 185 

Wall-trees, 162, 200, 220 

Walnut-trees, 44 

Wanes in trees, 147 

Wattle berdles, 234, 249 

Wavers, saplings, 251 

Wax, 168, 170 

Weight of bark, 122, 247 

■ ■ of Copsewood, 241, 242, 
243 

of timber, 60, 125, 136, 

The Silver Fir was from an old 
ripe tree, (see 70th page) or it 
would have weighed 801bs. '(Al- 
so, page 140 and 256) 

Wet-woods, 83 

Weymouth Fir, 76, 77 

Whinstone, 205 

Wilderness, 87 

Willow, 55, 56, 225 

Wiltshire Oaks, 105 

Withy or sallow, 55, 56 

Wood, 160, 170 

Woodpecker, 30. Works for the 
tarmes, grubb. 

Woods, 25, 88, 88, 180, 183, 246, 
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246, 250, 9^ . Yorkshire stone, 188» Sftfl 

Woods metainorpho6e4> 73, 100 Yttria, 196 

Wood book, 126 Yoang sliooto, howprodiifisdJbj» 

Worcestershire Oaks, 103 kind of perspiration, ItO^ Mi . 
Wounds, 147 

Zero, 8, 13, 179 
Yew-tree, $1, m, 224, 225, 240 Zirconia, 196 
Yorkshire, 3, 9, 78 Zones, 13 
Oak«,10l, HO 

ERRATA. 

Page 7. 2220 in the ris^ht hand column belongs Ben Nevif. 

, line 12 from the bottom, for A'o. 1 4r5,1read I«. 
■ 8, line 24. Reject the word he, 

— 9, line 14. Moors read mores. 

14, line 10. Hailstones read hailstorms, 

— 19, line 7. Cutlings read Cuttings, 
30, line 25. Poles read pales, 

33, line 12. Two hundred residi two thousand. 
46, line 5. Prunitig read punning, 

55, line 7. Read grow, is in the bed, 
— - 69, line 7 from the bottom, is a superfluous m, 
73, line 4. ^ne/ is superfluous. 

90, line 24. Read cut one off close. 
100, line 1. 163 read 1063. 

144, line 1. Honey' daws read honeg^dews, 

162, line 24. Support read supply, 

163, line 19. The a before service is superfluous. 

-line 26. With the same read with some. 



-X — 191, line 34. Bural foliage, read rural foliage, ttiimMMC* . It^ft^ 

199, line 7. Maritine re2i6 maritime, 

^207. line 3. Storms read stones. 

—196, line 18. Are read when. 

235, line 7 from the bottom. 100 read 38, 137, 19Q. 

—251, line 19. Are read is, 

255, line 2. 242 read 190. 

264, line 12 from the bottom. Oak read Beech. 

N. B. A careful perusfal of the pages from 160 to, 166, wi|][ oatuiBUj 
lead to an idea, that deep planting is bad, as the parenchyma cannot 
act in the roots so powerliiliy, as in the roots of trees that are near the 
surface of the earth, which enables them, by the warmth of tha>8U0y lo 
act reciprocally vuth the stem and branches, and puts the tr^ into a 
perspiration ; and that perspiration pushes up the young shoots annqr 
ally. 
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